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Relations of the Great Powers with China—Decline of the Tsing or Mantchu 
Tartar Dynasty—Progress of the Insurrection—Possession of Nankin, the old 
Chinese Capital, by the Ming Dynasty, or Confederation of Kings—The English 
on the Yang-tse-kiang—Vast Commercial Importance of that River—Future 
Prospects and Policy. 


THE relations of the great powers of Europe, more especially of Great 
Britain, Russia, and France, and of the Anglo-Americans with China, are 
almost daily assuming a more intimate and more complicated cheracter. 
Notwithstanding the temporary triumph of the Mantchu Tartars at the 
ambuscade of the Peiho, the sad disorganisation and depopulation of the 
country, brought about by long-continued civil war, and the national 
hostility of Chinese to Tartars, render the country an easy prey to any 
power ambitious of foreign dominion. The peculiarities of the country, 
its many subdivisions, its numerous cities, towns, and villages, and its 
vast population, render it, however, more easy of conquest than of tenure. 
Russia in Asia on the Amur, and now in virtual possession of all Mant- 
churia, is in reality more favourably placed for successful encroachment 
on the “Central Empire’ than any other nation; although the posses- 
sion of Chusan, Lu Chu, Formosa, and Hainan by any great maritime 
power would place it pretty nearly in the same advantageous position. 
The territorial connexion between Russia and China is, however, a great 
fact ; and the establishment of communication, by electric telegraph, from 
St. Petersburg to Pekin, as now contemplated, whilst Great Britain shrinks 
from any similar connexion, except along the treacherous depths of sea 
and ocean, with its own possessions in the East, marks a new era in a pro- 
gressive alliance. But still, when we consider how slow the progress of 
commercial and international relationship has been, even at the frontier 
mart of Kiakhta, with a people of inveterate prejudices and most uncom- 
municative habits; and if we compare it with the little that has resulted 
to civilisation among the far more accessible Turks, not only from the 
proximity to other European states, but from the existence of Christian 
peoples, Rouman, Serviau, Bulgarian, Armenian, and Greek, within their 
own bosom, the navigation of the Danube, and the far more open and 
active, political, commercial, and industrial intercourse at the capital and 
the great seaports, we may well hesitate to doubt any great immediate 
progress by Russia, even with the newly acquired possession and the 
future colonisation of Mantchuria, with the valley of the Amur, a territory 
more than double the extent of France. 

Any danger to Great Britain, whilst avenging treachery and defeat, 
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asserting her honour, upholding her rights, and protecting British interests 
in that part of the world, arising then from the imaginary forcing upon 
ourselves of responsibilities, such as we incurred in India, and as appre- 
hended by many politicians of different classes—politicians of the cautious 
school, like Sir Edward Colebrooke, and politicians of the anti-English 
schoul—is totally without foundation. In the first place, there are too 
many interests engaged in China; in the second, the days are gone by 
when such a line of conduct was found to be the wisest; and thirdly, it 
is more than doubtful if Great Britain could hold such a realm. The ap- 
prehensions of politicians of the cautious class, like Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, or of the utterly un-English class of politicians, with whom, no 
matter what government is in power, it is always in the wrong—no 
matter what is the popular opinion, the foreigner is always in the right— 
may very reasonably be dismissed from their minds. There is a great deal 
more fatuous vanity and arrogance in their meekly-clad surmises and re- 
bukes, than in the assumption of an undoubted right to an honest revenge, 
and the upholding of that principle which prevails among all nations of 
obtaining security against future treachery. 

There is one among many peculiarities belonging to the Chinese 
empire which is a great deal overlooked in this discussion, and that is the 
independence of the powerful governors of provinces—so absurdly yclept 
mandarins, after the Portuguese—of the central authority. In this respect 
China presents another analogy with Turkey, where we may have a semi- 
independent pasha in Albania or at Bagdad, and one almost wholly so 
in Egypt. Hence hostilities may be kept up by haughty tyrants, like 
Lin, or Yeh, at Canton; and a Tartar general may carry out a treacherous 
ambuscade at the mouth of the Peiho, whilst a more enlightened ruler at 
Shanghai may be doing his best to conciliate all parties; and the emperor 
himself may be equally opposed to both extremes, or, in reality, little cog- 
nisant or even indifferent to either. One state of things results from this, 
which is of the highest importance in dealing with such a power—it is 
that all hostilities can be safely limited, unless the “Son of Heaven” 
should take himself off to the northern provinces, to the province of 
Pecheli, leaving all the other provinces to act as they deem most advisable. 
Once the emperor brought to reason, there will be plenty of time to see 
that the imperial edicts are carried into force with a little more sincerity 
than the Sultan’s hatti-scheriff; if not there will be danger, that with 
the lapse of time, and the gradual rise of a more enlightened class of offi- 
cials, we shall have in China, as we have in Turkey, governors of districts 
rising up against their enervated and bigoted sovereign, in order them- 
selves to introduce a new order of things, instead of perpetuating incom- 
petency, darkness, and barbarism. There is nothing of conquest or 
subjugation in all this. Such a result is quite out of the question, and 
there is another powerful reason why it should be so. What, after all, is 
it that renders China a debatable ground to Great Britain, Russia, 
America, and France? What makes these nations anxious to open her 
ports to commerce, and to penetrate the country, in order to dispose 
of their manufactures in exchange for the produce of the Flowery Land? 
Simply the existence of a large consuming population, and the existence 
of numerous products largely in demand among civilised nations. We do 
not place implicit confidence in Lord Elgin’s convictions regarding the 
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verty of the Chinese—the Orientals are always ostensibly poor—but 
eat and Tartar emperors know how to unearth the wealth, Europeans 
do not, or Great Britain would not have to pay the expenses of the insur- 
rection in India, whilst insurgents, temporisers, and time-serving natives 
are let off scot free.* But be the Chinese poor or wealthy, it is certain 
that the greater portion of their wealth is the produce of their industry 
and commercial activity; any attempt at conquest or subjugation by a 
foreign power would awaken the hostilities of another power, and it 
would be the industry and commerce of China itself that would suffer 
most. The people would be reduced to a state of real poverty and dis- 
tress, and the so-called civilised powers would be destroying and scattering 
to the winds these very elements of success and prosperity which first 
invited them there, and this, superadded to a long, lasting, and ruinous 
civil war, would make of a once fruitful land, and populous and industrious 
people, a wilderness and a desolation—“ an habitation for dragons, and a 
court for owls.” 

Already, indeed, has the most grievous desolation marked with her 
blight some of the fairest provinces of this once populous and thriving 
country. Insurrection has stalked abroad for now ten long years, and 
everywhere destruction has followed in its footsteps. Under the feeble 
monarch, Kia-king, a eunuch, Lin-king, held the sway, and the days of 
the Tartar dynasty first became numbered. Tao-kwang, his successor, 
was eminently conservative, and only augmented thereby the fierceness 
of the pending struggle between the things of the past and of the present. 
With a haughty disdain of the barbarous nations from without, he 
hurried into a war with Great Britain, which unsapped the very founda- 
tions of his empire. Lin had been succeeded at Canton by Ki-chan, and 
the latter, exiled in Thibet, where the intrepid missionary Huc met him, 
was succeeded by Y-chan before hostilities commenced. Ning-po, 
Shanghai, Chusan, and Ting-hai fell successively into the hands of the 
British, to whom the treaty of Nankin permanently ceded the island of 
Hong-kong. This treaty was concluded by Ki-in, who was, like Y-chan, 
a member of the imperial family, and who, after ruling for a time at 
Canton, for purposes of conciliation, became the colleague at Pekin of 
Mu-chang-ha, the prime minister. These two statesmen endeavoured to 
bring about reforms, and, under their enlightened government, the 
populations were kept in abeyance in the interior, whilst the English 
were aiding in keeping piracy in check on the coasts. 

An unexpected event came to put an end to this march of events in a 
line of progress so favourable to the future of China. Tao-kwang died, 
and was succeeded by his son, who assumed the name of Hian-fung, 
“complete abundance.” The new emperor shut himself up in his 
paradise, as large as a fortified town, surrounded by flatterers, eunuchs, 
and concubines. A new order of things was inaugurated. Mu-tchang-ha 
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* Upon this subject Dr. Truman justly remarked (Proceedings Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, vol. ii. p. 206), that the system of barter in China operates as a 
great obstacle to large commercial transactions, and nothing would tend more to 
increase our trade with the Chinese than inducing them to pay for the goods they 
purchase of us with specie, which at present they are extremely reluctant to do, 
keeping their silver and other precious metals hoarded up in their houses, 
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and Ki-in were dismissed, and their successors were selected for their 

inveterate hostility to Europeans. : 
It is not surprising that, under these circumstances, a rumour became 
ent, and was universally received, that the end of Tsing or Mant- 
chu dynasty was at hand. The period of the downfal was even fixed by 
hecy for the forty-eighth year of the existing cycle, which corresponded 
to a.p. 1851. It was proclaimed that the chief who first unfurled the 
standard of the ancient native Chinese dynasty of the Mings would 
if ascend the throne. Such an individual was not long wanting. He was 
i found in the person of a youth—apparently without intellect, enterprise, 
or even common physical courage to recommend him, but who was 
declared to be a lineal descendant of the Mings, and who assumed the 
i name of Tian-tah, “Celestial virtue.”* Barely twenty-three years of 
qt age at the outbreak of the insurrection, this tool of the more secret and 
i ambitious designs of others, was always attended by an aged and 
i eas counsellor, whose connexion with him has never been perfectly 

| explained. 

We he province of Kwang-si, where the insurrection first showed its 
| hydra head, is a mountainous region, as vast as the state of many a 








ae] sovereign in Central Europe, in the south-western portion of the empire. 

iit The less accessible portion of this district is tenanted by the Miao-tze— 
Hi a warlike, freebooting, independent race. Backed by such hardy and 
Hi intrepid mountaineers, Tian-tah, or rather his generals, for he never 

{| exposed himself to the rebuke of rashness by participating in active 

i] hostilities, had little difficulty in subjecting the city of Ho, and crossing | 





|) the frontiers of Kwang-si, to enter into the province of Kwan-tong 
: (Canton). The emperor, faithful to his policy of retrogression, despatched 
iI that unscrupulous barbarian Lin to oppose the insurgents. But Lin died 
iy on the way, and was succeeded by Li-sing-wen. The new imperial 

i) | commissioner, instead of conveying Tian-tah chained to the foot of the 
|i throne, as he had been ordered to do, contented himself with attri- 
buting all the evils to want of energy on the part of Sin, viceroy of 
Kwang-si. 

The insurrection, in the mean time, kept making head. All who 
joined in the movement cut off their pigtails, allowed their hair to grow 
i long, and replaced the Tartar cloak by the old garment opening in front, 
| which was worn in the time of the Mings. The imperial commissioner 
iM} Li established his head-quarters at Kway-lin, and he appointed as his 
| lieutenant the ferocious Chan-tian-tsin, governor of Hu-nan. This was the 
savage who cut off the lower lips of the opium smokers of Hu-nan. ‘ Nous 
avous vu,” declared MM. Callery and Yvan, “de nos yeux plusieurs de 
ces malheureux mutilés; leur aspect est horrible. L’opération, faite par 
d’inhabiles bourreaux, avait laissé des traces hideuses.” These chieftains 

their crusade against the insurrectionists by putting the sus- 
and the compromised to death, instead of boldly attacking the 
insurgents. 

Such a mode of proceeding was naturally followed by no satisfactor 
results. Tian-tah, although kept in the background, was invested wit 
the canary-coloured imperial robes, and his portrait was disseminated 
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* Also variously designated as Tye-ping, Tai-ping-wang, &c. 
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throughout the provinces, no doubt with the view of preparing the minds 
of the people to the revived costume of the ancestral Mings. The em- 
peror became exceedingly exasperated at the dimensions which the insur- 
rection was assuming, and he despatched his prime minister, Sai-chang- 
ha, accompanied by two other Mantchu Tartars, Ta-hing and ‘Ta-tung-ha, 
the latter stained with the slaughter of the shipwrecked of the Nerbuddha, 
to Kway-Lin. 

It was at this time that the report became current that not only was 
Tian-tah a descendant of the Mings, but that he was also a Christian, 
and that he overthrew idols and destroyed pagodas wherever he met with 
them on his passage. Opinions are divided as to who contributed most 
towards disseminating this rumour—the insurgents, who wished to 
conciliate the Europeans, or the imperialists, who were desirous of in- 
juring the insurgents in the opinions of the people. The progress of the 
insurrection, desultory as it was, was, at the same time, not without its 
fatal effects on the countries in which war was waged. ‘The Tartar 
general, Hu-lan-tai, despatched from Canton to confront the rebels, was 
sorely worsted near Lo-u-i. Sin himself then entered upon a campaign, 
aided and abetted by Sam-kwa, the prefect of Shanghai. Sin ascertained 
that the insurgents had their head-quarters at Hu-chu-fu, one of the 
most easterly cities of Kwang-si. He accordingly took good care not to 
advance any further than Chao-king, from whence he began to tem- 
porise. ‘The insurgents were quite aware, on their side, of the kind of 
projectiles which Sin intended to use in this civil warfare, and they con- 
ceived a stratagem by which to secure the person and the resources of 
the viceroy at the same time, but they were defeated in this project. Sin 
was equally so on his side, for he could effect nothing either with gold or 
with arms, so he contented himself with sending bulletins of apocryphal 
victories to the Son of Heaven. The imperial commissioner Li, who had 
long since demanded his recal, perished on his side, harassed by ineffectual 
efforts to stay the progress of the rebellion, and he was replaced by Sai- 
chang-ha. 

In July, 1851, an attempt was made upon the life of the emperor, and 
in consequence eighteen grand mandarins and every member of their 
families were put to death. ‘The insurgents, who had coined tsians—the 
current coin of the empire—of very base value, with the name of Tian- 
tah, had proceeded, after reducing the two cities of Lo-ting-chu and Li- 
ning-hian, to attack In-lin-chu, the head-quarters of the Tartar general 
Hu-lan-tai. The imperial troops, surprised by the rebels, were literally 
massacred, and the unfortunate prefect of In-lin-chu was amongst the 
slain. On the 29th of September in the same year the rebels obtained a 
great victory at Yung-gan, and the cities of Yung-gan-chu, Huan-mu, 
and Ping-lo, fell in consequence into their hands. It is needless, how- 
ever, to follow the insurrectionists in the details of their triumphs, the 
more especially as the public are as yet so little intimate with the geo- 
graphy of the Yellow Empire. By the end of 1851 their triumphs were 
so numerous that the Gazette of Pekin ceased to register the victories 
obtained by the Tartars in order to record the advantages obtained by 
the Chinese. All the fortified towns throughout the empire were put in 
a state of defence, and topographic plans were published of the progress 
of the insurrection, and of the towns and districts that had been succes- 
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sively occupi It is stated that the Chinese, at the onset, spared the 
ae Br spa allowed those who chose to d _ — goods, 
when took possession of any new city, but when the peaceful 
a and tradespeople took Ave a of this clemency, the Tartar 
troops uniformly despoliated them, and if they attempted to defend 
themselves slew them without mercy. ‘“ You are,” exclaimed the in- 
dignant citizens to the imperialists, “as mice before the rebels, and tigers 
to us.” 

In the mean time, Sin had offered eighty thousand taels for the head 
of Tian-tah and that of his counsellor, that is to say, individually, twenty 
thousand taels less than the rebels had offered for his own cranium. But 
no heads coming, he invented, in order to get back to Canton, the abo- 
minable falsehood, and which was published in the Pekin Gazette, that 
the Portuguese of Macao were about to invade the Celestial Empire ! 
Thus is this gigantic empire served by cowardly soldiers, lying mandarins, 
and a treacherous nobility. Everything has long been tending to a dis- 
solution of a corrupt and untenable state of things. Hian-tung, in his 
rage, degraded prefects of towns and governors of provinces, and dgcapi- 
tated his unsuccessful generals. But of what avail? His soldiers would 
not act unless paid in advance, and even then often went immediately 
afterwards over to the enemy. Sai-chang-haand Hu-lan-tai were among 
the first to feel the effects of the imperial choler, but the latter managed 
to concoct a victorious bulletin at the right moment, and he was reinstated. 
Nay, the emperor, who passed his time among his concubines and 
eunuchs, some of whom were plotting his destruction, found time to cele- 
brate the exploits of his Tartar general in verse, after his own fashion— 
imperial, and, therefore, if not infallible, at all events far above criticism. 
Tian-tah replied, on his side, by a manifesto in prose, which created a 
sensation even among the European residents, who seldom trouble them- 
selves with the politics of the interior of this extraordinary country. 

The rebels—and it is an important point to notice as a lesson for the 
guidance of civilised nations—did not care to preserve the places which 
they captured. It appears that they disregarded the Fus, or first-class 
cities, and the Hians and Chus, or cities of the second and third class, 
with some few exceptions, alike; their object was to possess themselves of 
Nankin, the ancient capital of the Ming dynasty, and after levying the 
means necessary for paying their troops, they evacuated each town in its 
turn. But in a country so peculiarly centralised as everything is in 
China, so long as Pekin remains in the hands of the Mantchus they will 
preserve the empire of the central land. So also is it there, and there 
only, that nations baffled, traitorously assaulted, and subjected to all kinds 
and descriptions of debasing indignities at the hands of a set of miserable 
mandarins, must seek for satisfaction. 

The even temporary subjection of Canton by the allies, albeit of infi- 
nite importance to the cause of humanity, has much less political weight 
with an emperor who fancies himself unapproachable in his castellated 

alace at Pekin—a city within a city—than would be imagined. But to 
umanity the results are truly gratifying. Hundreds, nay, sometimes 
thousands, of victims were there annually offered up to the holocaust of 
a barbarous policy. The manner in which these wholesale executions 
were carried out was at once simple, ingenious, and effective. The 
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victims were transferred to the Chinese Golgotha in of basket- 
work; they were shot out of these like so many beasts of the field, forced 
to kneel down, and then, as the executioner stood by with a heavy sword 
in his hands, an assistant took the patient by the body under the armpits 
and gave him a jerk forwards; this obliged the victim to throw out his 
arms and neck to save himself from tumbling on his face, and at that 
opportune moment down came the ponderous weapon, and off went the 
head, almost always at one blow. Fifty-three victims have been seen to 
be thus despatched in a few minutes of time. 

With the exception of Kway-lin, a city of great natural and artificial 
strength, not a city, town, or hamlet on all Kwang-si but what had now 
adopted the costume of the Mings. An attempt was made by the em- 
peror’s special orders to recapture the city of Yung-gan-chu, but the 
rebels went forth to meet the imperialists, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. This victory was followed by the subjection of Hu-chu-fu, in 
the province of Canton. Europeans had thus a better opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the tactics of the Chinese, and they ascer- 
tained that they advanced to the assault in different bodies, led on by 
independent chiefs, but all acting in one cause—that of the overthrow of 
the Tartar dynasty. A new manifesto was also published by the Chinese 
at this epoch, which spoke, like all former ones, of a dismemberment of 
the empire. When once they got to Pekin, it was said the land would 
be divided amongst the different chieftains. This may or may not be a 
deception on the part of one or more leaders to procure adherents, but it 
is interesting to know that any debasement of the imperial power by 
civilised nations may possibly lead to the dismemberment of this vast 
agglomeration of people with different habits, manners, and feelings. At 
the least, a confederation of feudal sovereigns would result from the in- 
auguration of a new state of things. The different societies, so powerful 
in China, already understand this perfectly, and are prepared to act in 
such a sense when the time propitious for such a change shall arrive. In 
the same manifesto the decrees of Heaven are spoken of. ‘‘ They have 
prostrated themselves,” they announce, “ before the Supreme Being, after 
having learned to worship God.”* In the face of the missionary Hue’s 
rodomontade, that the elements of the regeneration of China are in the 
hands of France alone by its missions, his own countrymen, Messrs, 
Callery and Yvan, avow that it is to Protestantism that is due the honour 
of having introduced these formule, unknown to the idolatrous Chinese 
and foreign to the language of the Romanists; and, according to the 
same authorities, a native Protestant really enjoys a very high rank among 
the insurgents, and exercises great authority among them. This Pro- 
testant is said to be a disciple of Gutzlaff, the late distinguished interpreter 
to the government at Hong-kong. 

This is not Christianity, but it is not idolatry; it is the dawn of a 
better state of things, and one which may tend more powerfully to the 





* Subsequent proclamations, more especially one issued by Yang, king of the 
east, and Siao, or Si-wang, king of the west, have not only alluded to the 
Supreme Lord, our Heavenly Father, who created the heaven and earth and all 
that therein is in six days, and to the Old Testament, but also to the Lord Jesus, 
the saviour of the world, who was incorporated in the country of Judwa and 
suffered for the redemption of mankind. 
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regeneration and assimilation of these ancient tions than anything 
that Romanism has done, and which, according to Huc’s history of its 
missions, wondrous as were their works, and as undoubtedly were 
their achievements, they were always defeated and nullified by internal 
dissensions among the Roman Catholics themselves. Of this we have 
full and detailed proofs in a previous elaborate analysis which we have 
given of M. Huc’s very remarkable work. 

“The merchantmen and steamers of Great Britain,” says this theo- 
logical partisan, “may furrow the seas of China; Cossacks may be 
stationed, lance in hand, the whole length of the great wall; as for us, 
it is in the very heart of the empire that we exercise our influence of 
charity and devotion. Thus, when the day shali arrive when political 
France shall at last intervene directly in the affairs of the Celestial 
Empire, it will only have to profit by the moral ascendancy which has 
been so long ensured to it by the preachers of the Gospel. Occasions 
will assuredly not be wanting to make her voice heard by this strange 
government, which has been accustomed for so many ages to treat 
Christians with so much contempt and cruelty. If England has not 
hesitated to send her fleets, in the interests of a few merchants, to ask 
satisfaction for a few boxes of opium burnt by a viceroy, shall not France 
have the right, when the hour shall have come, to interest herself in the 
cause of her missionaries persecuted, tortured, and martyred in the name 
of the Emperor of China?” 

Undoubtedly so, and we hope the Chinese may have the laws of 
nations impressed upon them in a way that they will not easily forget. 
But since the first Romanist missionary set foot in China, in the traces of 
the primitive Chaldean Church, to the time when Dominicans and 
Franciscans were ready to sacrifice one another’s lives upon the question 
as to whether the Chinese system of theology was or was not capabie of 
assimilation with that of Rome, and to that when a Christian church 
arose in the city of Pekin itself, no step has been taken which approaches 
in the remotest degree in importance what has been accomplished when 
a nation in insurrection declares that the visible and material Tian, or 
Heaven—all that has as yet been recognised by the learned of the 
Yellow Empire—is tenanted by a great and omniscient and all-powerful 
Ruler, and, under the tuition of a more simple and effective doctrine— 
such as Father Ricci would himself have embraced—have learned to 
admit as a regenerating body that they have prostrated themselves before 
a Supreme Being, and learned to worship God. 

The Tartar general, Hu-lan-tai, determined upon avenging the 
disasters of which the department of Ping-lo had been the theatre, 
marched against the rebels at the head of an army of thirteen thousand 
men. The forces met on the banks of the Kway-kiang, and, as usual, 
the imperialists were defeated, with the loss of one half of their numker 
by desertion and wounds. Thereupon Sin pulled his grey moustaches 
with vexation, and hit upon a notable plan to repair the damage done. 
He sent off four thousand buffaloes, with resinous torches attached to 
their horns, accompanied by four thousand soldiers, and which were to be 
turned adrift, the torches being previously lighted into the insurgent 
camp. The rebels were warned of this clever stratagem, let the buffaloes 
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go quietly by, and fell upon their guard, destroying one half of their 
number. 

The insurrection had spread by this time to Hai-nan, that at 
mountainous and yet fertile island, whose aborigines have never been 
subjected by the Chinese, and the possession of which by Great Britain 
would, to a certain extent, counterbalance the power lately obtained by 
France in Cambodia and Cochin-China. It appears that, as in the 
province of Kwang-si, the native mountaineers abetted the insurgent 
Chinese in their rebellion, and they soon possessed themselves of Kiung- 
chu-fu, the capital, and of the other chief towns. 

To the north, the insurrection had also spread into the provinces of 
Hu-nan and Hu-pay, which, for brevity’s sake, may be spoken of under 
their olden common name of Hu-kwang. They are hilly, or rather 
mountainous, districts, with a comparatively cold heen, and the inhabi- 
tants subsist mainly on corn and vegetables. The progress of the insur- 
rection was not less rapid in these provinces than in the two Kwangs. 
Almost all the chief cities, as well as the second-class towns, fell into their 
hands without scarcely striking a blow. The people and their leaders 
alike went over to the national cause. True to their original system, the 
insurgents appropriated to themselves the public treasures and imperial 
tribute, but they always respected private property. As to the unlucky 
mandarins, they had no other alternative but to hang themselves in 
despair. 

Tian-tah remained all this while in a strong position in the mountains 
of Tse-hing, not far from Kway-lin. That wonderfully intelligent 
viceroy, Sin, thought that he would now further illustrate his career by 
entering into negotiations with this mysterious personage. Tian-tah con- 
tented himself upon this occasion with asserting his claim to the throne 
as a descendant of the Mings, and declared that the time had come when 
the usurping Tartar dynasty of the Tsings should withdraw to their own 
country. A further attempt was made shortly after this to carry Kway- 
lin by assault, but the insurgents recoiled before so strong a place well 
defended with cannon. The Tartar general, Hu-lan-tai, however, re- 
ceived a wound in the knee upon this occasion, which was rendered fatal 
by national prejudices. The assistance of a surgeon was sought for from 
Canton; but as no stranger was allowed to penetrate into the interior, 
Hu-lan-tai had to go to him, and he perished on the way ! 

A strange rumour also became current in this country of lies at this 
time. It was neither more nor less than that Tian-tah had been made 
a prisoner and conveyed to Pekin in chains. The Gazette of Pekin even 
announced the condemnation of the pretender to death. His last dying 
1 wg and confession were also published at length in the same official 
sheet. The chief object of this notable publication was to implicate the 
Chang-ti, or Protestants, and more especially the secret society founded 
by Gutzlaff, and known as the “ Chinese Union.” This seule was an- 
other offspring of the fertile and ingenious brain of Sin, the viceroy of 
the two Kwangs. He had got hold of a minor rebel chief, and had sent 
him to Pekin ticketed as the veritable Tian-tah. Some Chinese men of 
letters furthered the deception, by inditing an apocryphal confession 
replete with political’ meaning. Another report current at the same 
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was, that Tian-tah had removed from his mountain fastness to 
hang-cha, in Hu-kwang, where he had raised a temple to the Supreme 
ing. One of the most common tricks of the mandarins has been all 
to excite the fears of Europeans by declaring the hostility of the 
insurgents to the Christians, that they would take possession of Canton, 
drive them from the five ports, and close the empire to their commerce. 
But nothing has occurred in their conduct as yet to justify such insinua- 
tions; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe that, if a new 
state of things was inaugurated in China, Europeans would as especially 
benefit by it as would the Chinese themselves. 

The assimilation of the Chinese theogony with that of Europe was not 
a dream on the part of the old missionary, Father Ricci; we have seen 
in modern times that M. Huc has found that, in Thibet, the Romanists 
have been anticipated both in doctrine and practice, and that many of 
the tenets of the Buddhists foreshadow the principles of Christianity. 
And s0 it is also of Chinese civilisation, which recent researches have 
shown to have far more analogy and closer relations to European 
civilisation than people were at one time prepared to admit, and that 
even in its most absurd and ridiculous aspects, for are not the dragon 
standards and tiger-adorned shields found emblazoned in the heraldry of 
the West? And are not the analogies of the red and blue mantles, 
conical caps with diverse coloured stripes, and other grotesque military 
and official insignia to be met with in European costumes, in great 
hirsute head-gear, feather-topped helmets, cocked-hats, and other strange 
attire? It is not, after all, for us to laugh at the tigers of the Middle 
Empire, more especially when it is remembered that not many years back 
the command of “ Rosto feroz ao inimigo” was included in the Portu- 
ome drill, and thereupon the soldiery showed their teeth, and looked 
erocious at an imaginary enemy. China isin reality only where Europe 
was three centuries ago, and ifa few missionaries have suffered, how many 
human beings have been tortured for their faith in the dungeons of 
Avignon? and how many have expiated their right of conscience in 
solemn autos da fé in the cities of Spain ? 

Formosa, which, like Hai-nan, has its indigenous population of moun- 
taineers that have never been subjected by the Chinese, and which has 
also been the frequent seat of successful piracy and rebellion, followed in 
the rear of the insurrection ; but it appears to have been only partial in 
its effects, for Formosa is, on account of its importance to the navigation 
of the coast and its frequent seat of piracy, one of the great military 
establishments of the empire, and is occupied by some of the best Tartar 
troops. 

In the mean time the insurgents experienced their first reverses in the 
north. Attacked at Chao-chu-fu, they were defeated with the loss of some 
four hundred men killed, wounded, and prisoners. A few days after they 
experienced another defeat at Yang-chu-fu; and this was accompanied 
by a sad disaster to their fleet of junks, which was partly consumed in an 
attempt made to fire the imperial fleet. They took their revenge at 
Kway-yang, which was carried by assault, and the war, like all civil wars, 
having become envenomed by prolonged struggling, assumed now a more 
grievous aspect—the public buildings were destroyed and burnt, the 
mandarins were put to death, and the inhabitants who had sided with 
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the imperialists had to a their lives and property by heavy pecu- 

niary sacrifices. The family of the Lins, the most wealthy in the pro- 
vince, was mulcted in the sum of 200,000 taels. Wealthy patriarchal 
families of this description exist in each of the eighteen provinces of the 
Celestial Empire ; three or four generations live together on the same 
property, oe Ke one ancestor, but all have some pursuit, for in China, the 
opposite to us, the man who gains his bread by industry is more esteemed 
than he who lives upon his revenues. 

In the month of September, 1852, Tian-tah established his head- 
quarters at Hing-gan, a walled city, admirably situated, and not far from 
Kway-lin, the head-quarters of the ingenious Sin. In the mean time, 
in consonance with the political theory advocated by the embodiment of 
“ celestial virtue” of a federal empire, the rebels of Anat proclaimed a 
new sovereign without in any way infringing the rights of the descendant 
of the Mings. 

The whole disposable force of the insurgents, estimated at eight 
thousand men, next concentrated itself at Kin-chu-fu, led on by chiets 
equal in their rights, preparatory to the descent of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
the most disastrous of all the campaigns during the insurrection. Several 
more towns had fallen into the hands of the Chinese. At one, Tao-chu, 
the Tartars hit upon the happy expedient of turning the river upon the 
enemy, but it only destroyed the rats—the first time, probably, that the 
race had been exterminated by tigers. 

The emperor, humiliated by so many disasters, recalled his old and 
faithful councillors, Ki-chan and Ki-in, to the ministry; Hing-gan, an- 
other liberal, was named prime minister in the place of Sai-chang-ha, 
our old friend Sin was appointed to the government of the two Hus, and 
Y replaced him at Canton and in the two Kwangs. But with these 
changes of councillors Hian-fung did not change his policy. The Son 
of Heaven never deviated in his hostility to European barbarians; not 
even the services which they proffered to him at the most trying moments 
were capable of softening down that intensity of hatred which he has 
sucked with his Tartar mother’s milk. 

The rebels failed in an attack upon Chang-cha, the capital of Hu-nan, 
a beautiful city situated on the borders of the Siang, which flows out of a 
great lake into the Yang-tse-kiang, and backed by wooded mountains. 
This city is celebrated for an annual regatta, in which boats, representing 
all the fantastic animals created by the imagination of the children of the 
Celestial Empire, contest for prizes. ‘They were more successful, led on 
by one of their most distinguished chiefs, Tai-ping-wang, at Yo-chu, 
where they obtained great booty and two hundred junks, with which they 
were enabled to navigate the river as far as King-chu-fu. It is to be 
observed here that the viceroy of the westerly and mountainous province 
of Kway-chu had always excused himself from sending aid to the im- 
perial cause on the plea that the province was ravaged by rebels. The 
fact appears to be that these mountaineers, always vassals more than 
subjects, have rarely, if ever, been well affected towards the Mantchu 
dynasty. The hilly region of Chang-tong, inhabited by a peaceable, 
industrious, and well-affected class of people—the birthplace of Confucius 
—also declared in favour of the insurrection, and slew their governor. 
The descendants of the philosopher dwell in this district, and number 
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more than athousand. They have lived there and honoured by 
all parties for now twenty centuries. Where are the descendants of the 
great philosophers, moralists, and of the benefactors to humanity in Europe? 

All these increasing evils were augmented by a deficiency in the 
funds, which began to assume an aspect as alarming as that of the 








‘insurrection. The governors of provinces could give no account of 


the moneys entrusted to them. All they kept asking for was more 
money in order to be able to carry on the war. When they were 
moderate in their demands, they contented themselves with declaring 
that they had forty thousand men on foot; when they were extra- 
vagant, ~— boasted of one hundred thousand followers. The Son of 
Heaven is the most impudently robbed man in his empire. His minis- 
ters rob him, the governors rob the ministers, the prefects rob the go- 
vernors, and so on down to the scullion. It is one universal, organised 
system of plunder. Under such a pressure, the emperor issued an edict 
calculated to debase a nation more than any that perhaps was ever before 
issued by terrestrial monarch. It is impossible to give it at length, albeit 
of rare interest; suffice it that it openly permits the sale of all places and 
dignities, even of judges, and authorises rebellion, vice, and even crime 
to be indemnified by money. The rebels continued, in the mean time, 
the descent of the Yang-tse-kiang, and obtained possession of Hu-chang- 
fu, the capital of the province of Hu-pay, and containing at that time 
some four hundred thousand inhabitants. They also succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of one of the most remarkable districts in China, the oft- 
described three cities Hu-chang, Han-yang, and Han-chu, situated at the 
junction of the river Han with the Yang-tse-kiang, the first on the right 
bank of the Han, the second on the left, and the third on the opposite 
bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, and not less celebrated for their population, 
wealth, industrial movement, and myriads of junks, than for picturesque 
detail of the parts andthe general magnificence of the whole. Since the 
period now in question our enterprising war steamers have made their 
way up to this great commercial centre of China, and, alas! found it 
sadly fallen off in every respect from what had been depicted by different 
travellers previous to the ravages of this most frightful civil war. 

The fall of the provincial capital Hu-chang was disbelieved by the 
Europeans and provincial mandarins alike, till a manifesto from the em- 
peror, laying the blame on Sin and the commander-in-chief Hiang-yang, 
and announcing the advent of new armies collected from the now Russian 
provinces of the Kirin and the Amur, came to certify to the fact. After 
an +: ee to the loyalty of his subjects, the young emperor concluded his 
proclamation by a brief but eloquent summary of the evils entailed by 
the insurrection. 

‘¢ Years have elapsed since my armies have been on foot. The afflicted 
districts of Kwang-si have never recovered the mischief done, and Hu-nan 
has been reduced to cinders. Quite recently the spirit of rebellion has 
broken out into flames, and disorder has gained Hu-chang and Han-yang. 
The districts through which the insurrection has passed have been 
trampled under foot; and although the capitals of Kway-lin and of 
Chang-cha have been preserved intact, the sufferings of those of my 
people who have been expelled from their homes have been beyond all 
expression.” 
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The fact of the fall of the Tripolis of Hu-pay, certified by imperial 
proclamation, carried with it alarm throughout the whole empire. Not 
a town but made its levies, and prepared for war. The paucity of mili- 
tary resources possessed by China may be judged of when it is known 
that Shanghai, with a large floating population (floating in the actual, 


and not the received sense of the word), and a resident population of | 


two hundred thousand inhabitants, could only furnish a contingent of a 
hundred regulars and the same number of volunteers. The populace, 
especially the maritime portion, as experience has since shown, reserved 
themselves for action when there were greater chances of plunder. 

It is well known what a large portion of the maritime population of 
China, especially in the province of Fu-kian, or Fo-kien, is addicted to 
piracy. The embarrassments caused by the insurrection gave a new 
impetus to this system of plunder, and the pirates carried their incursions 
into the very heart of the Yang-tse-kiang. It was then that the govern- 
ment was obliged to have recourse to the ‘“ Filhos de Macao,” the dege- 
nerate descendants of the heroic adventurers of the fifteenth century, 
who armed a certain number of Portuguese lorchas ; but, unskilful as 
sailors, and with little enterprise as combatants, their aid proved a de- 
lusion. 

Under these circumstances, and the insurgents having reached Nankin, 
the emperor had no alternative but to appeal to the magnanimity of 
Great Britain to aid in putting down piracy and rebellion at the same 
time. ‘The demand for succour was made in a deceitful, boasting lan- 
guage, and for service to be rendered all that was promised was “the 
gratitude of the people, and the assurance that each could pursue his 
avocations in tranquillity!” The English and the Americans jointl 
tendered their good aid to put down piracy, but they declined, after the 
language of the appeal made to them, to take rank among the tributaries 
of China, and as newly subjected nations, who it would be announced in 
some new proclamation had conducted themselves faithfully in the duties 
which it was assigned to them to perform. 

When the Chinese party had thus obtained possession of the richest 
provinces of the empire, Kiang-nan and Kiang-si, their leaders assumed 
a real importance, and more correct information was obtained as to their 
individuality. Tai-ping-wan—we use only his assumed name, “ the 
great pacificator’—was the commander-in-chief, and he had with him 
four kings, his celleagues: Tung-wang, king of the east, a little spare 
man, about thirty-five years of age, and pitted with small-pox; Si-wang, 
king of the west, young, active, and brave—the Achilles of this pleiad of 
kings, but since dead; Nan-wang, king of the south, a man of letters ; 
and Pay-wang, king of the north, young, and of great strength and 
intrepidity—the Ajax of the insurrection. Such were the five chiefs 
whose army now acted in concert, aud they were aided and abetted by a 
great cation of inferior officers. T'wo ministers are also deserving of 
mention, as they may play an important part should the Chinese party 
be successful and carry the day against the Mantchu Tartars. One is a 
little, sharp, clever personage, Fung-je-chang by name; the other is 
thin, ugly, and bony, but a highly educated man, and the author, it is 
supposed, of most of the proclamations issued by the insurgents. ‘This is 
the person who is believed to be a Chang-ti, or Protestant, and a member 
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of the “ Chinese Union,” if not an actual disciple of Gutzlaff’s. His name 
is Chi-ta-kai. 

After having obtained possession of the triple city of Hu-pay, the 
rebels continued the descent of the Yang-tse-kiang, and contol succes- 
sively Kin-kiang, Gan-king, and Hu-hu. Obtaining possession at the 
same time of all the junks and merchant vessels that were on the river, 
the five kings made their appearance before Nankin with a formidable 
fleet and an army of fifty thousand men. Nankin, with its five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, had been the capital of the empire under the Ming, 
or Chinese dynasty. What remains in the present day of this once great 
city, occupies, like the existing fragments of Bagdad—the city of the 
Khalifs—only a small extent of the circuit of the walls, which embraced 
an area three times the extent of Paris. The land is now cultivated 
where there were formerly streets, and the grass grows on the quays 
where the junks used to lie in a triple row. Yet nothing can exceed the 
fertility of the province of Kiang-nan. It surpasses alike Flanders, 
Belgium, and Lombardy. The fertile alluvium of the Yang-tse-kiang 
is furrowed by a thousand canals full of fish, and lined with bamboos and 
willows. The plains between are covered with yellow cotton, rice, fruit, 
and vegetables that yield two crops in the year. Scarlet and mother-of- 
pear! + comm enliven the scene. This province alone supports thirty- 
eight millions of inhabitants, ten times as many as Belgium, and more 
than all France put together. 

“ And yet,” writes a Frenchman, pondering upon this vast amount of 

pulation and productiveness accumulated in one single province of the 
Celestial Empire, “ good people, our countrymen, those who have the 
happiness to figure to themselves that our nation is the richest and the 
most powerful in the world, also believe that their country is the most 
populous.” These are the same “ good people,” we suppose, who, because 
we cannot go along with them in their policy of aggression and annexa- 
tion, officially declare that we have nothing for the future but to take 
rank as a second-class power! A little travel sometimes does a wondrous 
deal of good in clearing the eyesight and sweeping away the cobwebs of 
national, political, and even religious prejudices. 

Whilst the army of the five kings was gathering around the old monu- 
ment of the Mings—the axis, as it were, of an extinct dynasty—the well- 
known nine-storied pagoda—the emperor was raising his wife by pro- 
clamation in the Kin-sin-pao—the official gazette of Pekin and the 
“Moniteur”’ of the eighteen provinces, and of three hundred and sixty 
millions of people—to the rank of empress associate. Sin was deposed, and 
the aid of ships purchased from the Anglo-Americans, and of rusty guns 
bought from the Portuguese of Macao, was sought for, but all in vain ; 
the people of the old capital of the Mings naturally sided with those who 
proclaimed the revival of the dynasty and the re-establishment of their 
city as the capital of the empire. Nankin soon capitulated to the in- 
surgents, who have held it, and the mouths of the Yang-tse-kiang, ever 
since. The Chinese party may be barbarians ; in that they only imitate 
their rivals—the Mantchus. They may have destroyed cities and 
massacred the inhabitants where they met with prolonged opposition ; 
they may have since been beaten by the Mantchu Tartars when they 
crossed the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, on their way to Pekin ; they may 
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have manifested a hostile bearing to Europeans, owing partly to the mis- 
representations of their countrymen, and partly to the attitude assumed 
by Europeans themselves; they may have treated Sir George Bonham’s 
mission scurvily; and their chief may, in Oriental extravagance, have 
gone so far as to designate himself ‘ Brother of the Saviour.” It is an 
Eastern expression, as i say Sons of God. But they have still some 
redeeming points about them; they have overthrown idolatry, they re- 
ceive the word of God with the greatest deference and eagerness. They 
call us brothers, and they are engaged in printing the Bible to a very 
large extent. There cannot be a question, then, but that, with all their 
faults, they present the best material with which to work out the regene- 
ration of China. If, after the lapse of so many years, they have been 
unable to expel the reigning dynasty, still they hold possession of the 
richest and most wealthy and central provinces of the Flowery Land. Of 
the four most important and central marts of China, Chu-sin on the 
Yellow River, Fuh-shan, Han-chu, and King-tai-chin, three are on the 
vast and populous plain of the Yang-tse-kiang, and in the hands of the 
Chinese party. In that of the broken-down Mantchus, there only remains 
a few strongholds, the ports maintained by European forces and the 
northerly provinces of Pe-cheli, or Pay-chili, Chan-si, and Chen-si. 

There can, indeed, be no mistake as to the bearing of such an event as 
the fall of Nankin into the hands of an essentially native or Chinese party, 
with the prestige of the restoration of an ancient dynasty and an antique 
capital. The Tartar party may still, abetted by guns obtained from the 
Muscovites in barter for a province, hold out against gun-boats, taken by 
surprise and at every disadvantage, from behind ball-absorbing entrench- 
ments ; but it is like the last gush of brilliancy from a dying light. Sir 
John Davis, than whom no one is more conversant with China, said long 
ago of Nankin : 

“This city would be the place most accessible to a European fleet; and 
as the canal flows into the river a little below the city, on the sea side, 
the blocade of the mouth of the canal and of the Yang-tse-kiang would 
not fail to place the whole empire at the mercy of an invader, even to the 
capital, which is provisioned by the central and southerly provinces.” His 
words were prophetic; for when the British appeared at the point indi- 
cated, and held possession of the entrance of the canal, the mandarins 
hastened humbly to sue for peace; they knew that the British from that 
moment held the keys of the empire of China, and that it was in their 
power at any time to starve the emperor in his paradise. 

Times are now changed ; a Chinese faction holds the ancient city and 
its canal. Pekin is provisioned from the seaports still held by a Tartar 
soldiery by sea; and the allies have the obscure viceroy of a province 
to bring“to terms rather than the hereditary ruler of a vast empire. 
The misadventure at the mouths of the Peiho have led altogether to 
mistaken and exaggerated notions as to the power and resources of the 
Tartar dynasty. A few frigates and gun-boats, and a small body of troops 
inured to desultory warfare in India, would have settled the matter with 
the last*of the Tsings in a very short time. How far such a settlement 
would influence the Chinese party it is difficult to say. There is room in 
the relation of the two—Tartar v. Chinese—for the display of much 
forensic and diplomatic ability. The days of the Wellesleys, the Has- 
Dec.—vou. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXVII, 2D 
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tings, the Mintos, and the Malcolms must be as utterly gone by as those 
of the Clives, the Wellingtons, and the Lakes, when Great Britain has 
to wait for foreign aid to avenge a grievous insult inflicted by a barbarian 
power, or when the existence of such an opportunity cannot be turned to 
the advantage of a progressive civilisation.* 
The policy of the Tartar dynasty has been hitherto limited to the in- 
vention of lying proclamations, in order to terrify the Europeans and 
incense them against the insurgents, and to implicate them in actual 
hostilities. Unfortunately their duplicity, backed by the love of gain, has 
met with a partial success. We have seen that the Tao-tah, or prefect of 
Shanghai, succeeded in purchasing the aid of a few Portuguese lorchas, 
under the pretence of putting down piracy on the river, but really to act 
against the insurgents. An old receiving ship, called the Science, was 
also purchased from the Anglo-American house of Russell, and, as it 
sailed up the Yang-tse-kiang, it was proclaimed that the foreign barba- 
rians, vassals to the Son of Heaven, were sending succour to his cause. 
This exasperated the insurgents, who had always upheld the cause of 
Europeans and of their faith in the highest degree, and the United States 
steamer Susquehanna having unfortunately gone up the river at the very 
time, they put the governor of Nankin, who had been spared up to that 
epoch, to death, and, fixing his head on a bamboo, planted the bloody 
trophy on the city walls, as an act of defiance to the barbarians. Luckily, 
a man of great courage and moral intrepidity—Mr. Meadows—undertook 
at this crisis to wend his way by Su-ehu-fu—the Capua of China—to 
Nankin, to correct the erroneous impressions promulgated by the Tartar 
mandarins; and thus was this misunderstanding, so fertile in mischief, 
removed for the time being. The feelings of the Chinese themselves, not 
only at Nankin and Su-chu-fu, but even at Shanghai, may be best judged 
of when it is stated, on the authority of Sir John Davis, that when our 
armament carried the immense line of stone batteries which had been con- 
structed at Wusung, at the mouth of the Shanghai river, the natives very 
merrily lent their aid to drag our guns against the town, the Tartar troops 
being all dispersed. ‘The treaty of peace was on that occasion signed, 
curiously enough, on board the Cornwallis flag-ship, opposite that very 
gate of Nankin where Sir John Davis himself saw our ambassador, the 
late Lord Amherst, openly insulted by the gate being closed against him, 
in 1806. There is a retribution even in the affairs of nations. It is, 
perhaps, to be regretted that the Europeans of Shanghai should have 
deemed it necessary to arm, and fortify, and to enter into active hostilities 
against the Chinese party ; but they had, really, no more alternative than 
Lord Elgin’s exploratory expedition on its ascent of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
when fired upon by the forts in the hands of the insurgents. It might be 
suggested that, as we brought the |Chinese government to terms upon 
one occasion, by occupying the mouth of the Grand Canal at Nankin, 





* The opinion of the most experienced Romanist missionaries is said to be that 
the empire, as now constituted, is too large for the management of one sovereign, 
and that if it could be divided there would be a prospect of progress; and they 
say, why not determine on such a division without more ado? Let Tian-tah, or 
Tai-ping-wang, who emphatically disclaims all desire to be treated as more than 
human, be confirmed in the southern region. Let Hien-fung, with the aid of his 
Russian friends, make himself as secure as he can in the north. 
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the same plan might be adopted on the present occasion; but this has 
been ably met by Sir John Davis and Mr. Consul Alcock, by pointing 
out that the ground has been now pre-occupied for the last five or 
six years by the insurgents. They have, by possessing Nankin, Chin- 
kiang-fu, and the canal, cut off all communication with Pekin that way 
as well as we could, and by going there we should only come in collision 
with those to whom we have always professed perfect neutrality—we 
must, then, become either their allies or their enemies. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt, as advocated by Captain Collinson and the 
lamented Captain Vansittart, that there is nothing that would ultimately 
tend more to cement the bonds of amity between China and Great Britain 
than sending our steamers up into the interior by means of the Yang-tse- 
kiang, putting down piracy on that great river, and opening commercial 
relations with Han-chu and its two sister cities. The Yang-tse-kiang 
stands unrivalled by any other river in this world as regards its popula- 
tion, its wealth, and the enormous traffic that takes place on its waters. 
Mr Consul Alcock declares that we have no conception in England 
of the vast extent of the inland traffic of China. There is, he asserts, a 
greater trade carried on between the eighteen provinces of China than 
between all Europe and the rest of the world. If we wish, says the same 
authority, to have a share in that trade, we must go up to Han-chu, 
where we should find a new market for our manufactures, and a means 
of distributing them in the interior among millions who have never heard 
of them. No real progress will be made till we have gained these two 
points—free access to the tea and silk districts and the central marts 
there, and the right to navigate the Yang-tse-kiang and to enter the 
great cities on its banks or those of its tributaries. 

Mr. Crawfurd, who estimates the population of the great plain of the 
Yang-tse-kiang at somewhere about one hundred millions, or about three- 
and-a-half times the population of the United Kingdom, also advocates 
the navigation of the Yang-tse-kiang, as affording us the means of con- 
trolling the Chinese, and dictating to them terms of fairness and justice 
in our intercourse. We availed ourselves of this means on a former occa- 
sion, and in Mr. Crawfurd’s opinion we shall be obliged to do so again. 
As to the objection founded on the presence of the Tye-pings, as Mr. 
Crawfurd designates the Chinese party, they are, he says, sanguinary 
vagabonds and rebels, and if they oppose our advance they should be 
knocked on the head.* 

Mr. Lockhart, in a memoir on the Yang-tse-kiang published by the 
Royal Geographical Society, also considers it of the first importance that 
access to this district should be secured to us; it appears, he says, to be 
the most important mart in Asia; half the Manchester and Leeds goods 
that are sent to China have already found their way there. If a line of 
European commerce were opened, sea-going ships would leave their 
cargoes at Shanghai, and steamers would be employed on the river. 





* The much-regretted Captain Vansittart remarked upon the barbarities of 
imperialists as compared with those of the rebels, that, upon} the retaking of 
Amoy, the Tartars executed some fourteen hundred in about fifty minutes, until 
the very sea around was covered with blood; on landing on the wharf he had the 
gore running over his shoes. Captain Vansittart also reverted to the well-known 
diabolical proceedings of Commissioner Yeh at Canton. 
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396 China. 
Mr. Pliny Miles, of the United States, compares the Yang-tse-kiang 
with the Mississippi, than which, he says, there are no two rivers so 
nearly alike. But there is this difference, that while one has a popula- 
tion of one hundred millions on its banks, the other has not more than ten 
or twelve millions. Now, when we come to consider the immense num- 
ber of steamers running on the Mississippi to supply the wants of those 
ten millions, we can form some idea of the enormous number of vessels 
there must be on the Yang-tse-kiang to supply the wants of that vast 
population of one hundred millions, or more. The Mississippi and its 
tributaries have in constant employment more than a thousand steam- 
boats, and many of these of very large size: and Mr. Miles justly re- 
marked, that were the same class of steamers introduced on the Yang- 
tse-kiang that run on the American rivers—vessels drawing from thirteen 
inches to three feet of water—it would inevitably give an enormous 
impetus to the traffic of that great river. 
hen the British squadron ascended the Yang-tse-kiang in 1858, an 
account of which ascent has been given by Mr. Oliphant, secretary to 
the Earl of Elgin, the cities were found to be sadly desolated by pro- 
longed civil war. Still they were united in declaring Han-kow, or Han- 
chu, to be the most central spot in the empire, from whence foreign trade 
might radiate. It is to be observed that, on this occasion, the Furtous, 
Captain Sherard Osborn, drawing sixteen feet of water, reached this great 
a important central mart. ‘The river is navigabie much further up, 
and beyond are caravan routes to Nepaul and India—the ancient com- 
mercial line between the extreme east and the central east—before ships 
went to India by the Cape of Good Hope. If the Yang-tse-kiang is not 
the longest river in the world, being three thousand miles long; if it 
does not drain so large an area even as the Amur—one hundred and 
thrty-six thousand eight hundred to one hundred and forty-five thousand 
square miles—it is universally admitted to be one of the most important, 
having so many populous cities containing one hundred millions of people 
on its banks, and traversing as it does the centre of one of the richest 
and most productive countries in the world. The trade of Shanghai in 
exports alone is now about 12,000,000. sterling per annum, paid for by 
Manchester and Leeds goods, bar silver, and opium. ‘To what extent 
this trade might be extended in the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang it 
would be futile to speculate upon, but it opens prospects even far beyond 
that, and which extend to the very heart of Thibet. If rebellion has 
devastated the land, and desolation has stalked abroad, any one who has 
witnessed the celerity with which the indomitable industry of the Chinese 
has repaired the effects of a conflagration in a large town may well feel 
sanguine as to the speedy revival of commerce and population as soon as 
there is renewed safety to property and person. Were the Mantchu 
dynasty unimpressionable, and the rights of the Chinese to be advocated 
by European and American powers, or were the Mantchus to leave the 
pacification of China to the powers, with the opening of the country as a 
recompense, there cannot be the slightest doubt but that the Yang-tse- 
kiang would soon again be covered by the Chinaman’s argosies : 
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China. 397 


Indeed, a well-known couplet of our own poet might (with slight varia- 
tion) be applied to the Chinese : 


You break his web of industry in vain, 
The creature’s at his busy work again. 


But to believe with Mr. Crawfurd, because that gentleman once failed 
on a mission to the Birman court up the Irrawaddy, that any attempt to 
negotiate with the Mantchu dynasty at Pekin, or to keep up a represen- 
tative there, will prove a total failure, is almost too grievous an error to 
entertain fora moment. Such local negotiation must lead to one thing 
or another—the fall of the dynasty, or the success of the cause of com- 
merce and civilisation. All sinologists—learned men, or eminently prac- 
tical men intimately acquainted with the country personally—agree that, 
until we have direct relations with the court of Pekin, based upon a 
rational footing, we shall always be met by anomalies and contradic- 
tions. 

It is true that it is only prudent to make a reserve of the extreme dif- 
ficulty there is in predicting anything of a people whose ways are so 
diametrically opposite in almost everything to our own; who designate 
the compass as a “ south-pointing needle,” and who call the north-west 
the west-north, and the south-east the east-south ; who mount a horse on 
the off side, and mourn for their relations in a complete suit of white ; 
with whom the left hand is the place of honour, and who keep the head 
covered out of civility; who begin a book exactly where we end one, and 
read vertically from top to bottom instead of horizontally from left to 
right; whose men wear petticoats and necklaces of beads and carry fans, 
and whose women smoke pipes of tobacco, but do mot wear crinolines ; 
whose old men fly paper kites while their little boys study philosophy, 
and who place the seat of the human intellect in the stomach! But still 
there is much to be hoped for. It surely is not in the ways of Providence 
that nations should remain always stationary and exclusive. Above all, 
it is gratifying to find Lord Clyde, who, when Sir Colin Campbell, made 
an ascent of the Yang-tse-kiang as far as Nankin, endorsing the expe- 
rienced sinologist Mr. Thom’s political axiom in regard to the conduct 
to be pursued towards the Chinese: ‘* Having once made a demand, we 
cannot withdraw it without confirming the Chinese in the impression 
that we are afraid of them. ‘This impression has gone abroad over the 
empire, and such a most fatal and unhappy impression may very likely 
cause seas of blood at some future day.” ‘The only way to avert this is 
not to ask of the emperor more than it is decent and just that he should 
grant; but once the demand made, to see that it is carried out, and not 
to insist upon the reception of an envoy at Pekin, and then back out of 
it, and say that the residence of such representative at a seaport will 
suffice. It is one of the great principles in all political relations with 
Orientals to be moderate, yet firm; every act of forbearance is invariably 
looked upon as a weakness. The fact of the powers insisting upon the 
issue of a hatti-scheriff by the Sultan, and then never troubling them- 
selves about its execution, may one day be the cause of the fall of the 
present dynasty in Turkey in Europe; and the letting off the Hindus 
from all contributions to the expenses of the late rebellion—albeit they 
have riches untold hoarded up in remote and obscure places—will do 
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398 China. 


more to lower the British character, and shake her sway in India, than 
aught that has occurred since a Briton first put his foot upon the land. 
This is a point, however, that can only be felt in all its foree by one who 
is intimate with the Oriental character—it is Sanscrit to the anti-Eng- 
lish school of politicians. 

The policy advocated by Sir John Davis in regard to Canton is pre- 
cisely that which is best suited to Pekin, and, indeed, to every provincial 
capital or vice-royalty which the progress of events may require to be no 
longer monopolised, to the exclusion of commerce and civilisation, by a 
rabble from the deserts of Tartary, who have no more natural right in the 
Yellow Empire than the Turks have at Constantinople. At most of the 
new ports to the northward, Sir John remarked, in a memoir read before 
the Royal Geographical Society, the power and the moderation of the 
British were equally demonstrated during the war, until the growing 
good-feeling of the native population towards their invaders became one 
of the omens, at least, which induced the imperial government to hasten 
an accommodation with us. The forbearance, on the other hand, shown 
to Canton, was attributed, as is usual with all semi-barbarous nations, to 
wrong motives—a mistake which the experience of the north did not tend 
to correct, because the immense distances, and the imperfect means of 
communication, keep the different portions of the empire very much in 
the dark respecting each other. Hence this very forbearance only tended 
to promote both the ill-feeling and the arrogance of the Cantonese. It 
seems a good policy, then, argued Sir John, as regards the Cantonese, 
and mere justice and humanity towards the better disposed populations, 
that if a lesson is to be administered, it should be administered in the 
right quarter. Topical evils require topical remedies. 

Now this is precisely the case with Pekin. With Great Britain, 
France, Russia, the United States, Spain, Prussia, and even Denmark, 
all pressing on the Celestial borders, it is high time that the question 
should be decided upon what terms European ambassadors are to be 
received at the court of China. If government should be weak enough 
to concede the point of non-residence of a British ambassador, as advo- 
cated by some, it is quite certain that other powers would do nothing of 
the kind. The Romanists have already a church in Pekin; the Russians 
have their agents, and are about to inaugurate telegraphic communica- 
tion between the capital and their own territory. This would require a 
resident staff of engineers. Great Britain would then, by such undig- 
nified forbearance, only place itself in an isolated position of weakness 
and incompetency. 

Again, the ancient ceremonial code of the empire can no longer be 
tolerated. Degradations to which European envoys, in the earlier ages 
of travel, reluctantly submitted, cannot be imposed any longer. For cen- 
turies a struggle has been carried on between the professors of Chinese 
and Tartar etiquette and the representatives of the West. A French 
sinologist, of great learning and experience, has recently translated the 
stipulations of the Tartar government with respect to foreign ministers, 
and the volume distinctly proves that which has been ignorantly or dis- 
honestly denied by the anti-English faction—the ignominy forced upon 
such envoys as solicit a personal audience of the emperor at Pekin. Do 
these illogical defamers of their country, it has been justly asked, know 
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that, in the state documents of China, England is characterised as a tri- 
butary kingdom? Have they heard that the ambassador of Queen 
Victoria would be compelled to present his letter of credence after three 
times kneeling {and nine times touching the ground with his face pro- 
strate before the jaundiced ape who calls himself Emperor of China? 
This is a state of things alike degrading to all European nations that have 
submitted to it, and that must be put an end to for ever. 

We have no right, it may be suggested, to force our civilisation upon 
China; but when the Chinese have contracted solemn engagements and 
unquestionable obligations, we are justified in acting upon them, and in 
enforcing penalties for their infraction. The case between England and 
China is that of a lenient creditor defrauded and outraged by an unscru- 
pulous, an unprincipled, and an ungrateful debtor. Have not the Chinese 
been for years indebted to British steamers and their crews for the extir- 
pation of piracy? And how have they returned the benefit conferred 
upon them? Yet in the midst of all their insulting arrogance and con- 
tumacious contempt have they not been treated with every conceivable 
and most mistaken and ill-placed forbearance? Did not Lord Elgin 
even remit the pecuniary ransom due from them? Was not Pekin 
spared, when it might have been laid in ruins? Has not Canton been 
governed, since its occupation, without offence even to the local man- 
darins? And would it not be the same of every other provincial capital 
or port, should matters once be settled at Pekin? The envoy of Queen 
Victoria cannot go to that city in a manner that is inconsistent with the 
dignity of the crowned head that he represents, still less can British sea- 
men and marines be shot down with impunity by unworthy stratagems. 
There is no doubt but that Russia and the United States will make great 
and untiring efforts to prevent a collision taking place between the 
Mantchu Tartars and Great Britain and France united, or Great Britain 
acting unsupported, in the apprehension that he who strikes the first 
blow at a decrepit and fallen monarchy—an illusory power of pasteboard 
and tinsel—will reap the greatest amount of political or commercial 
benefits. It is not at all impossible, in this age of truckling, that they 
may succeed. Their interested motives will, strange to say, meet with 
supporters in this country. Great Britain will, however, remember that 
in this instance she has not only her commerce to protect, but that she 
has also her honour to redeem. Public opinion, with the fractional ex- 
ceptions before alluded to, and whom that veteran statesman Lord 
Brougham has denounced and branded, and for ever held up to national 
ignominy as “fiendish tempters,” has clearly expressed itself upon this 
point. It will not permit a British envoy to crawl like a worm, crouch like 
a dog, and lick the dust like a slave, before a barbarian chief; nor will 
it allow the insult to our flag, and the treacherous slaughter of our 
countrymen, to go unavenged. Come what will out of it, it will honour 
those who avenge our wrongs, and restore our reputation, tarnished for a 
moment by an act of perfidy, to its pristine lustre, no matter in countries 
however remote, however obscure, or however difficult of approach. 
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AN ILL-OMENED DREAM WORKED OUT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A MIDDLE-SIZED comfortable room in a country house was growing dusk 
and dim in the autumn twilight. The large blazing fire had faded down to 
red embers, having rendered the atmosphere unpleasantly warm, and a 
lady seated in a lounging chair had pushed it quite back, so that she was 
in the shade both from the light and the fire. A look of perplexity, of 
care, sat on her face, young and lovely though it was, and even in her 
hands, as they lay, listless, on her lap, there was an air of abandonment. 

Her pte were buried in a painful retrospect ; the retrospect of 
only the two months past : they had brought grief to her—as the summer 
did to the unhappy gul, told of in the ‘“‘ Banks of Allan Water.” 

You cannot have forgotten her. It was Clara Lake, and this paper 
will close her history. The world, in its hard, matter-of-fact reality, 
laughs at such histories; but it has to witness such from its nooks and 
corners, laugh or not laugh. 

Had any one told her, the previous August, when she came over to 
Guild Farm for a two days’ visit, that the visit would not be one of days, 
but of months, she would have disbelieved them. Nevertheless, things 
had so turned out, all easily and naturally, as it seemed to look back upon, 
as it seemed to her, now - was tracing its events. 

The two days’ visit had passed delightfully, and Mrs. Chester pressed 
them to remain to the end of the week. A happy idea (or the contrary : 
the reader must judge) came to Mr. Lake before it was over. They had 
contemplated making alterations in their house at Katterley : two of the 
rooms were to be enlarged, and the whole repapered, painted, and em- 
bellished. Mr. Lake proposed that it should be set about then, instead of 
deferred till spring, and that they should remain his sister’s guests while 
it was done, paying her of course, sub rosa, for Mrs. Chester had a dif- 
ficulty in making both ends meet. They would not be above a month 
about the alterations, if they worked well, was Mr. Lake’s opinion, and 
his wife acquiesced, for Mrs. Chester pressed it eagerly. He knew nothing 
of workmen ; builders, carpenters, decorators: the old saying, “If once 
you get them into a house, you never get them out,” seemed to hold true 
in this instance ; for here was October come, and Katterley Lodge was 
as far off being ready for their reception as ever. 

It would have been a very slight grievance, for Mrs. Chester’s house 
was agreeable, and they had no particular home ties; no children yet 
awhile ; their baby had died. A very slight grievance indeed, under 
ordinary circumstances: but there was one inhabiting it with them, who 
— rendering it insupportable to Clara Lake. It was Angeline, Lady 

is. 

Young, good-looking, exacting, living but in admiration, and not 
scrupulous how she obtained it, provided she got it, she had cast her 
basilisk eyes, the first hour she met him, on the careless, attractive 
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An Ill-omened Dream Worked Out. 401 


Frederick Lake, one of those men, wife or no wife, who are ever ready to 
meet such admiration more than half way. A flirtation was plunged into, 
pretty deep on both sides, and for a whole month it never gave Mrs. Lake 
a care or a thought, for she was accustomed to see her husband’s admira- 
tion given to others: but never yet had a possibility crossed her mind 
that he could give more than admiration, for she believed his love was 
hers; hers only; to be hers for ever. 

Imperceptibly, she could not remember when it first arose, a shade of 
annoyance, of vexation stole upon her, for the flirtation (we have to call 
it that, for want of a better name) grew into sentiment, if not to passion; 
and also to concealment—a bad sign, the latter. And now, that October 
was come in, and passing, Clara Lake’s whole inward life was one scene 
of pain, of wild jealousy, preying upon her very heartstrings. She had 
loved her husband with all the fervour of a deeply imaginative nature, and 
she had believed in him with the perfect trustingness of a refined, un- 
suspicious English girl. 

She sat in her chair there, drawn away from the heat of the fire, but 
what was that heat, compared to the heat, the inward fever that raged 
within her? ‘If it could but end!” she murmured, “if we could but 
go back to our home at Katterley!” Mr. Lake had gone over by the 
train, that afternoon, to see how it was progressing, and she wondered he 
was not back. Lady Ellis had disappeared after dinner, Mrs. Chester was 
in the nursery, where she had a dressmaker at work, making frocks for 
her children ; for she had to practise various little ins and outs of economy ; 
so that Mrs. Lake had the room to herself. 

A young girl came in, Fanny Chester, and Mrs, Lake roused herself, 
glad perhaps of the interruption to her thoughts. ‘Is mamma in the 
nursery still, dear?” 

“Yes. She’s helping at the skirts, and showing Miss Cooper how she 
wants the bodies cut. Is Uncle Fred not here ?” 

“‘ Uncle Fred is not back yet, Fanny.” 

“Yes he is. I saw him from the window with Lady Ellis, ever so 
long ago. They were going towards the shrubbery. Will you please 
reach me one of those old newspapers up there? Mamma sent me for it : 
she wants to cut a pattern.”’ 

Giving the child the newspaper she asked for, and watching her from 
the room, Mrs. Lake drew to the window and looked out, her heart beat- 
ing rebelliously. So! he was back, “ever so long ago,” and solacing 
himself with the sweet companionship of Lady Ellis! An impulse, a 
wild impulse which she could not restrain, led her to open the glass doors 
and step out into the dusky twilight, willing to see with her own eyes 
whether the child’s information was true. Had she given herself a 
moment’s time for reflection she probably would not have gone, for she 
was of a highly honourable nature, and the very idea of being a spy, 
even upon her recreant husband, is abhorrent to such, Had she ever 
followed them before? No. Though she knew there had been stolen 
interview upon interview. 

It was a raw, foggy evening, and the air struck upon her with a chill 
as she came out of the heated room. What cared she? Had she been 
plunged into a bath of ice, she would not have felt it then. 

Well, what did she find, or see? Nothing very dreadful, taking it in 
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402 An Ill-omened Dream Worked Out. 


the abstract, but quite enough to fan the jealous indignation of a wife. 
The shrubbery appeared to be empty, and she had glided half way down 
it, when from a cross opening, she caught the sound of advancing foot- 
steps and voices. Retreat was not expedient, for she must pass the open- 


ing, and might encounter them: and she darted into an alcove, behind 


the bench which ran along its front. She had not bargained to get so 
close to them, and almost hoped the earth might open and bury her alive, 
rather than she should be seen. 

He was toying with one of her hands ; they were close enough for 
Mrs. Lake to see that in the dusk; and his tones were low and tender— 
the same tones which had been given to her before their marriage, and 
which had won her heart for ever. What he was saying, she could not in 
her agitation tell, but as they were passing her, going from the house, 
not to it, Lady Ellis spoke. 

“ Frederick, it is getting dark and cold.” 

Frederick ! And his wife listening! It might have made no difference, 
had Lady Ellis known that. 

“The dark won’t hurt you,” he softly said. “ Are you not with 
me?” 

But it is damp also. Indeed, since I returned from India, I feel both 
the cold and damp very much.”’ 

She spoke in a timid, gentle tone: as different from her natural tones, 
as different from those she used to any one but him, as can well be ima- 
gined. That she had set herself out to gain his love, to trample upon 
his wife’s feelings, to outrage her affections, was a sure fact. How far 
Lady Ellis contemplated going, or Mr. Lake either, and what they may 
have anticipated would be the final upshot, how or where it was to end, 
was best known to themselves : let it lie with them. 

** There’s a shawl of yours, I think, Angeline, in the summer-house. 
Sit you there while I get it.” | 

He actually placed her on the bench close to where his wife was stand- 
ing: they touched each other within an inch or two. Clara drew in her 
breath, and wished the earth would open. 

He came swinging back with it: a warm, grey woollen shawl. ‘“ All 
right, Angeline. Don’t you remember throwing it off last evening when 
we were there: I noticed that you left it. Now be quiet. Have you 
any pins: I'll wrap you up.” 

She had risen, and he put the shawl upon her, carrying it over her head, 
and making her sit down again while he “‘fixed” it, so that only her face 
was visible, pinning it under her chin: with such care—oh! with such 
care. 

“* You are taking as much trouble as though we were going to stop out 
till midnight,” laughed Lady Ellis. ‘* What will your wife think ?” 

** She doesn’t know I am back. Andif she did: what then? There; 
you can’t feel the cold now.” 

“No, I don’t think I can.’’ 

“ But what am I to have for my pains ?” 

She did not answer. And Frederick Lake, lifting the handsome face 
to his, kissed it passionately. ‘‘ My dearest !’’ he softly whispered. 

They moved away. He with his arm round her : possibly to keep the 
shawl in its place. And Mrs. Lake stole from her hiding-corner and 
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hastened to the farm: had any one been near, they might have heard a 
low wail, as of a breaking heart, that came forth and mingled with the 
inclement evening air. 

Some writer remarks—and I think it is Bulwer, in his * Student”— 
that, to the vulgar, there is but one infidelity in love. It is perfectly 
true: but I think the word “ vulgar” is there misplaced ; unless we may 
apply it to all, whether inmates of the palace or the cottage, whose tem- 
perament is not of the ultra-refined. U/tra-refined, mind! they of the 
sensitive, proud, impassioned nature, whose inward life, its thoughts, its 
workings, can never be betrayed to the world, any more than they them- 
selves can be understood by it. They are hardly fit to dwell on this 
earth, to battle with its sins and its cares: for their spirit is more exalted 
than is well; it may be said, more etherealised: the gold too highly 
refined, remember, is not adapted for general use. That the broad, 
vulgar idea conveyed by the word, infidelity, is not their infidelity, is very 
certain. It is the unfaithfulness of the spirit, the wandering of the 
heart’s truth to another, that constitutes infidelity for them: and where 
such comes, it shatters the heart’s life, as effectually as a blast of lightning 
shatters the tree it falls on. This was the infidelity that wrought the 
misery of Clara Lake: that other infidelity, whether it was, or was not 
to have place, she barely glanced at: her husband’s love had left her for 
another, and what mattered aught else ? 

She returned, shivering, to the house, entering by the glass doors. The 
fire was nearly out: it wanted stirring and replenishing: she never saw 
it, never noticed it, but crept up-stairs to her own room. We cannot 
follow her: for you may not doubt that the quarter of an hour she 
stopped in it, she had need to be alone, away from the prying eyes of 
men. 

The warm light came out from the open nursery door as she emerged 
again, and she went in. Mrs. Chester was running the slate-coloured 
lining to the skirt of a black frock, and Miss Cooper sat at the same 
table, equally busy. She was the sister of the young man who had 
driven the train the night of the accident in August; was, like him, 
steady and well-conducted, and many ladies employed her at their houses 
by day. 

“Ts it you, Clara?” exclaimed Mrs. Chester. “I shall be down in an 
instant. Is tea on the table ?” 

“J—I don’t know. I have been in my room,” replied Mrs. Lake, 
sitting in a low chair close to the fire. 

A light, quick footstep was heard on the stairs, and Frederick Lake 
dashed in, a gay smile on his handsome face. “ Pretty housekeepers you 
are! the fire’s out, down stairs.” 

‘The fire out !” uttered Mrs. Chester, in consternation. “ Clara, dear, 
what have you been thinking of? you should have rung. Where’s Lady 
Ellis? what will she say of my housekeeping? Fanny, run, and tell one 
of them to see to it. So you have got back, Fred,” she added to her 
brother. 

“Safe and sound,” was his response. ‘And how are you by this 
time, Clary ?” cried he, as, standing between her and the table, he bent 
down to the low chair where she sat, and kissed her forehead. 

It was a cold kiss—a careless matter-of-course sort of kiss, @ /a matri- 
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mony. She made no answering response, but the hot crimson dyed her 
cheeks, as she contrasted it with certain other kisses bestowed by him on 
somebody else not long before ; they were passionate enough: rather too 
much so. Had ‘he noticed, he might have seen his wife press her hand 

ly on her bosom : as if she might be trying to hide its tumultuous 
throbbing. 

“ And how does the house get on, Fred?” asked Mrs. Chester. 

“ Slower than ever. You'll have us till Christmas, Penelope, accord- 
ing to the present look-out.” 

“T hope I shall: although Clara”—turning towards her—‘“‘ does seem 
in a fidget to get back.” 

Clara seemed in a fidget about nothing, just then: she was sitting 
perfectly still, her face and her eyes cast down. Frederick Lake rattled 
on, in his own fashion, beginning upon the dressmaker now. 

**What’s that you are cutting out? a pair of pantaloons for me?” 

“It’s a pair of sleeves, sir.” 

** Oh, sleeves: I feared they’d hardly be large enough. By the way, 
nothing has been done yet about your brother, one way or the other.” 

“No, sir. It is very hard.” 

“It is very strange,” returned Mr. Lake—“ strange there should be 
this contradiction about the lights. Each side is so positive.” 

“7 am quite certain, sir, that Matthew would not say what was untrue, 
even to saye himself: therefore, when he says it was only the green light 
that was up, I know it was the green.” 

“Precisely the same thing that I tell everybody: I have unlimited 
faith in Cooper.” 

“ And there’s Colonel West to bear out what he says, sir, you know. 
The colonel would not say the green light was up, if it was not.” 

“No. But then, again, Oliver Jupp and the station people maintain 


it was the red. For my part, I think there must have been a little con- | 


juring going on, Have you been out for a walk to-day, Clara?” 

** No. 

“You might have come back and taken her,” put in Mrs. Chester. 
‘Lady Ellis did not have her walk to-day, failing you. Have you but 
just got back? Why, no, of course not: the train must have been in 
more than an hour ago: and there’s no other till eight o'clock.” 

* Oh, they put a special on for me,” returned Mr. Lake. 

“Don’t be stupid, Fred,” retorted Mrs. Chester. “You must have 
been back some time.”’ 

“« Have it your own way, Penelope, and perhaps you'll live the lon rer.” 

“Uncle Fred, you know you were back a long while ago. You stopped 
in the shrubbery with Lady Ellis.” 

He looked over the table at the little speaker, caught hold of her by 
the waist, and swung her round. ‘That’s the way you see ghosts, is it, 
Miss Fanny? Take care you don’t see them when you are in bed at night. 
How could you see me in the shrubbery, if I was not there?” 

* Be quiet, uncle Fred: put me down. Miss Cooper, the tea is ready 
in the kitchen, and they are waiting for you. And, mamma, the fire’s 
burning up in the parlour, and the tea’s carried in.” 

In a few moments, the only occupants of the nursery were Frederick 
Lake and his wife. He began speaking of the progress of their house ; 
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or, rather, the non-progress. Mrs. Lake—the one dreadful certainty 
giving rise to other suspicions—wondered whether he had bribed the 
men to retard it. ‘ Seriously speaking, Clara, I do think we shan’t get 
back before Christmas.” 

She had determined upon saying something: what, she hardly knew. 
But when she tried to speak, she could not; the violent agitation she was 
in impeded her utterance. She looked up at him, and opened her lips, 
but no words came; her throat was heaving, her breath panting. 

“Clara, you have turned quite white: are you ill ?” 

«‘ [—I—feel cold,” was all she brought out. 

It’s a cold, nasty night. Tea will warm you: I suppose it’s ready.” 

He took one of the candles from the table and went to his own room 
to wash his hands. His wife was in the same position when he brought 
it back. ‘‘ Tea is sure to be ready, Clary; are you coming ?” 

She rose and followed him down. Mrs. Chester was pouring out the 
tea, and Lady Ellis, in her black silk dress with its low body and short 
sleeves, and the ruche of white crape, causing her to look girlish, and 
younger than she was, sat on the sofa. She had several evening dresses, 
but they were all black, and all made in the same simple style. Sir 
George had not been dead twelve months yet, but she had never worn a 
widow's cap, it would have spoilt her hair, she told them. Very fine, 
very silky and beautiful did her purple-black hair look that night, and 
Frederick Lake playfully touched one of the plats, as he sat down 
beside her. 

They began chess after tea, he and Lady Ellis: in one way or other, 
they generally monopolised each other’s evenings. Mrs, Chester was busy 
with her embroidery, and Clara sat by the fire, reading, or making believe 
to read. Mrs. Chester’s eyes happened to turn upon her, and she burst 
forth, vehemently. 

* Clara! what is the matter?’ 

Frederick Lake turned quickly round, and looked at his wife. The book 
had fallen upon her knee, her cheeks were scarlet, her whole frame was 
shaking. He rose and approached her. 

“You are certainly ill, my dear. You must have caught cold. Had 
you not better take something, and go to bed ?”’ 

She lifted her eyes to his, and interrupted sharply. ‘I shall not go to 
bed. If I have caught cold, it will be well in the morning. Do not let 
me disturb your game.” 

She contrived to repress the shivering, and sat where she was till bed- 
time, though it was evident, even to herself, that she had caught a violent 
cold. How could she have caught it? wondered Lady Ellis; and Clara 
bit her tongue to enforce silence, for she could scarcely forbear telling her. 
Mrs. Chester proposed a host of remedies, but Clara would only consent 
to try one, a glass of white wine whey, and to have her bed warmed. 
When the maid quitted the room with the warming-pan, and left the 
tumbler of whey, she noticed that Mrs. Lake had not begun to undress. 

Neither had she when her husband came up. He was surprised. 
“Why, Clary! I thought you were in bed.” She was wrapped in 
a shawl, and was sitting down, as composedly as though she did not mean 
to honour the bed for an hour or two. Mr. Lake began to think her 
manner strange. He laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
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‘Clary, what ails you to-night ?” 

She k from his hand, and replied to his question by asking 
another. “ Why is it that our house is not ready ?”’ 

“ That’s just what I asked the workmen; lazy dogs !” 

“ We must go back to it as it is. Some of the rooms are habitable. 
Will you do so?” 

‘“‘ What in the world for? We are very comfortable here, Clara: and, 
between ourselves, it is a help to Penelope.” 

‘* We must go back. I cannot stay.” 

“ But why? Where’s the motive ?” 

She drew her shaw! closely round her as if she shivered, and spoke the 
next words with a jerk, for to get them out required an effort of pain. 
‘“‘ What is there between you and Lady Ellis ?” 

‘“‘ Between me and Lady Ellis!” echoed Mr. Lake, with all the care- 
Jessness in life. ‘Nothing at all. What should there be?” 

She bent towards him, and whispered. “ Which is it?—which is it ¢o 
be—l1, or she ?”’ 

“ To be—for what ?” uttered Mr. Lake, really at a loss. 

** Which is it that you love ?” she wailed forth. 

‘Clara, you are growing foolish.” 

** Don’t put me off in this false way,”’ she vehemently uttered. ‘“‘ Why 
are you always with her, stealing walks and interviews ? why do you give 
to her your impassioned kisses, and call her by endearing names? Frede- 
rick, you will kill me: have you forgotten my dream? have you for- 
gotten that my coming to this house, as I did do, seemed to shadow forth 
my death ?” 

“ That dream again, of all things!” sarcastically exclaimed Mr. Lake, 
dropping, either in temper, or by accident, the hair-brush he had taken 
in his hand. ‘1 think it’s time it was done with. And the notion of 


my kissing Lady Ellis! and calling her—what did you phrase it >—en- 


dearing names! That’s the best joke I have heard lately.” 

She fixed her gaze steadfastly upon him: there was something in it 
which seemed to say she could convict him of falsehood if she chose, and 
his eyes fell beneath hers. 

** Whatever has come over you, Clary? You must be turning jealous ! 
I never knew you so foolish before.” 

“ No,” she wailed, in a tone of pain, “never before, never before. I 
will not descend to explanation or reproach: you may ask your own con- 
science how much of the latter you merit. I shall go home to-morrow : 
I dare not stay in this house with that woman: do you understand me, I 
dare not. You can accompany me if—if. Frederick, you must choose 
between us: it must be I, or she.” 

He did not speak for a minute or two: and when he did, it was in a 
careless tone, as though he wished to make light of the matter alto- 
gether. 

“Of course if you have made up your mind to return to an uncom- 
fortable home, half pulled down, we must do so. I am sorry for the 
caprice, for we shall be choked up with paint and dust.” 

“Very well. We go to-morrow. I will send Elizabeth over early in 
the morning, to get things straight for us.” 

She rose as she spoke, and began to undress. His eyes fell upon the 
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tumbler. ‘I do believe this is your white wine whey! It is cold; 
where’s the use, Clara, of drinking it like this? it will do you no good.” 

‘Oh, what does it signify?” was her answer, as if that, and all things 
else, were a matter of indifference to her. 

He quitted the room without speaking, and by-and-by came back with 
another tumbler, hot, and made her drink it. 

But the morrow brought no journey for Mrs. Lake: it brought illness 
instead. She awoke so exceedingly suffering that the nearest doctor was 
summoned in haste. He pronounced the malady to be inflammation of 
the chest and lungs, and forbid her to attempt to leave her bed. He in- 
quired if she knew how she had taken it, and she told him, after a pause 
of hesitation, that she had gone out of doors from a warm room the pre- 
vious evening, without putting anything on, and the fog must have struck 
to her. 

Yes: it was so. As the sight she had gone out to witness struck a 
chill to her heart, so did the cold and damp strike a chill to her frame, 
and for three weeks she never left her bed. A nice time of it those two 
must have had down stairs! Frederick Lake, genuinely sorry for her 
illness, in itself, was quite an exemplary attendant, and would pass half 
an hour together in the sick-chamber, indemnifying himself by several 
half-hours with somebody else. Mrs. Chester of course saw nothing: no- 
body on earth could be more conveniently blind, where her interest was 
concerned, and it would be unprofitable to her to lose or to offend Lady 
Ellis. Clara lay and tmagined—all that might be taking place; the 
sweet words, the pretty endearments, the confidential interchange of 
feeling and thought : it was not precisely the way to get better. 

The first time she went down stairs was a dusky afternoon in No- 

vember. She did not go down then by orders, quite the contrary. She 
had sat up for some days in her bedroom, and might venture soon, the 
doctor said, not just yet. She had been much alone that afternoon: 
Elizabeth had gone over to Katterley on an errand, Mrs, Chester was 
busy in her household, and Frederick did not come up, She sat feverishly 
expecting him, but he never came. Very very dull she felt, very dis- 
: pirited’; when the twilight came on, it made it worse, and she determined 
‘ to be alone no longer, but to go down. 
Wrapping herself up in a thick shaw], as warmly as her husband had 
wrapped up another that by-gone night, she descended. There was 
little light in the drawing-room, for the fire was low: but standing over 
it, talking together, she in her dinner dress, were her husband and — 
Angeline Ellis, his hand round her neck, and resting on her fair 
shoulder. 

‘You know, Angeline,” he was saying—when at that moment he 
became conscious that some one had entered to disturb them, and turned 
his head. Who was it? a muffled-up figure: and Frederick Lake 
strained his eyes as it came nearer. ‘The next moment he had sprung at 
least five yards from ‘ Angeline.” 

“Clara! How could you be so imprudent? You know you ought 
not to have left your room. Come here, my dear.” 

Pushing aside Lady Ellis, with, it must be owned, little ceremony, he 
drew a couch close to the fire in the warmest corner, laid his wife upon 
it, snatched up a cloth mantle of Mrs. Chester’s, which happened to be 
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lying on a chair, and fenced her in with it from the draught, should there 
be any; and edging himself on to the same sofa, as if he would also fence 
the draught from her, he leaned down and looked at her, waiting till she 
was calm. For her breath was very laboured just then: perhaps with 
the exertion of coming down, perhaps with mental emotion. Clara Lake 

essed eyes, like we all do. 

* Now tell me why you ventured down,” said he, making a prisoner 
of one of her hands, and speaking in a tender tone. 

*‘] was dull: I was alone,” she panted. 

“ Alone! dull! where’s Penelope? where’s Elizabeth? I thought 
they were with you.” 

She did not explain, or answer. She lay back quietly as he had placed 
her, her eyes closed, and her white face motionless. For the first time 
Frederick Lake thought he saw a look of DEATH upon it, and a strange 
thrill of anguish darted through him. “ What a fool I am!” quoth he 
to himself, the next moment: “it’s the reflexion of that fire.” 

They went in to dinner: not Clara; her appetite had not come to her. 
There was a fowl upon the table, and Frederick Lake, leaving his own 
dinner, took some of it to his wife, though his sister assured him it would 
be useless. He found her in a perfect paroxysm of tears; she was 
sobbing wildly: left alone to herself, she had given way. He put down 
the plate, and bent over her. : 

“‘ My dearest, this will never do. Why do you grieve so? What is 
the matter ?” , 

* Oh, you know! you know!”’ she uttered. 

There was a dead pause. She employed it in smothering and choking 
down her sobs. ‘I want to go home.” 

“The very instant that you may go with safety,” he readily assented. 
“Tf the doctor says you may go to-morrow, Clara, we will do so. I must 
not have my dear little wife grieve like this.” 

No response. 

“T have brought you a bit of fowl, Clara: try and eat it.” 

She waved it away, briefly saying she could not touch it, she could not 
eat ; she waved him away. And Frederick Lake carried the plate and 
the fowl back to the dining-room, not feeling altogether upon the best 
terms with himself. 

“| knew she would not touch it,” exclaimed Mrs. Chester. 

“Is she sulking ?” whispered Lady Ellis to Mr. Lake, next to whom 
she sat, the two little girls being opposite, as she cast her brilliant and 
fascinating eyes upon him. 

e was not quite bad: he cared for his wife, probably as much as he 
had ever done, although he had: become enthralled by another, according 
to his light and unsteady nature. A haughty flush darkened his brow, 
and he pointedly turned from her without answering. 

What of that? He had forgotten it in a few minutes, and was as 
deep in the affair as ever. Clara lay on the sofa the whole evening, and 
they gathered round her, but when tea was over, they, he and Lady 
ae began their chess again, while Mrs. Chester sat by Clara and 
talked. 

In three days more they left Guild Farm, and returned to Katterley. 
Home, at last! 
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IT. 


THE difference of opinion, touching the lights at the railway station, 
on the night of the fatal accident, was causing no small sensation. That 
one party should stand to it the lights were red, and that the other should 
stand to it they were green, was astonishing from one simple fact ; 
namely, that both sides were worthy of credit. The coroner had signi- 
ficantly remarked upon the “hard swearing somewhere,” but, on which 
side could that reproach attach to? Even allowing that the station- 
master, the porter, and the switchman, had ventured on some “ hard 
swearing” out of regard to a little private self-whitening (though there 
was no reason to suppose that they had) it was quite certain that Oliver 
Jupp would do nothing of the sort, and he bore unequivocal testimony 
that the danger signals, red, were up. On the other hand, the prisoner, 
Cooper—he was virtually a prisoner, though out on bail—was known to 
be a most truthful and respectable man, incapable, it was fully believed, 
of telling a lie: and, to bear him out, was the unimpeachable testimony 
of Colonel West, who asserted, as he did, that the lights were green. 
The coroner and jury could arrive at no decision, and the inquest was 
adjourned time after time, from one three weeks to another, until the 
county was getting tired of it. Cooper, meanwhile, was suspended from 
employment, and stood a chance of being reduced to straits, if it lasted 
much longer. The colonel and Oliver Jupp, who were intimate, made 
rather merry over it when they met, each accusing the other of having 
“‘seen double,” but neither would give way an inch, ‘The public were 
confounded, and knew not which side to believe: neither of the two 
gentlemen had the slightest personal interest in the matter; they spoke 
to further the ends of justice alone, and the one was equally worthy of 
credit with the other. 

Affairs were in this state, when a gentleman arrived in the neighbour- 
hood on a visit, a Dr. Macpherson, LL.D. and F.R.S. He was a man 
who had devoted his whole life to science: nothing came amiss to him; 
and, amidst other things, he was very learned in phrenology: being as 
much at home in it as we poor unlearned mortals are, in reading a news- 
paper; or as Frederick Lake was, in making himself agreeable to a pretty 
woman. 

The moment the puzzling difference of assertion, as to the lights, was 
mentioned to the professor—as the learned man was familiarly called— 
he gave it as his opinion that it must be a case of colour blindness: or a 
deficiency in the organ of colour, either on one side or on the other. 

‘Then more than one must have been deficient in it,” debated his 
hearer, politely smothering his inclination to laugh. For it is a certain 
fact that very clever and sensible men do decline to adopt the theory of 
organs and bumps. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” replied the professor. ‘‘ And where is the wonder ? 
It is a deficiency far more general than is suspected.” 

He was brought into contact with Colonel West and Oliver Jupp, and 
his opinion stated to them. Oliver believed he might be right: the 
colonel was simply astonished at the assertion. ‘‘ Not know colours ?” 
cried he, ‘‘ why, what have our eyes been about“all our lives, Mr. Profes- 
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sor? My sight is keen andclear: and I never heard there was anything 
amiss with Mr. Oliver Jupp’s.” 

“Tt has nothing whatever to do with a keen sight—in the way you 
are thinking of,’’ returned Dr. Macpherson. “ Nay, it frequently happens 
that those who are afflicted with colour blindness possess a remarkably 
good and clear sight. The defect is not in the vision: it lies in the 
absence of the organ of colour.” 

“ That’s logic,” laughed the colonel. 

“Look here,” said the doctor, endeavouring to make the theory plain 
to him. “ You will allow that men are differently endowed. One man 
will have the gift of calculation in an eminent degree, and will go 
through a whole ledger swimmingly, while his friend by his side labours 
at a single column of it: another will possess the organ of music, so 
largely that he will probably make you a second Mozart, while his own 
brother can’t tell one tune from another, and could not learn to play if 
his very life depended on it: one man will draw you, untaught, plans 
and buildings of wondrous and beautiful design, but another, who has 
served his stupid apprenticeship to the art, cannot accomplish a pigsty, 
fit for a civilised pig to lie n—and so I might go on, illustrating exam- 
ples all day. Now, gentlemen, I ask you why should colour be an ex- 
ception—1l mean the perception, the faculty of distinguishing colour? 
Believe me, it is not an exception. A great many people do possess it, 
in fact, the greater portion do, but there are numbers who do not.” 

The colonel laughed still. ‘And you think that I and Mr. Jupp do 
not!” 

** Pardon me,” said the professor, laughing also, “I never said you 
both did not: had that been the case, you probably would not have been 
in opposition to each other. But I have been using my own eyes since 
we stood here, and [ see which of you has the defect. One of you pos- 
sesses the organ of colour (as we call it) in a full degree; the other does 
not possess it at all. It lies here.” 

Dr. Macpherson raised his fingers to his eyebrow and pointed out a 
spot near its middle. The colonel and Oliver Jupp immediately passed 
their fingers over their eyebrows, somewhat after the manner of a curious 
child. Oliver’s eyebrows were prominent; the colonel’s remarkably flat. 

“You can testify by experiment whether I speak right or wrong, 
Colonel West : but I give it as my opinion that you are not able to dis- 
tinguish colours.” 

For some moments the colonel could not find his tongue. ‘I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life!” cried he. ‘Do you mean to say 
~ es see the blue sky”’ (turning his face upwards), and not know it’s 

ue ! 

“You know it is blue, and call it blue, because you have heard it so 
called all = life,” returned the undaunted professor. ‘“‘ But, if half the 
sky were blue, and half green, you would not be able to say which was 
the green half and which the blue.” 

“That caps my wife,” said the colonel, good-humouredly. ‘ She has 
a blue parasol and a green one: if she sends me in-doors for the green, 
she says I bring her the blue ; and if for the blue, I bring her the green. 
She sets it down to inattention, and lectures me accordingly.” 

“You could not have given us a better confirmation that my opinion 
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is right,” smiled Dr. Macpherson, glancing at those around him. “ But 
may I ask what you have set it down to?” 

“1? Not to anything. It never troubled me.” 

The professor actually clapped his hands. ‘ What you acknowledge is 
so true to nature, colonel! Those who, like you, are affected with colour 
blindness, can rarely be brought to believe in their own defect. It is a 
fact that the greater portion of them are not conscious of it: they really 
don’t know that they cannot distinguish colours: or if they have an idea 
that they may not be so quick in that particular as some, they do not 
think of questioning the cause: to use your own expression, it does not 
trouble them. I understand you maintain that, the night of the accident, 
the same light was up, green, which generally is up.” 

“* Yes,”’ replied the colonel. 

“ Now I will tell you how to account for that. It was not so much 
that you could be sure the green light was up, as that you could not dis- 
tinguish any difference between the one you saw, and the one you were 
accustomed to see. You could not discern the difference, I say, and 
therefore you maintained it to be, as you believed, the same one—the 
creep.” 

“This seems plausible enough, as you state it,” observed the colonel, 
‘but, pray why should it not be my young friend, Jupp, who was mis- 
taken—and not I ?” 

The professor shook his head. “ I am quite sure that this gentleman” 
—indicating Oliver Jupp—* can never be mistaken in colours or in their 
shades, so long as he retains his eyesight to see anything: he has the 
organ very largely developed. I am right, colonel,” he added, nodding. 

‘‘But what do you say to Cooper, the driver?” returned the colonel. 
‘“‘ He says it was green: and everybody agrees that he would only assert 
what was true.” 

“ What he thovght was true,’”’ corrected Dr. Macpherson, There is 
little doubt, in my mind, that Cooper’s case will turn out to be like your 
own—a fact of colour blindness. He could not distinguish the difference 
in the light from the ordinary light, and believed it to be the same.” 

The strange opinion avowed by Dr. Macpherson—strange indeed, was 
it, to the primitive ears of the country place—obtained weight, and it was 
determined to test the sight, so far as colour went, of Cooper. Colonel 
West good-humouredly proposed that his own also should be tested. The 
instant the professor cast his eyes on Cooper’s face—who was sent for to 
Coombe Dalton—he pronounced him to labour under the defect, even in 
a greater degree than Colonel West. 

Night came, several coloured lamps were provided, and those interested 
assembled at the station. The professor was constituted master of the 
ceremonies, and proceeded to his task, by running up a light to the signal 
post. ‘ What is it ?” asked he, addressing the two who were on trial. 

‘It’s green,’’ said the colonel. 

“‘ It’s red,” said Cooper. 

And there was a general laugh. For the lamp was blue. 

He next ran up two lamps. ‘ What are they?” he asked. 

There was a dead silence. Neither Cooper nor the colonel could tell. 
“T think they are green and white,” hazarded Cooper, at length. 


~ “‘ And I say they are red and blue,” cried the colonel. 
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They were white and blue. 

Then the four lamps were exhibited, and the mistakes made by both 
essayists kept the platform in a roar. The colonel did tell which was the 
white—but it was probably more of a guess than a certainty. They could 
distinguish “ a difference,” they said, between two or more colours when 
exhibited at once, but were unable to state what that difference was. By 
the time the experiment came to an end, the fact had been fully esta- 
blished that both Colonel West and Matthew Cooper laboured under the 
defect of colour blindness. 

** Cooper,” said Oliver Jupp, in a good-natured tone, “they must never 
make an engine driver of you again.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir,” returned Cooper, who seemed very chap- 
fallen, “ if it’s true what this strange gentleman says, why—I suppose it 
is true. But I hope they'll make something else of me: I know I am 
keen enough at most things. If a man is deficient in one line, he may be 
all the quicker in another.” 

** Now you have given utterance to a truism, without perhaps knowing 
it,” interposed the professor, cheerily. ‘‘ Be assured that where a defect 
does exist, it is amply made up for by the largeness of some other gift. 
Never fear that an intelligent man, like you, will want employment, be- 
cause you are found not suited to the one they placed you’on.”’ 

“ About the worst they could have given him,” remarked Oliver, as he 
walked away with the doctor. ‘An engine driver ought, of all people, 
to be able to distinguish colours.” 

‘‘There are some of our engine drivers who do not, though,” replied 
the doctor, lowering his voice. ‘ Several of our worst accidents have oc- 
curred from this very fact.” 

** Do you think so ?” . 

“T know it. it is a more frequent defect than would be thought, this 
absence of the organ of colour, but it is one that no attention has been 
hitherto given to; a subject that, with some, excites ridicule. A com- 
pany, engaging an engine driver, would as soon think of testing his 
capacity for eating a good dinner as that of being able to distinguish 
signal lights. Most essentially necessary is it, though, that drivers, 
present or future, should undergo the examination.” 

‘It seems so to me,” said Oliver. “ And always will—after this night's 
experiment.” 

“ And until such examination is made general, I should change the 
form of the signal lamps,” remarked the professor. ‘Let the green, or 
safe signal be one form and small; the red or danger signal be as different 
as it could be made and large: so different that it could not fail to catch 
the eye. For, look you, a head, deficient in the organ of colour, will 
usually have that of form very much developed: and if a driver could not 
see the light, he might the form ; and so save his train.” 

Now, reader, all this is a little bit of truth, a fact from the past, woven 
into story for you. And if you don’t choose to believe it, you must cavil 
at it. J can tell you that if you would only search out and mark for 
yourself, you would find that blindness to colour is by no means an 
uncommon defect: and that it has existed and does exist in some of the 
engine drivers. 
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Il. 


THE winter came on. And how grew Clara Lake? Better? Well, 
she did not seem to grow much better; at any rate, not well, and the 
old doctor at Katterley, who had known her constitution from infancy, 
appeared eam She dressed, as in her days of health, and went 
about the house : on fine days would go out for a walk in the sunshine : 
but she remained weak and debilitated, and could not get rid of her 
cough. 

And Mr, Lake? Oh, he was very well, and chiefly divided his leisure 
between his wife and Lady Ellis: now at home with the one, now at 
Guild, saying (it must be assumed) soft nothings to the other. Of course 

e never went for the sake of seeing my lady; certainly not: there was 
an excuse ever ready. Mrs. Chester had given him this commission, and 
he must go and report to her; or Mrs. Chester had given him the 
other: or he went over to escort some of the Jupps: or he had business 
with his tailor; for he had fallen into a freak to employ one who lived at 
Guild: an excuse for taking himself to Guild never failed. What could 
Clara say, or do? could she descend to say to him, You shall not go 
there? No; she suffered in silence: but it was killing her. 

“Clary, I have promised to spend Christmas-day with Penelope.” 

A sudden rush of colour to her wasted cheeks, and a response that was 
faint and low. ‘ Have you ?”’ 

“She would not take a denial. You will be able to go ?” 

“T go!” She shook her head. 

*‘ My dear, I tell you what it is,” he resumed, in a chafed voice, “ You 
will fancy yourself ill and lie by and say you can’t go out, till it will end 
in your being ill.” 

* Do you think I am well ?” 

“You are not strong. But if you would rouse yourself and go out and 
about, and shake off fancies, you would soon become so. You have not 
been over to Guild since we came home.” 

“ You make up for it then, for you are there often enough,” she could 
not help retorting. 

“ Something or other happens to take me there,” he returned, seizing 
the poker and knocking the coal. ‘You will go on Christmas-day, 
Clary: Penelope is preparing for us.”’ 

‘No. I am not well enough. And if I were, I should prefer to be 
at home. Say no more,” she added, passionately, interrupting what he 
was about to urge, ‘ you ought not to wish me to go there.” 

A long silence. “I shall go. I must. I can’t get off it.” 

She did not speak. 

‘What is to be done, Clara? It will never do for me to spend 
Christmas-day there, and you to spend it at home.” And he finished 
the clause by breaking out, half singing, half muttering, into the lines of 
a popular ditty, that our childhood was familiar with: 


** To-morrow is our wedding-day, and all the world would stare 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, and I should dine at Ware. 


What’s to be done, Clara?” 
She sat with her hands folded before her, and did not immediately 
answer. If he could not tell what was to be done, or what ought to be 
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done, she would not. ‘“ You must do as you think right,’’ she said, with 
a slight stress upon the word. ‘I am too unwell to be anywhere but at 
home on Christmas-day.” 

Mr. Lake went to Guild. Not doing as he thought right, for his con- 
science was giving him a sharp twinge or two, but following the bent of 
his inclination, which urged him into the sunshine of my lady’s smiles. 
Olara felt worse that morning, but she attended church, and he with 
her ; he quitting, selon les régles, when the service was over, she wait- 
ing for the more solemn service that was to follow. When she reached 
home it was nearly two o’clock, and my lord was walking about, all im- 
patience, for his train started at two. With a farewell to his wife, full 
of paraded affection, he took himself off to the station, telling her to 
mind and eat a good dinner, and to drink his health and her own in 
champagne. 

Very considerably astonished was he, to find himself burst in upon at 
Mrs. Chester’s by Mary Anne Jupp. They had dined, all cosily ; and 
Mrs. Chester’s children with two of the Clapperton girls, who were 
guests that day, had retired to another room to make what noise they 
pleased, leaving Mrs. Chester, my lady, and Frederick Lake at dessert. 
Mary Anne came in without ceremony and out of breath, having run 
from Guild station, walked up to him, and spoke : 

** Would you see your wife before she dies ?”’ 

He rose in consternation ; Mrs. Chester rose; she sat still, listened and 
looked. His very lips were white as he asked for an explanation. 

It was given in a sharp ringing manner. One of the servants had 
gone in, and found Mrs. Lake lying on the floor: whether she had 
fainted, or whether she might have fallen over anything, they could not 
tell, and as they were raising her up, blood issued from her mouth: a 
vessel on the chest or lungs had given way. The doctor was summoned, 
and Elizabeth ran up for Mary Anne Jupp. “Will you go to her?” 
asked the young lady of Mr. Lake, as she finished her recital. “ Or am 
I to take word back that you will not ?” 

“Why do you say that to me ?” he uttered, with emotion. 

“ My dear Miss Mary Anne!” struck in Mrs. Chester, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

Now Mary Anne Jupp was an exceedingly upright-minded, right- 
feeling young woman; her sisters were the same; and they had, for a 
long while past, greatly condemned what was going on—the absurd in- 
fatuation subsisting between Frederick Lake and Lady Ellis, and his 
neglect of his wife. Zhetr eyes had been open to it, if nobody else’s had : 
and Mary Anne, in her impulsive way, threatened that one day she 
should “speak out her mind of the lot.” That day had come. 

“Why do I say it to you!” she replied, in her indignant anger ; “ it 
is time some one said it to you. You have been killing her by inches : 
yes, I speak to all of you,” she said, throwing her eyes around, “ you 
have been killing his wife by inches: you, Angeline Ellis, with your false 
and subtle snares, and you, Penelope Chester, with your complacent 
winking at sin. He is weak and foolish—look at him, as he stands there 
in his littleness!—but he would scarcely have been wicked, had not you 
drawn him to it. You wonder that I can thus speak out”—drowning 
some interrupting words of Mrs. Chester’s—* is it right for me to be 
silent, a hypocritical glosser over of crime, when she is dying? Lama 
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gentlewoman, with an English gentlewoman’s principles about me, and 
I hope some Christian ones: it behoves such to speak out sometimes.” 

¥: + are mad,” gasped Mrs. Chester. 

*‘ You have been mad, to allow this conduct in your house—folly, 
frivolity, much that is bad going on under your very eyes. Had your 
brother been a single man, it might have been deemed excusable by 
some : never by me: but he had a fair young wife, and you deliberatel 
set to work to injure her. You did, Penelope Chester: to encourage il 
by winking at it, is the same thing as committing it. I say nothing 
more to you,” she added, turning upon Lady Ellis with ineffable scorn ; 
‘** you may remember certain words you said to me regarding Mr. Lake 
and his wife, the-first afternoon you came here: I did not understand 
them then, I do now; and I know that, in that first hour of your meet- 
ing, you were laying your toils around him to gain his admiration and 
sever him from his wife. If you retain a spark of feeling, of conscience, 
the grave of Clara Lake will be as a sharp iron, ever eating into it.” 

Lady Ellis rose, her jet-black eyes flashing. ‘‘ Who are you, that you 
should dare thus insult me ?” 

Mary Aune Jupp dropped her tone to one of calmness—mockingly 
calm it was, considering the scorn that mingled with it. ‘“ I have told 
you who I am: an English gentlewoman: and with such I should think 
you will never henceforth presume to consort.” 

Frederick Lake made no comment or retort, good or bad. He took 
out his watch, saw that he had time, too much of it, to catch the next 
train, and quitted the room. Up started Mrs. Chester, ‘If Clara is in 
this state I ought to go to her. Mary Anne, are you——” 

Mary Anne turned short round, and interrupted. ‘I do not pretend 
to control your movements; but, were I you, I would at least allow them 
to be alone in her last hours. You have come between them enough, as 
it is, Mrs. Chester: neither can the sight of you be pleasant to her.” 

She left the room, condescending no farewell to either of those she left 
in it, and followed in the steps of Mr. Lake, taking care not to catch 
him up. On the platform, as the train was dashing in, he spoke to her. 

*‘ Your accusations have been harsh, Mary Anne.” 

‘What has your conduct been ?” she sharply retorted, “ I loved your 
wife: and I feel her unhappy fate as keenly as though it had fallen on 
one of my own sisters. ‘The-world may spare you; it may flatter and 
caress you, for it is wondrously tender to these venial sins of conduct; 
but you cannot recal her to life. whom you vowed before God to love and 
to cherish.” 

* Step in: the train is going.” 

‘“‘ Not into that carriage—with you. Others are in it, and I might be 
saying things that they would stare at. My temper is up, to-day.” 

“ First class, miss? There’s only that there one first class on.” 

And Mary Anne Jupp walked away, and opened the door of another, 
which was a third: and took her seat in it. 

Thus they reached Katterley. Clara Lake was in less immediate 
danger than Miss Jupp had supposed, for the blood vessel, which had 
broken, proved to be only a small one on the chest ; not the lungs. To 
her husband it appeared incomprehensible that she should be in any 
danger at all; he had never admitted the probability of it. 

A day or two, and she was up, and in a small adjoining sitting-room, 
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carried in by him. His love had come back to him, now it was too late— 
it may be more appropriate perhaps to say his senses had come back to 
him. Late in the afternoon, he left her comfortably seated in the easy- 
chair, took his hat, and went out. 

His errand was to the doctor's. His wife seemed to assume she should 
not recover, the servants the same: for all he saw, she might be well in 
a week or two: and he went to put the question. 

“‘Is she, or is she not, in danger?” he asked. “ Tell me the plain truth.” 

The old man—he was a personal friend of theirs, as well as medical 
attendant—laid his hand upon Frederick Lake’s shoulder. Will you 
hear the truth ?” 

“TI am come to hear it.” 

“ Then I must tell you that she is in danger. And I fear that a little 
time will see the end.” 

Very rapidly beat his pulses as he listened: repentant pulses: a whole 
lifetime of repentance seemed, in that moment, to be in every one 
of them. 

“ But what is killing her? what is it ?” 

“The primary cause is of course that cold she caught at Guild. It 
laid hold of her system. Still, I think she might have rallied: many a 
time, since she came home, I have deemed her all but well again. You 
ought to know best, Master Fred, but to me it appears as though she had 
some grievance on her mind, and that it has been working mischief. I 
hope you have been a good husband, as Joan says to Hodge,” added the 
doctor, turning from Frederick to take a pinch of snuff, “ for your wife 
has possessed one of those highly sensitive, rarely-refined temperaments, 
that an unkind blow would do for. I once told you this.” 

He made no comment, and the old gentleman continued. 

“The body was a healthy body; there was no inherent disease, and I 
cannot see why it should not have recovered; but the mind seemed to 
pull it back ; two powers, one working against the other. Between them 
they have conquered, and will Jay her low.” 

‘Do you call it consumption?” he jerked out. 

“Decidedly not. More of a decline: a waste of the system.” 

‘Those declines are got over sometimes.” 

** Not often: when they fairly set in.” 

“ Oh, doctor,” he cried, clasping the old man’s hands, and giving vent 
to some of the anguish that was rending him, “try and save her! Save 
her for my sake! you don’t know the cause I have to ask it.” 

“I wish I could—for both your sakes. But she is beyond earthly aid.” 

He returned home. The shades of evening were on the room, but the 
blaze from the fire played on his wife’s wasted face. He drew a chair 
close to her, and took her hand in his as he sat down. 

“J know where you have been, Frederick: and I guess for what 
purpose.” 

"an." 

‘Margaret Jupp has been here, and she said she saw you turn in to 
the doctor’s. You went to ask him whether I should get well. He told 
you No: for he knows I shall not. Was it not so?” 

She leaned a little forward to look at him. He suddenly clasped her 
to his breast with a gush of passionate tenderness, and his hot tears fell 
upon her face. 
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“ Oh, my darling! my darling!” 

“Tt must be,” she softly whispered. “There is no appeal against 
it now.” 

“Clara, if we are indeed to part, at Jeast let perfect confidence be 
restored between us,” he resumed, controlling his emotion” with an effort. 
‘«‘ What is it that has killed you ?” 

‘“‘Need you ask? If she had never come between us I should have 
been well now.” 

“T cannot understand it,” he wailed. “ I have been foolish and wrong, 
though not perhaps so much so as you may have imagined: but surely, 
taking it at its worst, it was not sufficient cause to bring you to death.’ 

“Your love left me for another. It was that which seemed to me 
more than I could bear.” 

“My love? oh no. It was but a passing ” the word at his 
tongue’s end was “fancy,” but he substituted another—“ folly. My 
darling, do not give me more than my share of blame, that will be heavy 
enough to bear. The old man says, that violent cold was the primary 
cause of decay: surely that cannot be charged upon me.” 

She was silent a few moments: but, as he had said, there ought to be 
full confidence between them now. “TI will tell you how I caught that 
cold. Do you remember the night ?” 

“Not particularly.” He was of a forgetful nature: and it was only 
one of many such others. 

“ Don’t you remember it? When you were walking with—her—in 
the shrubbery in the raw twilight, and she complained of cold, and you 
went for her shawl from the summer-house, leaving her seated on a 
bench? You brought it back, and folded it lovingly round her, and 
kissed her as you did so, whispering 

In great astonishment he raised his wife’s face to gaze into it. Where 
had she learnt that little private episode? Had she dreamt it? He did 
not ask: he only stared at her. 

She bent down her head again to its resting-place, and folded his arm 
round her in forgiveness. ‘I was standing there, Frederick, behind the 
bench. I saw and heard all.” 

Not a word spoke he. He hardly dared to accept the movement of 
forgiveness, or to press her to him. Had she glanced up she would have 
seen his face in a glow. 

“It was very thoughtless of me to run out from the heated room on 
that cold, damp night, and without anything on. But oh! I was so un- 
happy—scarcely, I think, in my senses. I thought you had not returned 
from Guild: Fanny came in, and said you had been home a long while, 
and were with her. An impulse took me that I would go and see: I had 
never done such a thing before ; never, never; before or since: and I 
opened the glass doors and went out. I was half way down the shrubbery 
when I heard you coming into it from a cross walk, and I darted where I 
tell you, to hide myself, not to spy upon you.” 

She paused, but was not interrupted. 

‘So you see that, in a measure, she was the cause of the cold which 
struck to me. And then I was laid up, and many a time, when you 
deemed I should fancy you were out shooting, you were with her. I 
knew it all. And since we came home, you have been ever restless to go 


to her—leaving me alone—even on Christmas-day ‘a 
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Ay: even on Christmas-day. He almost gnashed his teeth, in self- 
condemnation. She, with her impassioned and entire love for him, with 
her rare and peculiar temperament that, as the doctor had observed, 
a rude blow would destroy! He no longer wondered why she was dying. 

“Tt all was to be, Frederick. You remember the dream—how it 
shadowed forth that I was to meet, in some way, my death through going 
to Mrs. Chester’s.” 

* Child! can you still dwell upon that dream ?” 

“Ay. And so will you, when the hearse comes here to take me away. 
Never was a dream more completely worked out. I have something else 
to tell you; about it; and her. The very first moment J met her at 
your sister’s, her eyes puzzled me: those strangely jet-black eyes. I 
could not think where I had seen them. They seemed to be so familiar 
to my memory, and I thought and thought in vain, even when the weeks 
went on. On this very same night that I have been telling you of, I 
alarmed you by my looks. Mrs. Chester called out, and you, who were 
at chess with—with her, came up to me as I sat by the fire. I was 
shaking, and my cheeks were scarlet, somebody exclaimed. Frederick, | 
was shaking with fear, with undefined dread: for, an instant before, as I 
sat looking at her eyes, it had flashed into my mind whose eyes they 
were.” 

** Well? Whose?’ he asked, for she paused. 

“They were those of the man who drove the hearse in my dream,” 
she whispered, in an awe-struck tone. ‘‘ The very same: nobody else’s. 
You must recollect my describing them to you when I awoke: ‘ strangely 
black eyes, the blackest eyes I ever saw,’ though of his face I retained 
no impression. It was singular it should have flashed upon me then, 
when I had been for weeks trying to get the thread of the mystery.” 

‘*Oh Clara, my darling, these superstitious feelings are very sad!” he 
remonstrated. “ You ought not to indulge them.” 

* Will you tell me how I could have avoided them? It was not my 
fault that the dream came to me: or that the eyes of the driver were her 
eyes: or that my death has been induced through going to Mrs. Chester’s. 
You, Mrs. Chester, both, seemed to help me on to it in my dream : and 
as surely as the man appeared to drive me to the grave in the hearse, so 
has she driven me to it in reality. I wrote out the dream in full at the 
time, and you will find the paper in my desk. Read it over when I am 
gone, and reflect how completely it has been fulfilled.” 

He was sileat. A nasty feeling of superstition was beginning to creep 
over himself, 

** Will you let me ask you something ?” she whispered, presently. 

He bent his tearful face down upon hers. ‘ Ask me anything.” 

** When—I—am—no longer here, shall you marry her?” 

Trederick Lake darted up with a tremendous word, almost flinging: his 
wife’s face from him. His anger bubbled over for a few moments: not 
at his wife’s question, but at the idea it suggested. 

“Marry her! Her! I would rather take a pistol, and shoot myself 
through the heart. And—sin as it implies—I assert it before my 
Maker.” 

Clara opened her arms. “Then you do not love her as you have 
loved me!” ’ 

He flung himself on his knees before her, and sobbed aloud in his re- 
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pentant anguish. She leaned over him endearingly, stroking his face 
and his hair. 

“T only wanted to know that. The misery is over now, darling. For the 
little while we have to be together, let us be as happy as we used to be.” 

Emotion shook him to the very centre as he listened. Scarcely twice 
in a lifetime can a man give way to such. For the little while they had 
to be together! Ay. As Mary Anne Jupp had said, he could not 
recal her back to life: he could not keep her here to make reparation. 

Later, when she was lying back in her chair exhausted, and he stood 
by the mantelpiece, gazing at her with his yearning eyes, hot and feverish 
after their tears, Elizabeth came to the room and said Mrs. Chester was 
below, asking if she might come up. Clara said Yes, and Mr. Lake, not 
caring to meet her, quitted the room. But she had been very quick, and 
encountered him at the door. 

‘‘'There’s a friend in the drawing-room, Fred, if you would like to see 
her,”’ was his sister’s greeting. 

He went down mechanically: his thoughts flew to no one in particu- 
lar: somebody might have called. In another moment he stood face to 
face with Angeline Ellis. The exceeding unfitness of her visit, the bad 
taste which it betrayed, after the public explosion of Mary Anne Jupp, 
struck upon him with dismay—perhaps the recent interview with his 
wife also helped the feeling. He bit his angry lips. 

She extended to him ker delicately gloved hand, lavender, sewn with 
black, and melted into her sweetest smiles. He glanced at her bold, 
coal-black eyes, as they flashed in the rays of the lamp, remembered the 
eyes of his wife’s dream, and—shuddered. 

“You are indeed a stranger to Guild,” she said. “ Has that mad 
woman, Mary Anne Jupp, persuaded you that you will be poisoned if you 
come ?” 

He did not choose to see her offered hand. ‘I can no longer spare 
time from my wife, Lady Ellis: I have spared too much from her.”’ 

His cold words chilled her unpleasantly. ‘It is really true that she is 
dying, we hear,” she said, in a toue of marked indifference. 

‘‘She is dying,” he hoarsely answered, “dying through our folly. I 
beg your pardon, my lady: it had been better, perhaps, that I had said 
my folly. It isa folly that will give me a lifetime of bitter repentance. 
Take a seat, I beg: Mrs. Chester will not be long, I imagine, before she 
returns to you.” 

He quitted the room: and she compressed together her thin lips, 
which had turned white, for she fully understood that he had quitted her 
and ‘the folly” for ever. 

In a little time, long before the buds of spring were breaking, a hearse 
stood at the door of Katterley Lodge, with its plumes of feathers and its 
array of mutes. Something was shut into it, and the procession started, 
Frederick Lake gathering himself into the darkest corner of the mourn- 
ing-coach behind it, his white handkerchief covering his face. 

He had searched for the paper in his wife’s desk and studied the details 
of the dream, there written: he had recalled and studied the events which 
had followed upon it, ending with the hearse that was now pacing before 
him. Reader, you can turn back to the two papers preceding this, and 
see whether you come to the conclusion that he did—that the ill-omened 
dream had been fuily borne out, in its strange working. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL.* 


Tue biography of a man of genius is always more or less interesting 
and useful. It has been repeatedly said that the life of a literary man is 
contained in his works. The axiom is, however, open to objection. It 
is true that the sedentary career of the learned and literate cannot pre- 
sent the same incidental variety as the more active and stirring life of the 
warrior or the traveller; but in these days of universal competition there 
must be something in a man to achieve a success. There may be draw- 
backs—foibles and frailties common to a fallen nature—but still there 
must be. something marked and even exemplary before any one can now 
earn distinction from the common herd. 

Take Thomas Campbell as an example. He was not only a poet; he 
was a scholar, a philosopher, and a metaphysician. He was the originator 
of the London University, the editor of a magazine, and, above all, the 
ardent lover of liberty in all matters, whether political or ecclesiastical, 
and the hearty detester of tyrannies, whether in Church or State. 
Hence was he also the zealous partisan of oppressed nationalities, be 
they Greeks or Poles, This was more than enough to counterbalance 
certain drawbacks—occasional unproductiveness and want of steadiness 
and application. 

Even the muse of Campbell is admitted by his biographer par ezx- 
cellence—Mr. Cyrus Redding—to have belonged to that order in genius 
which is unable to sustain long its intensity of action. The poetical 
works, upon which his well-earned fame reposes, were published between 
1799 and 1809, or in about ten years of a life extended to sixty-seven. 
The rest of his time was employed in abstract researches in the classics, 
in solving literary and learned difficulties, in desultory translation, and iu 
exploring the numerous side-paths which branched from the immediate 
track of study in which he might be engaged. Yet was he always more 
of a poet than the scholar or philosopher; he sought his ends with an 
eagle’s flight or an eagle’s stoop, and if he failed he would be off to other 
game with so much rapidity that his scholarship and philosophy failed 
to mature themselves into the same permanent form that was attained by 
his few sterling poems. 

Campbell’s success as a student in Glasgow University, where he 
carried off a prize for a translation of the “Clouds of Aristophanes,” no 
doubt induced him to first publish translations from Plato’s divine poet 
Tyrteus, and from the Lyrist of Sardis, Aleman or Alcina. After he 
quitted the university, he was for a short time a tutor in the Isle of 
Mull, and then a law-clerk in Edinburgh, than which it can be easily 
imagined nothing could be more averse to his temperament. Accident 
made him known at this time to Dr. Anderson, who was pleased on 
perusing some verses he had written, and he was introduced by him to 
Mundell, an Edinburgh publisher, who offered him twenty guineas to 
abridge Bryan Edwards’s “ West Indies.” Upon this, Campbell at once 
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cast his law copying to the dogs, returned to his native town on foot to 
complete his task, and only came back to Edinburgh when it was over. 
It was also at this very time—when, if his prospects for the future were 
uncertain, he had all the fire and energy of youth to sustain him—that 
he was also engaged in completing the “ Pleasures of Hope,” from a 
sketch he had previously made in Argyleshire. His eatarier says: 


I once asked Campbell whether it was true that he got but fifty pounds for 
the copyright of the poem, and he replied that was the correct sum. Upon 
which remarked that it was an unlucky adventure in publication; but that no 
bookseller would have given such a sum to a young stranger for the best tragedy 
of Shakspeare, were the author unknown in the great world. “Oh,” replied the 
poet, “I did not go to mine unrecommended ;” alluding, it is probable, to the 
recommendation of Dr. Anderson, who must have had considerable influence 
with Mundell and Co., from their being his own publishers. 


Notwithstanding this positive statement, it appears that the poet did 
not receive fifty pounds in money for the copyright of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,” but he parted with it for two hundred printed copies, equivalent, 
according to his biographer’s calculation, to fifty-seven pounds ten 
shillings, that is to say, had the poet been a man of business; but is it at 
all likely that he was so? The “Pleasures of Hope” appeared in the 
author’s twenty-second year, in the month of May, 1799. It has been 
justly said that the various and magnificent range of English poetry pre- 
sents no example of early excellence to equal this poem. ‘ The laborious 
polish in the verses of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ are among the best proofs 
to what an extent the English is capable of being refined, and how far 
the capabilities of the language will go in that species of poetical com- 
position which can alone be expected to attain in the eyes of true taste 
a classical and healthful longevity.’”? And again: “ Like a piece of 
harmonious music which has won some great Apollonian wreath for the 
owner, that carries in its foliage perfume and colours rich with genius, 
this poem bears along sense with sound, while the antitheses stamp the 
sentiment indelibly upon the memory under impressions calculated to 
exalt eminently the pride of the lyre. The defect of the poem, accord- 
ing to some, is an over-sweetness, which clogs in poetry as in condiment. 
If it be really too sweet for some palates, let it be taken like virgin honey, 
a portion at a time, and let them be the more happy in protracting their 
enjoyment.” 

Only a few months after he had completed his arrangement with 
Mundell for the publication of the “ Pleasures of Hope,’? Campbell 
quitted Scotland for Germany. ‘ What were his pecuniary resources,” 
his biographer remarks, “to meet a sojourn of nearly thirteen months on 
the Continent, no inconsiderable portion of the time being spent in 
travelling, does not readily appear, except they arose from his correspond- 
ence with a London paper, the Morning Chronicle.” 

At Hamburg Campbell visited Klopstock, and elsewhere he made 
the acquaintance of Augustus William Schlegel, and a friendship sprang 
up between the two which lasted for their lives. Whenever Schlegel 
visited this country he was the guest of the poet. 


In one place he crossed a battle-field in a clumsy German carriage, but he did 
not say exactly where, perhaps near Landshut. On emerging from a pine-wood 
he came upon open ground, where the ravages of war were horribly visible in 
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the bodies of men and horses strewed on the blood-stained ground. Nothing 
impeded his route, yet he perceived the vehicle stop, and missed the postilion, 
who left him full three-quarters of an hour alone. “I had enough around me 
to meditate upon,” observed Campbell to myself; “that is, if the weather had 
not been unbearably chill. I had lost all patience, when the Bavarian scoundre! 
came up loaded with horses’ tails. He had been cutting off the tails of the 
horses that lay dead around, then piling up a good!y number of them behind the 
carriage, he resumed his tardy pace.” 


On his return home his papers were seized, and he himself placed in 
arrest. The treason in his papers was, according to his biographer, 
comprised in the draught of ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England.” But he had 
been, according to the same authority, in correspondence with the Morning 
Chronicle; and as all the poet’s ideas were in advance of his age, he may 
have otherwise committed himself. The affair, however, came to nothing, 
and Campbell was more than indemnified by being made the “lion’’ of 
every place he resided in, more especially Edinburgh. 


“The last time I saw you,” said a lady of advanced age, to the poet, “was in 
Edinburgh, when you were swaggering about in a Suwarrow jacket.” 

“Yes,” replied Campbell, “1 was then a contemptible puppy.” 

** But that was thirty years ago and more,” she remarked. 

* Whist, whist!” said Campbell, “it is unfair to reveal both our puppyism 
and our years.” 

The next year he was in London, having made the acquaintance at 
Liverpool, on his way, of Dr. Currie, and of the “ noble-hearted Roscoe.” 
On coming to town Campbell commenced writing for the newspapers, 
under the auspices of Perry, of the Morning Chronicle; but we are to!d 
that, with the exception of the poetical pieces inserted in that paper, he 
was not very successful. ‘A knowledge of the political topics of the 
time, and the art of rapid composition, those essentials in writing for the 
mass, were not the qualities with which Campbell was endowed.” His 
biographer is also puzzled to think what the poet’s pecuniary means 
were at this time; yet this same year he married his cousin, Matilda 
Sinclair. 

At this time we are also told that he (Campbell) wrote papers in the 
Edinburgh Review ; “but what articles they comprised is uncertain. 
Jeffrey was known to have complained more than once of the poet’s 
idleness.” Campbell, who had first taken up his residence in Pimlico, 
removed to Sydenham after his marriage, and finished there his ‘¢ Annals 
of Great Britain, from the Accession of George III. to the Peace of 
Amiens.”” This is a work almost unknown. ‘The poet was not gifted 
with talent of the order necessary to success in that kind of literature, 
and the ‘ Annals’ were little more than a dry catalogue of events chrono- 
logically arranged.” 


His mode of life at Sydenham was mostly uniform with that which he after- 
wards followed in London, when he made it his constant residence. He rose 
not very early, breakfasted, studied for an hour or two, dined a couple or three 
hours after noon, and then made calls in the village, oftentimes remaining for an 
hour Or more at the house of a maiden lady of whose conversation he was 
remarkably fond. He would return home to tea, and then retire again to his 
study, often until a late hour, sometimes even to an early one. His life was 
strictly domestic. He gave a dinner arty now and then, and at some of them 
Thomas Moore, Rogers, and other literary friends from town were present. 
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His table was plain, hospitable, and cheered by a hearty welcome. In those days 
he took his wine freely at times, when he had company. When he had no com- 
pany, he generally left the table directly after dinner was over. 


There lived at that time at Sydenham Mr. Thomas Hill, a well- 
known character in some circles in London for more than half a century. 


At the table of this odd personage at Sydenham, there used to meet occa- 
sionally a number of literary men and choice spirits of the age. Colman, John 
and Leigh Hunt, Dubois, James and Horace Smith, Mathews, Barnes, after- 
wards editor of the Zimes paper, Barron Field, and others. There was to 
be found Theodore Hook, giving full swing to his jests at the expense of every- 
thing held cheap or dear in social life, or under conventional rule. The poet 
living hard by, could not, in the common course of things, miss being among 
those who congregated at Hill’s. Repartee and pun passed about in a mode 
vainly to be looked for in these degenerate days at the most convivial tables, 
Some practical jokes too were played off there, which, for a long time afterwards, 
lout the “a we of after-dinner conversations. Campbell was behind none of 
the party in spirits. He entered with full zest into the pleasantries of the hour. 
Upon one occasion, some of the party leaving Sydenham to return home by 
Dulwich, to which they were obliged to walk for want of a conveyance, those 
who were to remain behind in Sydenham escorted their friends to the top of the 
hill to take leave, in doing which the poet’s residence had to be passed. But he 
scorned to leave his friends. All went on to the parting-place on the hill 
summit, exchanging jokes, or manufacturing indifferent puns. When they sepa- 
rated it was with hats off and three boisterous cheers; Campbell, snatching off 
his hat, “not wisely but too well,” pulled off his wig with it, and thence 
to enhance the merriment upon the occasion, flung both up in the air amidst 
unbridled laughter. Thus in spirits as in everything besides, he displayed his 
natural character, the reverse of equality—the being of impulse in all. 

Campbell had now composed his nobler odes, the “ Battle of the Baltic,” 
and the naval ode, “Ye Mariners of England,” which, with “ Hohen- 
jinden,”? stand unrivalled in the varied and extensive range of British 
poetry. In 1811 he met Lord Byron at dinner at the classical table of 
Rogers; Moore was also of the party. Four names standing so high for 
poetical celebrity hardly ever before met in such a manner. The same 
year he engaged to give lectures at the Royal Institution, at twenty 
guineas each Jecture; and his biographer gives a brief analysis of their 
nature. Euripides was the subject of Campbell’s tenth and last lecture ; 
and here a singular instance of the poet’s absence of mind or inattention, 
so often alluded to, occurred in the fact that he proceeded to the conclu- 
sion of what he called his ‘ twelfth lecture” in the manuscript, without 
observing that he had delivered only ten. 

Byron’s description of Campbell, in 1813, is, we are told, taken gene- 
rally, correct regarding the poet to about 1834, hardly Jater than the last 
year. ‘Campbell looks well—seems pleased, and dresses sprucely. A 
blue coat becomes him—so does his new wig. He really looked as if 
Apollo had sent him a birthday suit or a wedding garment, and was witty 
and lively.” In 1819, Campbell got. one thousand guineas for his 
‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets”—a truly magnificent honorarium from 
the prince of bibliopolists—old John Murray. The “ Essay on English 
Poetry,” which constitutes part of the foregoing work, we are told by his 
biographer, might be denominated the poet’s masterpiece in prose com- 
position, “did it not here and there exhibit in the style touches of 
affectation.” 
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Mr. Redding gives a clear and succinct sketch of the celebrated con- 
troversy on the so-called “invariable principles of poetry’’ which arose 
on the publication of this essay, and in which Bowles, Dreen, Roscoe, 
Bentham, Gilchrist, and the Quarterly Review were all mixed up, but 
in which Campbell, its originator, was, we are told, too idle to take an 
active and continuous part. It is not with poetry as.it is with painting, 
and Moore was in the right when he said he was disposed to agree with 
neither of the extreme opinions. Mr. Redding is, however, surely in 
error when he says that, under Bowles’s principles, “the Venus de 
Medicis could not be natural, because that statue is composed of perfect 
portions of the female form, too perfect for existing nature, therefore, too, 
it could not be poetical.” What Mr. Redding meant to say was, no 
doubt, “ almost too perfect ;” for, however much art may idealise, it can- 
not be more perfect than nature. A statue that should excel humanity 
would no longer be the representation of anything human. 

The contest about the imvariable principles of poetry began in 1819, 
and in the following year Campbell received an offer of the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine. It was twenty-one years since he had pub- 
lished the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and he was then in his forty-third year. 


Upon the acceptance of the duty he had deliberated. He had as yet no ex- 
erience whatever in active seiiolieal literature. All he had undertaken had 
een executed at his own leisure, in the retirement of his study, unconnected 

with other individuals. The continual contact with strangers, the necessity of 
saying “ No,” where he could wish to give an affirmative answer; the punctuality 
required in handing over to the printer the last copy for the requisite number cn 
the appointed day, and the annoyance of a correspondence, were matters of 
serious consideration to one who was by nature apt to “make mountains of 
mole-hills.” Sensitive as the poet was to the slightest annoyance, he felt that 
it was a duty he owed to himself, notwithstanding he was unacquainted with 
periodical literature, and had conflicting doubts about the trouble his task would 
= him—he felt it was a duty, in his pecuniary circumstances, to accept the 
oflice. 


Campbell was to perform the usual duties of an editor, and to receive 
a salary of 500/. per annum; and in order the more effectively to carry 
these out, he removed to lodgings in Margaret-street, retaining, however, 
his house at Sydenham. Many examples of the poet’s unfitness for his 
task are recorded. 


He was an utter stranger, as before observed, to the details of his new duties, 
and had kept no communion with literary men associated for a common purpose. 
When not employed in literary composition, he had continually followed up 
studies, the subjects of which had been generally abstruse, and were, conse- 
quently, of madi moment in aid of his new labour, which rather required a 
knowledge of present things and the topics of the passing hour. He had read 
deeply upon what caught his attention in languages, metaphysics, and political 
economy. He knew much of what few could reciprocate with him, and less upon 
subjects about which numbers were well informed. From habit he demanded 
retirement, even for the perusal of a book. A trifle threw his mind out of its 
equilibrium, and distracted him from his immediate pursuit. The result of long 
habit is the impossibility of change when change is imperiously required. The 
habit of the student that becomes the means to his absorbing subject, is unalter- 
able. The racer might as well part with his legs as the solitary man of letters 
separate himself from what has become necessary to the more facile pursuit of 
his studies, even if it have no advantage in the sight of others. 
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The poet was not one who secured confidence from strangers on a slight ac- 
quaintance, or communicated it; not from want of heart or coldness of feeling, 
but from a retiring sensitiveness that never put itself forward, and had to be 
overcome before confidence was formed. It was easy to perceive, coming to the 
poet in those days if not as a stranger, still with only a slight acquaintance, how 
reserved he was in talking - the commonest ener subjects where they 
involved giving an opinion. No more of his peculiarities had then been known 
to the present writer than any one ye gather from a few casual interviews. 
Campbell’s manner at this time was affable, but somewhat formal to strangers ; 
he was extremely careful not to be guilty of saying anything to hurt the feelings 
of those whom he met on literary yo lea even when - thought meanly of 
them, bearing towards them a uniform urbanity, though his temper had been 
often tried in this way by persons who intruded on his privacy at Sydenham. 


He did not even inquire or think about the politics of the work of 
which he had undertaken to be editor, nor even directed what might be 
the tone. He left this department solely in the hands of Mr. Redding. 
Among the other early helps which the Magazine obtained under the 
new control were Blanco- White, Henry Mathews, Henry Roscoe, Ugo 
Foscolo, Talfourd, Johns, Shiel,“Curran, Banim, Grattan, Sullivan, and 
Emerson Tennant, besides a host of others. But still Mr. Redding com- 
plains of many deficiencies. There was a want of decision and character 
in the publication. Teo much was sacrificed to the fashion and feelings 
of the day, and, above all, Campbell was not the man to lead in anything 
bold or novel, either in literary or political writing. 

There seems to be some discrepancy between Henry Roscoe and Cyrus 
Redding as to when the introduction of the elder Roscoe to Scott, which 
took place at Campbell’s lodgings, really occurred. Mr. Redding says 
upon this : 

The presence of Scott at Campbell’s first lodgings in Margaret-street I well 
remember. However this may be, the great novelist was in good spirits, and 
told an entertaining story about a horse going off and leaving a bridle on his 
arm, Mrs. Campbell not controlling her laughter. ‘The particular points I can- 
not recal. Campbell was in good spirits. I took coffee there, and during our 
chat, Campbell said: “I have a mind to try an impromptu.” “TI fancy that 
such things are not so much your forte as ‘Theodore Hook’s,” I observed. 
“ Well, I will try. Leave me alone for a few minutes.” I took up a book. 
Campbell quickly repeated the following lines : 


“ Quoth the South to the North, ‘In your comfortless sky 
Not a nightingale sings :’—‘ True,’ the North made reply ; 
‘ But your nightingales’ warblings I envy you not, 
When I think of the strains of my Burns and my Scott 


2 99 


Campbell and a few friends had been invited to meet Augustus William 
Schlegel at Colburn’s, in Conduit-street, on the occasion of a visit made 
by the former to England. The conversation happened to turn upon the 
accessions which Schlegel said the English language had received from 
all parts of the world, as we import merchandise, and he remarked that 
even the Cossack “ hourra” had been naturalised in England, 


“Stay, my friend,” said Campbell, ‘hurrah is an old English exclamation.” 
“ Not so very old,” replied Schlegel. 

‘Oh yes,” said several voices at once. 
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426 Thomas Campbell. 


“Tt is not as old as Shakspeare’s time,” said Schlegel; “it is not as old as 
Elizabeth.” 
Blaquiere, in his — way, said he was certain it was older. Campbell 
m 


declared the same. Bodin was silent. 
“Might it not mean originally a noise, a storm, and be from the French 


p? 

™ We never borrowed the word from the cut-throat Cossacks,” said Campbell ; 
“we have only just heard of the existence of the savages—it is a word of long 
usage in this country.” 

“ Borrowed or not of the Cossacks,” rejoined Schlegel, “ you will not find it 
in your old writers, neither in Shakspeare, nor in Shakepeare’s time. It must 
have been introduced since. I am better qualified than any one present to judge 
of such minutie in the poet. I know every word he has used. His inition 
into German cost me years of hard study.” 

Some one remarked that the word “huzza” was in Shakspeare, and that 
“hurrah ” was, perhaps, originally a provincial corruption of the word as old as 
Elizabeth. 

** Huzza is not in Shakspeare either,” said Schlegel, with emphasis. 

Campbell, rather stimulated by Schlegel’s positiveness, and without a wary 
consideration of the question, acting, too, as he always did, under the impulse 
of momentary bias rather than cool reflection, said to Schlegel : 

“‘ My friend, you are wrong. I am quite clear the word is in Shakspeare. We 
never borrowed it of those Russians. We were never enough in their good com- 
pany to steal it of them. Besides, I recollect the word in a number of old 
songs.” 

“That may be,” replied Schlegel, with pertinacious confidence; “I do not 
believe the word was in use as a as Shakspeare’s time, because he never used 
it, and he had every use for the familiar words of his native tongue.” 

* It cannot be so,” said Campbell, supported in his opinion by the rest of the 
ee 

* You are all wrong,” rejoined Schlegel, with renewed confidence; “I ama 
foreigner, and much more likely to have noticed such niceties in the language 
than you are, who are fellow natives with the poet.” 

Campbell still insisted upon his opinion being correct, others offered the never- 
failing resource of their countrymen in such dilemmas, to settle the question, 
right or wrong, by a bet. Schlegel took it up, offering to wager a breakfast at 
ee hotel, ume he was staying, that he was correct, and his offer was 
accepted. 

It is needless to say this distinguished critic was right, and all the rest of the 
party wrong. Neither “hurrah” nor “huzza” occur in Shakspeare; tolerable 
evidence the words came in after the era of Elizabeth. 


Visiting Cheltenham, some poetry came from Mrs. Hemans, in Wales. 
Campbell wrote with the verses, “‘ Though Mrs. H. is a very pretty writer, 
we must not have too many pieces by the same hand for fear of monotony.” 
Mrs. Hemans’s little foibles—a poet’s foibles—are well known. One 
evening, when indulging in an almost unwonten amount of affectation, a 
gentleman present got up a corrective in the shape of a pun, launched at 
hap-hazard, and then mothered upon the lioness of the party. The in- 
dignation of the latter was something awful. Mrs. Hemans had not 
written long for the New Monthly before she characteristically requested 
that her name should be prefixed at full length to the titles of her pieces, 
under the ingenious plea that some one, for whose perpetrations she did 
not at all wish to answer, had adopted the initials she had been in the 
habit of using. 
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At this very time, when Campbell was in Cheltenham for the benefit 
of the waters—for he was almost always a valetudinarian—he invited 
Cyrus Redding down to take walks together, and more especially to visit 
Malvern. Mrs. Campbell laughed at the idea when Redding communi- 
cated to her the intelligence of his departure. 


When I had concluded, she said, with her slight northern patois, * Don’t be- 
lieve all that; you will get him out once or twice; he will be tired, and go no 
more. He does not mind fine prospects, if he is to walk any distance to obtain 
them. We were in Scotland once, at the Duke of Argyle’s, and one of the 
Ladies Campbell was desirous of showing him a fine view from a good wa 4 a 
steep hill. We set out on foot, and my husband had walked enough for is 
liking the day before. He went on bling softly to me all the way, to where 
we saw a very fine view indeed. He haved none of the admiration for it the 
ladies expected, but whispered me, ‘ What the devil did they bring us all this 


way for!’ He will quickly be tired of walking about the neighbourhood of 
Cheltenham.” 


And so it turned out; the poet became restless and discontented, 
and returned to town, leaving Cyrus Redding to visit Malvern by him- 
self. 

A propos of Mrs. Campbell, though one of the best souls that ever 
lived, and one of the best of wives—even if her conversation was limited 
to the topics of the day, still she had a woman’s foible. 


“T wish you would make my husband write novels like Sir Walter Scott,” 
said Mrs. Campbell to myself. 

“Why, Mrs. Campbell? I do not think he would make a good hand at that 
kind of writing.” 

“Because you know that Lady Scott says to her husband when she wants a 


new dress—‘ Watty, my dear, you must write a new novel, for I want another 
dress |?” 


“Scott is rich, my dear; I am but a poor poet, here lies the difference,” 
Campbell replied. 


“Why, then, my dear, you must write a new poem in place of a novel.” 


Campbell’s philo-Hellenism and his partisanship with oppressed nation- 
alities brought him a good deal into contact with foreigners. Among 
his earlier acquaintances of this description was a gallant and a gifted 
man, Count Santa Rosa, who fell fighting for the Greek cause at old 
Navarino. Campbell took great delight in the count’s society and un- 
affected manners, declaring that he found in his varied stores of informa- 
tion a solution of many of the apparent contradictions in the conduct of 
the southern liberals in Europe for which he could not before account. 


He would listen attentively to the count’s relation of the Machiavellisms of 
the European governments in their dealings with each other, and express astonish- 
ment at the meanness of the conduct of the rulers of states, and the shallowness 
of their diplomatic resources. “If business between man and man,” said the 
poet, “ were to be conducted like that between diplomatists, in what a state of 
scoundrelism would society exist !” 


Campbell was once not a little surprised by a visit from the son of 
Brant, or Brandt, the Indian chief, whom the poet had denounced as the 
destroyer of the village of Wyoming, upon the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, and who came to this country with incontestable proofs of his 
father’s innocence. Certainly no one would have dreamt of such an 
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event, and Campbell hastened to do the amende honorable, and in doing 
so, observed how different were the circumstances of the case to those of 
ordinarily hostile criticism. The veteran editor, Cyrus Redding, falls 
foul upon this on the critics of the present day: 


Who are the critics of the hour, but men nine times out of ten utterly inca- 
pable themselves of exhibiting a tithe of the merit upon which they assume to 
sit in judgment? If Racine read his verses to an old woman, it was ig that 
he might avail himself of obvious objections that would strike plain minds before 
a theatrical audience, and afford him the means of considering those meriting 
alteration. Such is the corruption of what is miscalled criticism in modern 
times, that interest, party feeling, private dislike, or the reverse, govern notices 
of new works, since criticisms they cannot be called, where no analysation of 
such works takes place—where the critic, self-styled, rarely gives the work he 
treats upon even a decent perusal. 

We can conscientiously join in this so far as to say that we have too 
often risen from the perusal of a leading critical hebdomadal anything but 
a happier or a wiser man. It has not been that any one case of ill-nature 
or covert malevolence has jarred upon the feelings so much as the effect 
of a steady, constant, undeviating spirit of detraction, in making one 
unhappy and dispirited, shaking confidence indeed in a world which the 
Great Creator, when he made it, also saw that it was good. 

There is a curious discussion, anent a claim on Campbell’s part to 
priority of idea to Byron of the image of a sun quenched suddenly in 
eternal night, and of one man existing when all his race beside was no 
more. Mr. Redding says justly, he felt sure he had seen the first idea 
years before either had written upon it. We wonder he did not think 
where. It is in the Revelations: “ Black as sackcloth of hair.” Foscolo 
said, rightly enough, that original ideas are few, whilst the modes of 

utting them are countless. The idea of a quenched sun has now taken 
its place among the scientific speculations of the day. Campbell, we have 
before remarked, was latitudinarian in his theology. 


Irving, the celebrated Scotch preacher, called upon him one day, for what 
purpose he could not conjecture, as he thought that strange being never quite 
compos mentis, while all London was running after his rabid sermons. 

“What can he want with me,” said Campbell; “a discussion upon divinity 
with a backslider like myself would be as idle as talking of fluxions to Sir 
William Curtis.” 

The renowned preacher had merely called to inquire for the address of a 
friend whom Campbell knew—at least, such was Irving’s statement to Mrs. 
~~ I called just at the same time. 

_ “Were you not alarmed, Mrs. Campbell, to see the wild-looking being come 
into the drawing-room ? He might oe a convert of your husband.” 

“Oh no,” she replied, “he is inconvertible.” 

And again : 

He once heard a lady arguing strongly against the commonly received belief 
as to the divinity of the second person of the Trinity. 

“She only argues as she feels,” said the poet ; “ anthropomorphism is natural 
where mortal man is most in estimation.” 


Yet were his principles—if what the world might call latitudinarian— 
liberal in the highest sense of the word—liberal so as to be truly tolerant 
—which cannot always be said of the orthodox or the heterodox, every- 
body being heterodox to another person’s orthodoxy. 
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An English lady resident in Florence, paying a visit to her own country, and 
violently abusing the crucifixes and reposoirs everywhere seen in Catholic 
countries, Campbell said, when she had concluded : 

“T trust, madam, you believe in Moses and the prophets ?” 

“To be sure I do, Mr. Campbell.” 

“Then do you not remember where Moses says, ‘You shall not blaspheme 
the gods of the nations where ye go to dwell?” . 

“Very true, Mr. Campbell, but these were not the gods Moses meant.” 

“True, madam,” said the poet, “crucifixes were unknown in Egypt, and in 
- Desert, where the Israelites wandered, they worshipped calves and beetles 
there.” 

“* And then, Mr. Campbell ; theirs is not the true faith like ours.” 

“No; our true faith 1s not their true faith.” 

“1 don’t understand, Mr. Campbell, there can be only one true faith.” 

** Only one,” answered the poet; “ours to us and theirsto them. We must 
not, therefore, abuse cach other’s gods.” 


And again : 


The writer of some observations on Paley, expressing his belief that the 
doctor had subscribed the Church articles without too narrowly examining them, 
Campbell remarked that it was hard upon the clergy, they were compelled to 
swear to do and believe so many things neither they nor anybody else could do 
or believe. None but the clergy here, and the Jesuits abroad, were allowed to 
swear with reservations that a gentleman dare not make even upon his bare 
word. The ecclesiastical law was a many-headed hydra, every head ready to 
devour its brother. 


Campbell, staunch as he was to sound political principles, was, accord- 
ing to his biographer, too earnest and warm for a politician. His views 
were liberal, high-minded, and sound, but he would have been a poor 
statesman from these very virtues. Not a very complimentary idea of 
statesmanship, and yet one which is corroborated by one of Campbell’s 
own remarks elsewhere recorded. 


When a certain minister received his appointment, Campbell said, “ You don’t 
know the most shining talents necessary he should possess. He will ever be the 
most distinguished in his post as a statesman, who knows how to take advantage 
= ae of other people after duly balancing them. He need have none 

imself.”’ 


Mr. Redding is not much more complimentary to novelists than he is 
to statesmen, when he remarks that many fell off from the magazine in 
consequence of the more lucrative and facile employment of novel 
writing. 


A magazine requires a continual change of subject, and consequently a large 
and various stock of information, to qualify an habitual contributor. The articles 
must be concise in order to occupy as small a space as possible, and this to such 
a degree that there is frequently not sufficient development for many important 
subjects that therefore must be excluded. The novel admits of the diffuse 
treatment of a single prime incident, out of which collateral events flow natu- 
rally. Every writer knows the difference between following up one imaginary 
subject through a single or through successive volumes, continually aided by the 
association of ideas, and, on the other hand, having to write in a narrow com- 
pass, upon a hundred topics, each wholly different. Nothing is so easy as to 
write, and nothing is so difficult as to write to the purpose, whatever common- 
place people may think of the matter. 
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Mr. Redding’s connexion with the New Monthly ceased with tbe 
October number, 1830, and, in December, Campbell resigned his ten years’ 
editorship. The relation that existed between editor and proprietor 
cannot have been of a very agreeable kind, if we are to judge by a “ few 
words with the public,” written on the retirement of Mr. Campbell, when 
the proprietor, in a familiar mood, gossiped on the subject, observing : 


Whether we take a new bookbinder or porter on our establishment, or reject 
one for returning too redolent of Meux or Barclay, is, we apprehend, a matter 
of infinitely small importance. Should we ship off a lazy official, or other 

rson aid for doing nothing, we take it for granted that no comet with a fiery 
tail could set fire to our establishment. 


Whereupon Mr. Redding indignantly remarks: “‘What a trading, 
huxtering, mercenary, insolent, sordid specimen of money-grubbing 
sensibility towards an eminent man of genius !” 

The co-editors were once more together on the Metropolitan, but it 
was but for a very brief time. The history of the misadventures of that 

riodical are, indeed, very amusing. From the period when the poet 
eft the New Monthly Magazine, he survived fourteen years, which 
were, perhaps, as eventful as any portion of his life, for he had lost his 
wife and home, and had changed his habits and even his society for the 
worse. His biographer kindly explains away, however, many exagge- 
rated statements that have obtained currency upon this point. 


At one time he determined to dine at two o’clock, to have the longer after- 
noon for his Polish labours. Regardless of appearances, he would snatch his 
dinner in haste, and repair again to the Sussex Chambers, where the business 
was transacted. Once or twice a week he would call between two or three 
o’clock at the Club, after his hurried dinner, to read the paper, ordering a glass 
of brandy-and-water at the same time; and some persons said he came there 
“to drink before dinner ; how unseemly it was!” I told the poet so one day, 
and he replied, 

** You believe I have dined ?” 

* Most assuredly, but the good-natured world does not know it.” 

*Pooh! I don’t care for the world.” 


Campbell—hypochondriacal and absent as he was by nature—was 
fond of a joke, and even of a pun, although his biographer does not give 
him credit for success in the humorous in any sense. Still he once 
played off a practical joke on Mr. Redding himself. The occasion was 
a breakfast party, at which, among a number of literary characters, was 
one Dr. Strachan, Archdeacon of Canada. 


I did not then know that the doctor was an archdeacon, or of the Church of 
England, but supposed he was a clergyman of the Church of Scotland. Camp- 
bell, perceiving this, slyly ran me deep into my error. The Church of England 
came upon the carpet, in consequence of an allusion to some flagrant circum- 
stances that had occurred in the cloth about that time in relation to cases of 
great looseness of morals in certain Church clergymen. T forget now what they 
were, nor does it matter, as it merely set the subject going. I began to dilate 
upon the greater care exercised in respect to moral character in choosing clergy- 
men in Scotland than in England—addressing myself now and then to Dr. 
Strachan directly. Thence I proceeded to other points, in which I conceived 
the Church of Scotland had an advantage over that of England. Campbell 
now and then said semething to me in a low tone, for no other end save to pro- 
long the deception I was under. At length I paid the Church of Scotland so 
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many compliments, as being more simple in form. I do not know whether I did 
not speak of apostolic fishermen and rom thrones and mitres being irrecon- 
cilable to primitive Christianity. I fairly galled the good archdeacon, who 
soon withdrew solus to the drawing-room. Campbell could contain no longer. 
He stated to all present that Dr. Strachan was of the Church of England, Arch- 
deacon of Toronto, in Canada, a very good man, and an old friend of his, 

‘You have done your own business now,” said Campbell to me. 

“Why, I saw you did not disapprove of what I said.” 

“Oh no,” he replied, “the doctor is very good-natured, and to punish one 
of the orthodox who put faith in prelacy is a virtue in the eyes of a John 
Knoxer, as of course I am.” 

I felt annoyed ; I would not willingly give any one offence, and feared I had 


hurt the archdeacon’s feelings. 


Many good things said or done by the ase are strung together in the 
concluding chapter, from which we take the following : 


When Hazlitt published “The New Pigmalion,” which he afterwards endea- 
voured to suppress, wholly unworthy of his talent as it was, Campbell said, 
* *Pigmalion,’ indeed! the title should be ‘ Hogmalion!’ ” 

His talent for punning, I have before observed, was not great. 

“T have not a sixpence,” I said to him one day; “my money is in my 


writing-desk, and I have lost the key.” 
“Never mind, Redding,” said Campbell, jestingly, “if nothing better turns 


up, you are sure of a post among the /ackheys.” 
One day at the dinner-table, Colonel Jones of the Guards, Lord Denman, and 


others being present, the colonel complained that there were too many men in 
the Guards recruited from the metropolis and its vicinity, and among them 


ange sone clerks, the greatest rascals in existence. 
“No, not exactly,” said the poet ; “ you might have had their masters.” 


He would play upon an old pun of his own, and yet it did not appear thread- 


bare from his mouth. 
He wrote Horace Smith from Algiers, that it was the land of dates, for he 


had seen a camel carrying a load on his back. But he had long before said that 
the East was the site in which to write works on chronology, “because it was 
the country of dates.” 


Enough has been said and enough extracted, however, to establish the 
proposition with which we started, that the biography of a man of 
genius, written in a fair and impartial, yet amiable, spirit, cannot fail to 
be interesting and useful. Campbell was not the very best subject for an 
exemplar biography, yet has Mr. Redding so accomplished his task, 
as to carry out the best purposes of a branch of literature with which 
biography more especially concerns itself—the beneficial example deriv- 
able from the virtues and foibles of a man of genius by others who may 


follow in his footsteps. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sm NATHANIEL, 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! , 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXIV.—ARNOLD OF Brescia. 


MapAME DE StTAkz has been complimented on drawing with a single 
stroke the character of Rienzi, Crescentius, and Arnold of Brescia, the 
fond restorers of Roman liberty, gui ont pris les souvenirs pour les 
espérances.* Could Tacitus, asks Mr. Hallam, have excelled this? 

Mr. Hallam’s own account of Arnold and his age is marked by his 
wonted soberness and discrimination. Faithfully it depicts the internal 
state of Rome at the period in question, when there still remained enough, 
in the wreck of that vast inheritance, to swell the bosoms of her citizens 
with a consciousness of their dignity! It reminds us how they bore the 
venerable name, and contemplated the monuments of art and empire, and 
forgot, in the illusions of national pride, that the tutelar gods of the 
buildings were departed for ever. ‘ About the middle of the twelfth 
century, these recollections were heightened by the eloquence of Arnold 
of Brescia, a political heretic who preached against the temporal jurisdic- 
tion of the hierarchy. In a temporary intoxication of fancy, they were 
led to make a ridiculous show of self-importance towards Frederick Bar- 
barossa, when he came to receive the imperial crown ; but the Germans 
sternly chided their ostentation, and chastised their resistance. With the 
popes they could deal more securely,”+—more than one Holy Father 
being expelled from Rome during that age by the seditious citizens, and 
one in particular, Lucius II., dying of hurts received in a tumult. 

A characteristic paragraph of Gibbon’s opens with the sententious 
sneer, that as the Jews had rejected Messias when He appeared among 
them in a plebeian character, so the Romans might plead their ignorance 
of His vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride of a temporal sove- 
reign. The trumpet of Roman liberty, Gibbon goes on to say, was first 





* Corinne, t. i. p. 159. 
+ Hallam’s State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. Italy, ch. iii. 
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sounded by Arnold of Brescia, whose promotion in the Church was con- 
fined to the lowest rank, and who wore the monastic habit rather as a 
garb of poverty than as a uniform of obedience. His adversaries, con- 
tinues the historian, could not deny the wit and eloquence which they 
severely felt; they confess with reluctance the specious purity of his 
morals; and his errors were recommended to the public by a mixture of 
important and beneficial truths. ‘In his theological studies, he had 
been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate Abelard, who was like- 
wise involved in the suspicion of heresy; but the lover of Eloisa was of a 
soft and flexible nature ; and his ecclesiastical judges were edified and dis- 
armed by the humility of his prostrations. From this master, Arnold 
most probably imbibed some metaphysical definitions of the Trinity, re- 
pugnant to the taste of the times ; his ideas of baptism and the eucharist 
are loosely censured; but a political heresy was the source of his fame 
and misfortunes. He presumed not to quote the declaration of Christ, 
that His kingdom is not of this world; he boldly maintained, that the 
sword and the sceptre were entrusted to the civil magistrate; that tem- 
poral honours and possessions were lawfully vested in secular persons ; 
that the abbots, the bishops, and the pope himself must renounce either 
their state or their salvation; and that after the loss of their revenues, 
the voluntary tithes and oblations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed 
for luxury and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual 
labours. 

“‘ During a short time, the preacher was revered as a patriot; and the 
discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop was the first-fruits of 
his dangerous lessons. But the favour of the people is less permanent 
than the resentment of the priest; and after the heresy of Arnold had 
been condemned by Innocent the Second,* in the general council of the 
Lateran, the magistrates themselves were urged by prejudice and fear to 
execute the sentence of the Church. Italy could no longer afford a refuge, 
and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the Alps, till he found a safe 
and hospitable shelter in Zurich, now the first of the Swiss cantons.” 

Here the “ precursor of Zuinglius,” in an “ age less ripe for reforma- 
tion,” was, however, heard with applause; a brave and simple people, as 
the dweller at Lausanne calls them, imbibed and long retained the colour 
of Arnold’s opinions; and his “ art, or merit,”—true Gibbonian alterna- 
tive,—is said to have seduced the Bishop of Constance, and even the 
Pope’s Legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of their master and 
their order. ‘Their tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhortations 
of Saint Bernard; and the enemy of the Church was driven, by persecu- 
tion, to the desperate measure of erecting his standard in Rome itself, in 
the face of the successor of Saint Peter.” Like the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, though bonds and imprisonment might await him, he would 
see, must see Rome also, nor shun to declare within its consecrated walls 
what he took to be the whole counsel of God. 





* os Damnatus ab illo 
Presule, qui numeros vetitum contingere nostros 
Nomen ab innocudé ducit laudabile vita.” 
We may applaud, with Gibbon, the dexterity and correctness of Ligurinus, who 
“turns the unpoetical name of Innocent II. into a compliment.” 
¢ Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. lxix. 
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The allegories of Dante made popular and, as it were, visible (M. Ville- 
main’s expression), those ideas of civil independence which the genius of 
the great Popes of the eleventh century was bent on utterly destroying, 
but which, from the twelfth century downwards, appeared, with more or 
less boldness, in the writings even of theologians. ‘ Proclaimed with 
audacity by Arnold of Brescia, they are to be found expressed with 
reserve in the writings of John Gerson and some few doctors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris.”* This man, says Menzel, of Arnold, preached a uni- 
versal reform, the reduction of the Church to its primitive state of sim- 
plicity and poverty, and in the restoration in the State of the freedom 
and equality of the ancient Greek and Roman republics, at the same 
time that St. Bernard was raising a crusade, in which the religious 
enthusiasm of the age was carried to its highest pitch. ‘And thus did 
the adverse opinions of so many centuries meet, as it were, in the persons 
of these two men. Arnold expelled the pope from Rome, and restored 
the ancient republican form of government. A Roman, Jordanus, was 
elected consul.”+ This, of course, refers to the time prior to Arnold’s 
expulsion from Rome by the returned pontiff, and his sojourn in Con- 
stance and Zurich. 

It was during the interval between his two memorable visits to Rome 
that he defended his master, Abelard, against a charge of heresy, before 
the Council of Sens. A warm apologist he made, in behalf of one whose 
influence on his own intellectual culture, religious growth, and political 
aspirations, was avowedly so great. And yet, as Mr. Maurice has ob- 
served, it is not easy at once to conceive how the speculations on dia- 
lectics, or even on theology, in which Abelard indulged, can have borne 
fruit in a scheme for restoring a Senate and Tribunes to Rome, and for 
making the ecclesiastical world give place to the classical. And any 
theories, the same thoughtful divine remarks, about the links between 
the two sets of thoughts are nearly sure to be hasty and unsatisfactory in 
proportion to their ingenuity. ‘Much might be said of the way in 
which a spirit of inquiry when it has commenced in one direction, spreads 
intoanother. But though Abelard was a vigorous and even a restless in- 
quirer, one does not perceive how his investigations should have led any 
one to disturb the peace of cities, far less to organise a society by restoring 
older forms than those which were displaced. It is only in connexion 
with the general movements of the time that one can understand how 
Abelard drew such audiences to his lectures on Universals at Paris, and 
it is only by attention to the same movements that one can understand 
how the acts of an enthusiast like Arnold should have become serious in 
the eyes of Popes and Emperors, and should have reacted on the philo- 
sophy of the schools. 

_“Arnold sought the assistance of Frederick Barbarossa in support of 
his popular movement against the Pope, or rather offered to fraternise 
with him. Though his proposals were received with little respect, they 
ree that there was a new element at work in the world, and that 

enceforth the conflict would not be merely between the civil and eccle- 
siastical heads of the Roman empire. The memorable struggles between 





* Villemain, Cours de Litt. du Moyen Age, XII. 
t Menzel, Hist. of Germany, XI. § 148. 
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the Italian cities which brought the Popedom into the new and curious 

ition of a champion of freedom against the German despotism, 
revealed still more clearly the existence of this third power, and showed 
that it would have an increasing influence on the destinies of Europe.”* 

The Church, or high Roman, view taken of Arnold and his cause, is 
fairly enough exemplified in M. Capefigue. That truly ecclesiastical 
historian tells us that in Rome, during the Middle Ages, together with 
the Church there survived the municipal spirit of ante-Christian and 
anti-Christian times—souvenir of the turbulent commotions of the plebs, 
when that fussy body testified its noisy approval of the magistrates it 
elected as patricians, consuls, or tribunes: the titles survived the power, 
the purple often invests that which no longer breathes any but a factitious 
and feverish life. But “the last thing to perish in the heart of man,” 
according to M. Capefigue, is the spirit of sedition, wrath, turbulence. 
Now the custom of speechifying and “stump-oratory” continued to 
flourish in Rome ; the multitude listened as of yore to their pet orators 
in the Forum. Hence M. Capefigue deduces the ‘ ephemeral successes 
of Crescentius, and of Arnold of Brescia, who, under the pretence of 
restoring her glory and freedom to Rome, were desirous of separating her 
from the Papacy, without which Rome would be nothing but an empty 
sepulchre : to awaken the memories of the ancient Roman republic, was 
an enterprise similar to that of Julian the Apostate when * tried to 
revive paganism in itstomb.”t Later again in M. Capefigue’s history 
we meet with a passage to this effect. Under Adrian IV. breaks out the 
agitation of Arnold of Brescia—a political and religious sedition com- 
bined—the spirit of the proletariat manifesting itself in the proclamation 
of poverty, abnegation, communism. Arnold preaches the revolt of mind 
and body by heresy, while the foundation of the mendicant orders by 
Saint Francis realises the reform of abuses in property, by pure and 
catholic means. Saint Francis of Assise effected within the Church, and 
by the legitimate authority of the Popes, what Arnold of Brescia tried 
to effect in revolt against her. Hence the vast favour accorded to the 
mendicant orders. There is little popularity without cause to show for 
it, little success without merit or without necessity. Adrian IV., forced 
to quite Rome, had recourse to the alliance of Frederick Barbarossa and 
the Germans. The Roman people, caught for an instant by the doctrines 
of Arnold of Brescia, found it impossible to endure the gloomy aspect of 
the holy city under an interdict: the churches remained empty or shut 
up; the sacraments were refused to the living, and sepulture to the dead. 
Amid these scenes of disorder, while palaces and monasteries were being 
pillaged, the popularity of Arnold of Brescia became an extinct thing; 
and everywhere the cry was raised, to have the Pope back, and the 
tribune punished. The prefect of Rome presided at Arnold’s execution ; 
his ashes were flung abroad to the winds, or sowed in the waves of Tiber. 
Heresy and revolt, two ideas that are not unfrequently found in con- 
junction, were equally put down by the Church; those who are true 
Catholics obey the spirit of authority,—all revolt whatsoever being in 
their eyes a crime. 





* Medieval Philosophy. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Ch. iv. § 47 sq. 


t L’Eglise au Moyen Age, du XIII° au XV° Siecle. Par M. Capefigue. T. ii. 


ch. xiii. 
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Such is, almost literally, M. Capefigue’s report on the career and doom 
‘and deserts of Arnold of Brescia, whose ability and worth he accuses the 
“‘ modern school ” of “ exaggerating,” and whom, therefore, he scrutinises 
h no magnifying glass, but the reverse,—no great matter if the 
glass somewhat distort the features, as well as diminish the dimensions.— 
Frederick Schlegel was high Romanist enough too, though of broader 
sympathies than the voluminous Frenchman; but his estimate of the 
troublesome heretic is conceived in a more generous spirit. He sees in 
Arnold of Brescia’s life-labours the first effort made to convulse all 
Christendom by the power of philosophy, and to overthrow the existing 
Christian constitution of Church and State. “‘ Arnold met the fate which 
all must meet who attempt a premature revolution, and fail. Yet the 
purity of his intention is not to be mistaken, and the far deeper and more 
enthusiastic tone of philosophy from which he started, places him far above 
later antagonists of the Church, who were more fortunate than himself.”* 
The reformer’s language in reference to the papal throne was perilously 
explicit—the trumpet he put to his lips gave no uncertain sound ; wit 
many such blasts, and from other trumpeters, the walls of the great city 
bade fair to fall. Arnold took upon himself, as once did Paul in the case 
even of Peter, to withstand Adrian to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 
Art thou Pope or King ? 
The latter name was never heard in Rome; 
And if thou be Christ’s vicar, thou shouldst know 
His crown was but of thorns. 


Adrian—it is the fourth pope of that name, our own Nicholas Breakspear, 
the only Englishman who ever sat in the pontifical chair,—cold, proud, 
and far-seeing, may taunt the impassioned monk with rushing from the 
Alps on Rome, wakening the echoes of her ruined walls with empty 
breath of names not understood—for he blended in the same discourse the 
texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting (in Gibbon’s phrase) the motives of 
gospel, and of classic, enthusiasmt—and may haughtily remind his re- 
fractory subject, that 
I alone 
Speak words the world repeats. 


“ But,” interposes the unflinching reformer, 


But they were ne’er 
Of liberty. The Church, which stands between 
The people and their tyrants, ever shows 
Harsh to the weak, and cringing to the strong : 
And till this day, man hath been pressed to death, 
TP the stern embrace Cesars and priests exchange. 


And then follows the indignantly reproachful apostrophe— 


O supreme Pastors! ye behold earth’s kings 
Make sport of human life; and o’er the nights 
Of sanguinary force, and o’er the crimes 
Which heathen tyranny had never dared, 
Spread the wide papal robe, and all is night. 








* Schlegel’s Lectures on Modern History, VIII. 
t Niccolini’s Arnold of Brescia, a Tragedy. (Garrow’s translation.) 
~ Roman Empire, ch. lxix. 
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Mosheim, who designates Arnold: “a man of extensive erudition and 
remarkable austerity, but also of a turbulent and impetuous spirit,”’ calls 
him, however, an “ unhappy man” who seems not to have adopted any 
doctrines inconsistent with the spirit of true religion, and judges the prin- 
ciples upon which he acted to have been “ chiefly reprehensible from their 
being carried too far,” applied without discretion, and executed with “a 
degree of vehemence which was as criminal as it was imprudent.” Having 
perceived (thus the learned heavy-laden Chancellor of 


the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen 


represents the state of affairs) the discords and animosities, the calamities 
and disorders that sprang from the overgrown opulence of the pontifts 
and bishops, Arnold was persuaded that the interests of the Church, and 
the happiness of nations in general, required that the clergy should be 
divested of all their worldly possessions, of all their temporal rights and 
prerogatives. He therefore maintained, publicly, that the treasures and 
revenues of popes, bishops, and monasteries, ought to be solemnly resigned 
and transferred to the supreme ruler of each state, and that nothing was 
to be left to the ministers of the gospel but a spiritual authority and a 
subsistence drawn from tithes, and from the voluntary oblations and con- 
tributions of the people. ‘ This violent reformer, in whose character and 
manners there were several things worthy of esteem”—a qualification 
worthy of cautious, almost dry-as-dust Doctor John Lawrence Mosheim— 
‘ drew after him a great number of disciples, who derived from him the de- 
nomination of Arnoldists, and who, in succeeding times, discovered the 
spirit and intrepidity of their leader, as often as any favourable oppor- 
tunities of reforming the Church were offered to their zeal.”* Arnold 
had left the world assurance of a man who could beard prelacy in its 
palaces, and brand the papacy on its holy seat, and speak a word in season 
to them that were weary of both, and words (it might seem) out of season 
against the corruptions which had eaten into the hierarchy far and wide. 


Woe to you, Prelates! rioting in ease 

And cumbrous wealth—the shame of your estate ; 
You, on whose progress dazzling trains await 
Of pompous horses; whom vain titles please ; 
Who will be served by others on their knees, 
Yet will yourselves to God no service pay ; 
Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
To Heaven; for, either lost in vanities 

Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

And speak the word—(Alas! of fearful things 
Tis the most fearful when the people’s eye 
Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings ; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 

Of Justice fn and Pride to be laid low).T 


Sir Bulwer Lytton “ apprehends” that if ever the life of Cola di Rienzi 
shall be written by a hand worthy of the task, it will be shown that a 
strong religious feeling was blended with the political enthusiasm of the 





* Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Cent. XII. Pt. ii. ch. v. § 10. 
+ Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Sonnets, X VIII, 
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ple—the religious feeling of a “ premature and crade reformation, the 
of Arnold of Brescia.”* And & passage midway in his romance 
Last of the Tribunes runs thus: “ But that which constituted the 
most singular feature of his [ Rienzi’s] character, and which still wraps 
around him a certain mystery, was his religious enthusiasm. The darin 
but wild doctrines of Arnold of Brescia, who, two centuries anterior, had 
hed reform, but inculcated mysticism, still lingered in Rome, and had 
in earlier youth deeply coloured the mind of Rienzi; and as I have before 
observed, his youthful propensity to dreamy thought, the melancholy 
death of his brother, his own various but successful fortunes, had all con- 
tributed to nurse the more zealous and solemn aspirations of this remark- 
able man. Like Arnold of Brescia, his faith bore a strong resemblance 
to the intense fanaticism of our own Puritans of the Civil War, as 
if similar political circumstances conduced to similar religious senti- 
ments.”+ (Elsewhere again Sir Edward observes that “ the Good Estate,” 
Buono Stato, of Rienzi reminds one a little of the Good Cause of General 
Cromwell. But that not much.) 

We have seen, or rather seemed to overhear, M. Capefigue’s complacent 
chuckle at the apparent completeness with which Arnold was eventually 
put down. Put out, would perhaps be a better term to use, so effectual 
an extinguisher was set on this agitator, after being duly set fire to, and 
burnt at an orthodox rate and for a canonical time. And Arnold of 
Brescia is, indeed, one of the very instances nominated by Mr. J. S. 
Mill, in contradiction of certain prevalent views as to the validity and 
vitality of truth versus persecution. The dictum that truth always 
triumphs over persecution, is declared by this philosophic thinker, to be 
one of those pleasant falsehoods which men repeat after one another till 
they pass into common-places, but which all experience-refutes. He de- 
clares history to teem with instances of truth put down by persecution. 
If not suppressed for ever, it may, he says, be dacws back for centuries. 
Thus, in the province only of religious opinions, he reminds us that the 
Reformation broke out at least twenty times before Luther, and was put 
down. That Arnold of Brescia was put down. That Fra Dolcino was 
put down. That Savonarola was put down. That the Albigeois were 
put down. That the Vaudois were put down. That the Lollards were 
put down. That the Hussites were put down. That even after the era 
of Luther, wherever persecution was persisted in, it was successful. In 
Spain, he continues, and Italy, and Flanders, and the Austrian empire, 
Protestantism was rooted out; and, most likely, would have been so in 
England, had Queen Mary lived, or Queen Elizabeth died. “ Persecution 
has always succeeded, save where the heretics were too strong a party to 
be effectually persecuted. No reasonable person can doubt that Chris- 
tianity might have been extirpated in the Roman Empire. It spread, and 
became predominant, because the persecutions were only occasional, last- 
ing but a short time, and separated by long intervals of almost undisturbed 
propagandism. It is a piece of idle sentimentality that truth, merely as 
truth, has any inherent power denied to error, of prevailing against the 
dungeon the stake. Men are not more zealous for truth than they 
often are for error, arid a sufficient application of legal or even of social 


ea 





* See note to ch. vi. book ii of “Rienzi.” t Ibid. book iv. ch. iii. 
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penalties will generally succeed in stopping the propagation of either,"# 
The real advantage which truth has, according to Mr. Stuart Mill, con- 
sists in this, that when an opinion is true, it may be extinguished once, 
twice, or many times; but in the course of ages there will generally be 
found persons to rediscover it, until some one of its reappearances falls on 
a time when from favourable circumstances it escapes persecution until it 
has made such head as to withstand all subsequent attempts to sup- 
ress it. 
: In his eloquent description of the great intellectual movement which 
to awaken the slumbering mind of Europe in the eleventh century, 
Dean Milman, after saying that “ Their own or after ages have felt and 
recognised the power of Anselm, Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
Arnold of Brescia,” goes on to remark that the religious republicanism of 
Arnold, the least intellectual impulse, was that which produced the most 
immediate but the least enduring effects. ‘ He was crushed by the un- 
congenial times. The strong arm of the temporal and ecclesiastical power 
combined to put down the rebel against both. To all outward appearance 
the doctrines of Arnold perished with him on his funeral pyre. They may 
have lurked among the more odious hidden tenets of some among the 
heretical sects which were persecuted so violently during the next cen- 
tury ; kindred principles are so congenial to human nature, and so sure to 
be‘ provoked into being by the inordinate wealth and ambition of the 
Church, that no doubt they were latent and brooding in many hearts : 
but Arnold founded no sect, left no writings, had no avowed followers. 
Those who in later times advanced similar tenets, Wycliffe, Huss, Savo- 
narola, may never have heard of their premature ancestor.” t 
Of the purely intellectual movement, the intellectual struggle for 
emancipation, Abelard was the representative and the victim. Of the 
other, “far more popular, immediate, and, while it lasted, perilous,”— 
that which rose up against the whole hierarchical system of Christendom, 
Arnold was the champion and the martyr. This last “was for a time 
successful ; combining with the inextinguishable republican spirit of the 
Roman populace, it curbed and subjugated the great head of the hier- 
archy in the very seat of his power. It required a league between a 
powerful Emperor and an able Pope to crush Arnold of Brescia; but in 
the ashes of Arnold of Brescia’s funeral pile smouldered for centuries the 
fire, which was at length to blaze out in irresistible violence.” t 
The modern Italian poet, Niccolini, has made his hero console as well 
as chasten himself with convictions of this nature, when taken by his 
enemies, and awaiting his last and (literally) fiery trial. Arnold suppli- 
cates Heaven to defend its own cause, 
—that it may rise again, 
And overcome blind error with my blood ; 
And let old falsehood perish at the foot 
Of the eternal truth . . . yet willit bear . 
No fruit till quickened by the wings of time; 
And in the hope which deemed them nigh at hand 
I may have erred . . . better to err than pause. . , . 





* Essay on Liberty, by John Stuart Mill, ch. ii. 
¢ History of Latin Christianity, vol. iii. book viii. ch. i. 
t Ibid. ch. v. 
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Death is so near him now that it awakes “fond memories and painful’’ 
in his heart. Woriens, or at least moriturus, dulces reminiscitur Argos. 
With his latest thoughts he turns to seek the native soil which he was 


forced to leave. 


Dear Brescia, I forgive thee for mine exile. . . . 
Thy pastor only sinned. Thou pleasant nest 

Of valiant hearts and just! thou shalt pursue 
Milan’s example, and right largely share 

In all Italia’s glories. 


Then he musingly and tenderly recals how oft in youth he wandered on 


Benaco’s side, 
—when all full of God, 

Pure, limpid, quivering lay my soul, as lie 
The waters of thy lake! Ah, ne’er forget, 
Brescia, thy eo son! In after times 
Grant that some courteous spirit may restore 
My fame, which will too surely be laid low, 
Beneath the blows of the false court of Rome, 
Harlot of monarchs! Oh, this earth’s a place 
Of calumny and of oblivion! .... 


Anon he feels upraised above himself, the future already fills his breast, 
and labours there. “God makes of him a prophet.” Like the seer of 
old, which heard the word of God, and saw the vision, falling into a 
trance, but having his eyes open,—he gazes down the vista of ages, and 
beholds as in a glass, not darkly, the things that shall come to pass in the 
latter days. 

God makes of me a prophet : I behold 

The Lombard towns in federation joined, 

And, amid blood and ashes from the walls 

Of twenty cities, riseth_up to Heaven 

One single banner! . . . Lo! the deadly band 

Fall to the earth in prayer to the Most High : 

From lips intrepid mounts to Heaven that oath 

Which pales the tyrant’s cheek : the haughty chief 

Beholds his troops fall off, his standard Vanish, 

Snatched by a valiant hand; then, to the earth 

Which once upbore his triumphs, down he springs, 

By the first onset overcome, and hides 

Amid the general slaughter of his troops.* 


Quite absolute, indeed, is the reformer’s faith, expressed in the first act of 
the tragedy, that should Italy rise 


As it were one man, with united will, 
No swords would she require to drive the Austrian 


from the land where his ‘proud coursers” trample, “ with iron-shod 
hoof,” on the flowers it teems withal, as the garden of Europe, and very 
cynosure of neighbouring nations’ eyes. 

The poetry of these aspirations is not disregardful of facts or confirma- 
tory phases in Arnold’s life-history—for his youth ripened amid the 
“advancing political republicanism of the Lombard cities.” Of his boy- 
hood and education nothing is known. The starting-point of his course 








* Niccolini, Arnold of Brescia (1843). 
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may be fixed at the time when, “ with the inquisitive and aspiring youth 
from all parts of Europe,” he travelled to France, to attend the instruc- 
tions of the great teacher, Peter Abelard, of whom he was to be one day 
styled the “ standard-bearer,” and in whose alleged heterodoxies he had 
the discredit of sharing. For Arnold was naturally enough identified 
with his master in speculative details; and when he came denouncing 
this, that, and the other in Church and State, jealous and undiscerning 
authority would just classify the condemned culprit with those who, to 
apply Glorious John’s phrase, 


—rack even Scripture to confess their cause, 
And plead a call to preach in spite of laws.* 


But while others delighted in Abelard’s logical subtleties, and, as Dr. 
Milman says, “with him endeavoured to tear away the veil which hung 
over the sacred mysteries of the faith,” what Arnold seized on, of the 
‘Paraclete teachings, was the practical tendency they involved, as bearing 
on matters social and political. On all the high mysterious doctrines of 
the Church, the orthodoxy of Arnold was, the Dean of St. Paul’s ex- 
plicitly affirms, “ unimpeachable ;” his personal life was that of the 
sternest monk; he had the most earnest sympathy with the popular reli- 
gion. If his opinions on the Sacraments were questioned, this seems to 
have been on account of the connexion of the Sacraments with sacerdotal 
power. Arnold’s Utopia was “a great Christian republic, exactly the 
reverse of that of Gregory VII. As religious and as ambitious as Hil- 
debrand, Arnold employed the terrors of the other world, with as little 
scruple to depose the pontiff as to exalt the authority of the clergy. Sal- 
vation was impossible to a priest holding property, a bishop exercising 
temporal power, a monk retaining any possession whatever. This he 
grounded not on the questionable authority of the Church, but on the 
plain Gospel of Christ: to this he appealed with intrepid consequence. 

“It was the whole feudal system, imperial as well as pontifical, which 
was to vanish away. The temporal sovereign was to be the fountain of 
honour, of wealth, of power; to that sovereign were to revert all the 
possessions of the Church, the estates of the monasteries, the royalties of 
the Pope and the bishops. But the sovereign was a popular assembly. 
Like other fond republicans, Arnold hoped to find, in a democratic 
senate, chosen out of and chosen by the unchristian as well as the Chris- 
tian part of the community, that Christianity for which he looked in 
vain in the regal and pontifical autocracies, in the episcopal and feudal 
oligarchies of the time.t This, which the most sanguine in the nine- 
teenth century look upon as visionary, or, after a long discipline of reli- 
gious and social education, but remotely possible, Arnold hoped to raise 
as if by enchantment, among the rude, ignorant, oppressed lower classes 
of the twelfth. The alliance of the imperial and pontifical power, which 
in the end was so fatal to Arnold, was grounded on no idle fear or wanton 
tyranny, it was an alliance to crush a common enemy.” f 





* Dryden, The Medal. 
t “Omnia principiis terrenis subdita, tantum 
Committenda viris popularibus atque regenda.” 
Gunther, III. 277. 
t Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. iii. pp. 384 sq. 
Dec.—vVOL. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXVILI. 24 
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But if the State lent its mailed hand to grind to powder this aggres- 
aided and abetted in extinguishing this 
spirit,—the Church it was that took the lead in running him 
for the Church it was that most and most offensively he had 
aggrieved. Not by poetical licence, but with historical vouchers, does 
hye poet* represent Arnold lifting up his voice amid the seven 
Liberty and God. 
A voice from the east, 
A voice from the west, 
A voice from the deserts, 
A voice from the echoes of the open sepulchres, 
Harlot, accuses thee. : 


St. Bernard was the man who hunted the transgressor home. Good 
man as St. Bernard was, he was a still better Church man. It was his 
mission, he believed, to rid Christendom of such pests as that Goliath, 
Abelard, and his standard-bearer, Arnold of Brescia. St. Bernard it was 
who “traced the fugitive Arnold into the diocese of Constance. He 
wrote in the most vehement language to the bishop denouncing Arnold 
as the author of tumult and sedition, of insurrection against the clergy, 
even against bishops, of arraying the laity against the spiritual power.” 
No terms, says Dr. Milman, are too harsh ; besides the maledictory lan- 
gu of the Psalms, “‘ His mouth is full of cursing and bitterness, and 
his feet swift to shed blood,” Bernard calls him the enemy of the Cross 
of Christ, the fomenter of discord, the fabricator of schism. He urges the 
bishop to seize and imprison this wandering disturber of the peace. 
Arnold’s time was not yet come; but he had not St. Bernard to thank 
for that. 

Years glided on, and now the time of both Saint and schismatie was 
come. St. Bernard died too soon to see with his eyes the destruction of 
Arnold, but in due time that destruction was accomplished, to the satis- 
faction of the faithful. The mild measures of Pope Eugenius, we are 
told, had undermined Arnold’s power; Adrian IV. had the courage to 
confront him with open hostility. The approaching coronation of Frede- 
rick Barbarossa (1155) was “ fatal to the bold reformer, who had offended, 
though not in an equal degree, the heads of the church and state.” In 
their interview at Viterbo, as Gibbon reports it, the Pope represented to 
the Emperor the furious ungovernable spirit of the Romans ; the insults, 
the injuries, the fears, to which his person and his clergy were continual 
exposed ; and the pernicious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which 
must subvert the principles of civil, as well as ecclesiastical, subordination. 
“ Frederick was convinced by these anguments, or tempted by the desire 
of the imperial crown; in the balance of ambition, the innocence or life 
of an individual is of small account, and their common enemy was sacri- 
ficed to a moment of political concord.”t Menzel’s remark is, that the 
Emperor little foresaw of what a powerful weapon he wilifully deprived 





* Niccolini. Ofcourse his Arnaldo da Brescia had the honour of being an inter- 
dicted play, and the more sought after on that account. His Giovanno da Procida 
has the same story to tell,—straitly prohibited, and eagerly in request. 

+ Gibbon’s Roman Empire, ch. Ixix. 
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himself, by persecuting Arnold, “a man as truly great as he was unfor- 
tunate,” instead of aiding him to the utmost in carrying oat his plans for . 
the complete reformation of the Church. Bat “the enthusiasm created 
by Arnold of Brescia to him [Frederick] merely an Italian 
comedy, the conte shadow of a temporal republic, instead of, as in 
fact it was, the germ of a great ecclesiastical referm.’’"* Arnold had fled 
from Rome, but Rome soon had him safe back again, now that things 
were “made comfortable” between Emperor and Pope. ‘The execution 
was hurried on, and took place at daybreak, before folks were stirring— 
jest, in fact, folks should stir with a vengeance, and impair the harmony 
of the proceedings. Arnold’s own friends in Rome must not come there 
and “spoil the roast.” So Arnold was roasted in peace and quietness, 
no man forbidding it. And lest the ignoble vulgar should worship the 
relict ashes of the martyr of their liberties, those ashes were cast into the 
Tiber. The Tiber, no doubt, carried them to the sea; and what the sea 
did with them may be suggested by the late Professor Blunt's ingenious 
comment on a decree of the Council of Constance, for Wickliffe’s bones 
to be exhumed, burned, and cast into the brook. But the Swift (such is 
its name) bore them to the Avon, that to the Severn, the Severn to the 
sea, to be dispersed unto all lands: which things are an allegory.t 








STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuaries Kent. 


xX.—MILTON AT CRIPPLEGATE. 


Aw atmosphere of golden harmonies 

Around him floating, fills the haunted room. 

Loved chamber, often hallowed thus at eve 

By consecrating sunbeams! Ever then 

Thrilled through and through with grand concordant tones : 
Now — ike an anthem—and anon 

In sighs of dulcet sadness dying down 

To murmurs hushed as echoes of a prayer. 


His frail white hands along the keys in love 
Stray slowly in long chords of mellow sound. 
His slippered feet, alternately relaxed 

In pressure, draw such lengthened notes 
From deepest diapason of the reeds, 

That, vibrating, the open casement jars 
Responding palpitations. On the sill 

A heliotrope, half-blackened into bud, 





* Menzel, Hist. of Germany, part xi. § cl. 
Tt Blunt’s Reformation in England, ch. v. 
2a2 
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Pales in its lilac flowering, whence in gusts 

The balmy breath of evening spreads abroad 
The honeyed fragrance lurking in its leaves. 
Enthroned before the soaring organ pipes, 

All bathed in crimson blushes of the west, 

The old Musician sings—his feeblest touch 
Waking the thunderous music latent there 

In serried tubes like tromps of gold: his voice 
Of silver sweetness thridding all the maze 

Of winding strains melodious. From his lip, 
Like balm, the psalmody of Israel’s king, 

In Hebrew streaming, floods his soul with joy ; 
As though the solemn warbling Bird of Night 
Sang peace while every cadence of its song 
Dropp’d, manna-like, its life’s own nutriment. 
And as the nightingale, of russet plumage, sings, 
Alone in darkness sown with stars of God, 
So sings, ’mid shadows deeper than the night, 
Sown like the night with visions grand as stars, 
The Philomel of Ages. Clothed in grey 

His robe a threadbare, homely garb of serge), 

e sits enraptured ’mid the dent clang ; 

Sits breathing music from his mouth and hands : 
Hands—outspread, as if i benediction ! 
Mouth—whose gentlest sighs search space though trembling, 
As, thrilled with awe, emotion, grief, and years, 
Love wafts them e’en beyond the porch of heaven! 


Upturned towards the instrument thus made 

The altar of thy worship, Seer and Bard ! 

With looks celestial as thy song, thy face 

Reflects eve’s sacred radiance. From calm brows 
The hyacinthine ringlets parting—trailed 

Like Adam’s in thy bloom (brown-gilded coils 
Luxuriant)—scantly now, and silvering, droop 
Dishevelled on thy shoulders. While those eyes— 
Seraphic eyes, whence gazed thy soul serene— 
Ah! quenched their mournful beauty now, and blank 
As sculptured orbs in monumental stone : 

Of all their azure splendour quite bereft, 
As—dead, yet living—light in darkness drowned. 
Not now for them the ruddy sunset showers 

Its slant of swarming gold-dust by the fall 

Of faded silken curtains, erst as green 

As emerald of the meadow grass, when sight 

Was fainting out, while pangs of anguish lured 
Dim shades around, in pre of thy doom. 

Not now for thee those darkling lattice buds 
Purple to clustering blossoms: not for thee 

The reflex in the mirror on the wall 

Of this dear inner chamber—home of home— 

With ripe harmonious colours mimick’d there ; 

The old familiar patterns on the floor ; 

Old books of studious boyhood ; fluted pomps 

Of tarnished gold cylindric, where aloft 
The glory of the darling organ rears 

The symbol of its resonance ; and beneath, 
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Repeated in the shadowy disc—the soul 
And source of all those rolling melodies— 
Thyself! with saintly features and bowed frame, 
There softly chanting still the holy psalm, 
Eve’s parting halo like an aureole 
Around thy shining hair-—— 

When suddenly, 


As with a sob, thy plaintive lay of prayer 

Dies inarticulate: the commingling notes, 

Strewn by thy hands, resolving into one— 

One fading soon to silence ! While that verse, 
Last syllabled in tremulous tones, again 

Seems echoed back by memory: ‘“ Lord!” 

It cries, “ my heart is sad, strength spent, the light 
Hath left mine eyes”*—and falters then in tears, 
Meek tears, submissive, not repining. Eve, 

Sweet Novice, shorn of golden tresses, dons 

The darkening veil of twilight as a Nun 

That tells the stars for beads, Heaven’s purple arch 
Her cloister, and the moon swung silvering there 
The sacred lamp lighting God’s sanctuary. 
Half-veiled as yet in deepening folds, she beams 
The holy effluence of her presence round 

The sorrow-silenced chamber where alone 

The blind old bard yet breathes dumb orisons, 

His heart-strings trembling with hushed music still, 
As thrill eolian chords inaudibly 


When warbling winds have flown. Thus anguish-torn, 


’Mid fluctuating sheen that long contends 
With glimmering portents of approaching night, 
Thus silently, ’mid rolling rs thoughts, 
Unseeing, though with spirit gaze as keen 

As lightning glance of seraphim, thou sitt’st 
Before that builded throne of symphonies, 
Thyself a fragile instrument of strains 
Immortal, that long ages, ages hence, 


Though thou art dust, shall mourn from Earth to Heaven, 


With voice sublime, the doom of Paradise. 





* Ps. xxxvii. v.10. In the Latin Vulgate: ‘‘Cor meum conturbatum est, dere- 
liquit me virtus mea: et lumen oculorum meorum et ipsum non est mecum. 
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SCHILLER AND HIS TIMES. 


THE 10th of November, 1859, will be long remembered by Germans, 
in connexion with the festivities held in commemoration of the centennial 
anniversary of their great poet, Schiller. The most cordial unanimity 
prevailed among Germans, and every town in which they dwell (and 
where do they not?) gave honest testimony of their loving admiration 
for the poet. When we bear m mind the exem defeat the Scotch 
endured in their celebration of Burns, the Schiller festival held at the 
same place reads us an instructive lesson for the future, and shows that 
we might take a lesson from our cousins German, whenever we desire to 
consecrate the memory of our great men in a manner worthy of the 
nation. We were, therefore, sorry to see some of our daily contempo- 
raries run down the Crystal Palace solemnity, and attempt to prove that 
the poet was not equal to the veneration paid him. Who among us is 
there who can form a fair estimate of Schiller’s powers? However well 
we may be read in German, we cannot assume that peculiarly German 
tendency to sentimentalism (we use the word in its better sense) which 
enables them to appreciate passages in the poetry of their predilection 
which to us appear, some common-place, others obscure and stilted. To 
form a criterion of the place Schiller occupies among the world’s poets, 
we must carefully study what the most eminent of his fellow-citizens have 
written about him. As a step, then, im the right direction, we purpose, 
in the present paper, to analyse a recently published work by a trust- 
worthy authority, and lay before our readers the appreciation the Teutonic 
mind has formed of the national poet.* . 

The misfortune is that no German can begin writing about Schiller 
without instituting odious comparisons between him and Goethe. Mr. 
Schmidt has not escaped this calamity, but has managed to treat it more 
artistically than many of his collaborateurs. His work commences in 
1779, when Duke Carl of Weimar and Goethe, returning from their 
Swiss tour, paid a visit to Stuttgard. Of course the greatest curiosity 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg could display to them was his reeently-founded 
military academy, the Carl’s Sehule. The distribution of the prizes ap- 
peared a suitable opportunity for the visit; and here Goethe saw, for the 
first time, Friedrich Schiller, who had gained three medical prizes. Each 
time that a prize was presented to him he had to step up to his royal 
master and gratefully kiss his coat; for was he not a bourgeois, and 
could a ducal hand be touched by aught but noble lips? The appearance 
of the young student afforded a striking contrast to that of Goethe, who 
was then the spoiled child of fortune and the most rising man of the day. 
Schiller is described to us as marvellously tall and thin, awkward in his 
movements, pale, freckled, and red-haired, with eyes constantly red, and 
a carelessness of attire which almost broke the heart of the drill sergeant, 
who was wont to describe him as “a good Christian, but not over cleanly.” 
The two poets met and parted without speaking, for Schiller had a special 
dislike for Goethe, whom he christened the “arrogant genius ;” nor did 
they meet again for nine years. 








* Schiller und seine Zeitgenossen. Von Julian Schmidt. Leipzig. 
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The poor lad was utterly miserable at the Carl’s Schule. Naturally 
ambitious, the surly despotism of his royal master gnawed at his heart, 
and his own low social position seemed, to his distempered mind, @ wrong 
nature had inflicted on him. He found vent for his feelings in writing 
“The Robbers,” which play was eventually brought out at Mannheim, 
and met with extraordinary success. This was the turning-point in the 
young man’s career. Believing in the glozing words of the theatrical 
director at Mannheim, the Baron von Dalberg, he determined to fly his 
fatherland, and throw himself on the world for support. To this step 
other motives urged him: he had been put under a fortnight’s arrest for 
visiting Mannheim without leave, and, greater grievance still, the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg forbade his young chirurgeon writing ‘comedies and such 
stuff.” The flight was accomplished on the 17th September, 1782, 
ee Schiller reached Mannheim penniless in pocket but all the richer in 

ope. 

But Dalberg was not the man to offend a regnant duke by encouraging 
his runaway army surgeon, and, in fact, treated him very cruell 
cruelly, indeed, that Schiller had no resource but to seek shelter at Bauer- 
bach, in Thuringia, with Frau von Wolzogen, who had two sons at the 
Carl’s Schule. Here the young poet remained in asad state of mind, and 
allowing gloomy thoughts to prey on him. There was a good deal of 
the Chatterton element about him, and he railed at the world because it 
did not appreciate him at his own price. But his feelings will be best 
studied in the following excerpt from one of his letters to his patroness : 
‘There was a time when the hope of eternal renown tickled me as much 
as a grand dress does a girl. Now all matters are indifferent to me, and 
I will present you with my literary laurels in the first dish of beeuf a la 
mode. How small is the extremest magnitude of a poet compared with 
the thought of living happily. All is over with my old plan, dearest 
friend, and, woe is me! if the same fate should await my present plan. 
Of course I shall remain with you, and, if possible, be buried at Bauer- 
bach. The only question is how I shall permanently establish my felicity 
with you, but I will do so or cease to live.” 

Fortunately for the world the Fates decreed otherwise. Dalberg re- 
quired some one to trim his plays for him, and applied to Schiller, who 
aceepted the appointment for a year. “‘ Fiesco” and “Cabal and Love” 
were produced during that period, but then Schiller fell ill, and could 
work no more. Besides, a theatre, with its miserable intrigues, was not 
the place for Schiller: he had nothing in common with his surroundings, 
and the consequence was that he broke with Dalberg. First, he thought 
of taking to medicine again, but at last applied himself to journalism to 
gain his daily bread. In 1784 the “ Rhenish Thalia” appeared, but did 
not excite the slightest sensation among the public. Hence Schiller 
decided to shake off the dust of the ungrateful city and migrated to 
Leipzig, where he had a hearty friend in Korner. Here he Poe two 
tolerably happy years, but he had a fierce longing to be independent, and 
so, when Frau von Kalb, whose acquaintance Schiller had formed at 
Mannheim, and who had kept up a correspondence with him, invited him 
to Weimar in 1787, he quickly obeyed the summons. This lady is his- 
torically remarkable as the prototype of Elizabeth in *‘ Don Carlos,” a 
play Schiller had begun so far back as 1782. The first act, completed 
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two years later, was read to the Duke of Weimar, and procured the 
author the barren honour of a title as councillor, and was afterwards pub- 
lished fragment-wise in the “ Thalia.” It was terminated in Weimar, and 
the poet began casting about for purchasers. We find him receiving a 
h thalers from one house, twelve Louis d’or from another, twenty- 
one from a third, for the right of performing the. tragedy, which the 
author himself adapted from the original printed play of twenty-six 
sheets. It however met with but little success on, the stage: the au- 
dience did not understand it, and it possessed the unpardonable fault of 
being too lengthy. 
It was Schiller’s harsh fate to be always undeceived by persons of 
whom he had formed too flattering an estimate before he made their 
al acquaintance. Thus it was at Weimar: he approached that 
German Athens with feelings of reverence for the great men he was to 
meet there, and we find from his earliest letters how thoroughly he was 
disillusionised. His descriptions of Wieland and Herder bear quite a 
satirical tinge, but we may possibly explain this by the fact that Herder 
had never read a line of his writings. Here is a specimen: “ Of the great 
spirits here, more and more absurd things reach my ear daily. Herder 
and his wife live in an egotistic solitude, and form a species of sacred 
duality, from which they exclude every son of earth. But, as both are 
violent and proud, the two divinities fall out at times. When this takes 
place, they live apart on separate floors, and letters fly up and down stairs, 
until at length the wife makes up her mind to invade her husband’s room, 
where she recites a passage from his writings with the words, ‘The man 
who wrote this must be a god, and no one can be angry with*him.’ Then 
the conquered Herder falls on her neck, and the quarrel is at end.” Inu the 
mean while Schiller was engaged on his “ Ghost-seer,” and filling up his 
time at the feet of Caroline von Kalb, with whom he fancied he was 
madly in love. In this delusion his friend Korner encouraged him, for 
he thought that a grande passion would do the poet no harm. But the 
time ~ arrived for Schiller to discover what love really meant. During 
Caroline’s temporary absence from Weimar he accepted an invitation 
from the Baroness von Wolzogen, and made at her house the acquaint- 
ance of Lotte, the younger daughter of Frau von Lengefeld. Here it was, 
too, that he learned to know William von Humboldt, who was engaged 
to the daughter of Frau von Wolzogen. In such delightful company the 
hours passed too rapidly, and Caroline was in a fair way of being 
forgotten. He was working hard, too, at his history of the rebellion of 
the Netherlands, and the afternoon was devoted to the perusal of classical 
works, such as Voss’s “ Homer.” Even when absent from the sisters, 
Schiller could not refrain from writing to them, and his correspondence 
furnishes admirable reading. Poor Caroline was the victim of the master 
ion: she had dearly loved a man, and received the usual punishment 
im ingratitude. Schiller returned her all her letters in 1790, and they 
parted for ever, he to the enjoyment of a wedded life, she to penury and 
an aching heart. Her passion was one of those pleasant vices of which 
the gods make implements to scourge us. 
On the 22nd of February, 1790, Schiller was married, and he describes 
his feelings in a characteristic letter to Kérner: “ The change has taken 
place so quietly and imperceptibly that I felt surprised at it, because in 
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rer 6 I was always afraid of the ceremony. I am still in a strange 
state of confusion, a feel very happy in it. I have attended to my busi- 
ness as before, and with greater self-satisfaction. Life is very different by 
the side of a beloved wife, from what it is when all desolate and alone, 
even in summer. Now I enjoy fair nature.” What the poet hoped was 
perfectly fulfilled: Lotte was a good and faithful wife, in weal and woe 
the real confidante of his mind, his ideas, and his sorrows. She was far 
from an unimportant member of the chain that surrounded the poet— 
Goethe, Humboldt, and Korner—and she formed the joy of his existence. 
The childish part of Schiller’s temperament was aroused once more into 
activity by her, his despondency soothed, and poetry connected with actual 
life. There is nothing more charming in German literature than the 
notes the loving couple interchanged during any temporary parting. 

The poet’s time was well filled up during this period. In the previous 
year he had been appointed, through Goethe’s intercession, professor of 
history to the University of Jena, and found he had to work hard to keep 
himself on a level with his subject. At the same time he was writing 
the “ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” which met with unexampled 
success, for seven thousand copies were sold within the first two months. 
It took him four months to write, and he received eighty Louis d’or for it. 
The reader of this work will notice the care the author devoted to the 
character of Wallenstein, and there is little doubt that this study was a 
preparation for his future masterpiece. 

Only the year after his marriage Schiller’s troubles began again: he 
had placed one foot on the ladder of success, and was mercilessly hurled 
back by an illness, which caused his life almost to be despaired of. The 
Duke of Augustenburg nobly stepped forward to secure him a provision 
for life; and thus ensured against starvation, the poet proceeded to revisit 
his parents, with whom he stayed for several months. At Stuttgard he 
formed the acquaintance of Cotta the publisher, and arranged with him 
to bring out a periodical, Die Horen, which eventually brought him into 
closer contact with Goethe. The new periodical was designed to collect, 
beneath the banner of Idealism, all literary men of importance, and by 
their aid gradually raise the German nation to that stage of humanity 
whence it could rival the ancient Greeks. The natural result was that the 
literati, ere long, fell out among one another; and when Goethe and 
Schiller maliciously opened a corner for the “ Xenia,” a collection of 
smart epigrams, attacking everybody not of their way of thinking, a 
storm broke out, beneath which Schiller eventually succumbed. The first 
to desert the banner was Herder, and Schiller’s correspondence tells us 
how deeply he felt his apostacy. Next came the turn of Schlegel; at 
first everything he wrote was admirable, and Schiller regarded him as an 
acquisition. Unfortunately, his brother Frederick was a literary critic, 
and wrote some very harsh remarks on “Jean Paul;” Schiller at once 
took up the cudgels, and a smart epigram appeared in the “ Xenia,” 
under the title ‘‘ Latest Specimens of Criticism.” This blow Frederick 
Schlegel returned by a very bitter criticism of the Horen, in Reichardt’s 
journal, which annoyed Schiller so much that he declined any more 
of August W. Schlegel’s contributions. In short, there was hardly one 
of his writers with whom Schiller, through his unhappy temperament, did 
not come into collision; but always excepting Goethe. This is how he 
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writes about his friend, in a letter to the Countess Schimmelmann: “ I 
: ns the six years I lived with him, I never onee erred 
as to ns character. He has in his nature a lofty truth and integrity, and 
the utmost seriousness for what is right and good; hence, chatterers, 
ites, and sophists, have ever felt uncomfortable in his vicinity. 
him, because they fear him; and as he heartily despises what 
is false and shallow im life and science, and detests all false glitter, he 
must, necessarily, be at odds with many in the present social and literary 
world. You will ask, though, how it comes, that, influenced by such feel- 
ings, he can have any connexion with such people as the Schlegel 
brothers. This connexion is literary, and not friendly, as 8 
judge it from a distance. Goethe treasures everythmg good, wherever 
e may find it; and thus he does justice to the talent of the elder Schlegel. 
And. the fact that the two brothers and their partisans exaggerate the 
principles of the new philosophy and art, and render them ridiculous or 
odious by a bad application, does not invalidate the claims of those prin- 
ciples toe recognition. Goethe is himself mnocent of the absurd reverence 
the two Schlegels pay him; he has not encouraged them to it, but rather 
suffers from it, and sees very clearly that the sourees of this veneration 
are not the purest, for these vain men employ his name solely as a defence 
against their foes, and, in reality, only eare for themselves. This opmion 
I write here from Goethe’s own lips, and im this way he and I discuss the 
merits of the Schlegels.” 

During all these pestilent squabbles Schiller was hard at work on his 
splendid trilogy of “‘ Wallenstem,” which produced an extraordinary sen- 
sation when first acted. This was soon followed by “ Maria Stuart” 
and “The Maid of Orleans.” Next came “ The Bride of Messina,” an 
attempt to restore the classical drama to the stage, and, necessarily, a 
comparative failure; and, lastly, his “ William Tell,” his ripest and most 
successful play. The enthusiasm with which it was received throughout 
Germany did the poet’s heart good; and he needed something to cheer 
him, for he was already attacked by his fatal malady. He was working 
at intervals on his “ Demetrius,” when death summoned him away, on 
the 9th of May, 1805. 

The judgment formed as to the poet’s true position has varied wonder- 
fully : at one moment he has been the first, at another, almost the last 
of Germany’s great writers. After the completion of ‘“ Wallenstein” he 
was considered by the masses the greatest poet of Germany. This vene- 
ration was increased by the sympathy felt at his early death ; it was fos- 
tered by the young playwrights, who had all carefully studied Schiller, 
and was finally raised to intensity by the patriotic song-writers, who, 
during the War of Liberation, summoned the youth of Germany to arms 
by imitations of the Horseman’s song in “ Wallenstein.” But all this 
while the reaction was silently at work, which, when the restoration 
paralysed all the free impulses of the national mind, became the spirit of 
the age. To the partisans of this tendency Schiller appeared common- 
place, and unworthy the name of a poet, because he did homage to the 
instincts of the masses. When the revolution of July produced a conse- 
_ change of the literature of the day, the same feeling was kept up, 

gh under a different shape. If the old party entertained serious 
doubts as to the demagogue Marquis Posa, the younger school now 
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shrugged their shoulders at the pedantic moralist Max Piecolomini; the 
. poet was declared to be too thorough ent ee 
past age, and lacked that amiable frivolity so much admired in the Freneh 


? 
With 1848 there was another decided change. There was a good deal 
talked about liberty, virtue, and fatherland, attention was drawn to the 
fact that Goethe had been the servitor of princes, and that he had done 
but little to arouse the people during the War of Liberation. The very 
things for which Schiller had formerly been reproached, now became the 
foundation of his fame. Authors of the most various hues, such as 
Menzel, Bérne, and others, were agreed on this point, and so the 
were at length forced into the belief that Schiller was the poet of li ; 
virtue, and the fatherland. 

It is very curious how such a belief should have been formed about a 
man whose poems every schoolboy in Germany knows by heart. He was 
anything but a blind enthusiast for liberty iad virtue—he was, in faet, a 
man fashioned by adversity. More than that, he possessed a very power- 
ful ‘nature, which, like that of the Greek heroes, was strengthened by 
every calamity that befel him. He was not merely an amiable idealist 
but a great poet, whose grandeur, however, is not to be found where it 
is generally sought. It is a very distorted view to try to separate the 
poet from the man, as is too often done. We can find Goethe and 
Schiller’s poetry in their actual life, and the impression they produced on 
their contemporaries is the same as a perusal of their works arouses 
in us. 

Schiller’s personal appearance excited no feeling of affection, but that 
feeling was gradually aroused by a sense of respect and reverence ; when 
Goethe made his appearance, there was a rich store of love awaiting him 
as well as friendship ; characters most varying threw themselves on his 
neek. Schiller possessed only three real friends, Kirner, Humboldt, and 
Goethe, and respect preceded affection with each of them. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that Goethe made or broke a friendship with 
regal equanimity, while with Schiller friendship was a saered bond of 
union. It was not by accident that Goethe described women so splen- 
didly, for, in this respect, there was something feminine in his character. 
In Schiller’s life, even at the wildest periods,} we can ever trace the 
noble and good man, but his mind was always deficient in grace, and that 
is what we love. From the earliest period Schiller devoted himself en- 
tirely to his profession, partly through compulsion, but also because he 
felt an irresistible impulse to create. He never could elimb high enough: his 
motto was thoroughly “ Exeelsior!” Goethe, it is true, also studied and 
worked very earnestly, but a certain ease is always traeeable in his 
writings : it appears as if work to him were onlysport. He devoted the 
greater part of his life to fancies and hobby-horses, which, however, only 
a talent of the first class could have selected. Schiller, on the contrary, 
devoted his whole mind to the subject he had before him, and did not 
leave it till he had mastered it. 

Schiller gave himself up exclusively to his art, and the earnestness of 
purpose he displayed eventually gained him the affection of the nation, 
enchained Goethe’s admiration, and then his friendship. It was a heavy 
misfortune that he was carried off by death at the moment when his mind 
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was thoroughly purified, and yet the history of his last years is an affecting 
and instructive picture. Every day warned him of the rapidly approach- 
ing end; but he only felt it in so far as it impeded his labours, or agitated 
his wife and children. He had to create his plays, and the care of his 
health he left to the physician. His productions in this last period bear 
no trace of self-sacrifice or resignation, but rather of joyousness of heart 
—a feeling of pride that the mind had triumphed over the body. In the 
letters written towards the close of life, it is easy to see that he was happy, 
and had created this happiness by his own energy. 

The influence Schiller exerted over German literature can hardly be 
over-estimated ; the only regret is that he wandered too long on the 
wrong path, while devoting himself to classical productions. ‘This must 
be ascribed in great measure, however, to his peculiar temperament. In 
** Wallenstein” and “ Tell’’ he repeatedly declared that the matter was 
repugnant to him, to which he could only impart a charm by his masterly 
treatment, while he threw his whole soul into “‘ The Maid of Orleans” 
and “ The Bride of Messina ;” aud yet the two last works produced but 
slight sensation on the audience. The truth is, there is nothing specially 
human in the Greek oracles, or in the strange visions of the Maid. They 
are magnificently executed works of art, which do not affect the heart ; 
while in “ Tell” and “ Wallenstein” our entire sympathy is gained. In 
one case the matter emanated from the form, in the other the form from 
the matter. 

But his successors fell into a still greater error, when, in the hope of 
being really patriotic and German, they glorified the superstition and bar- 
barity of middle ages. When Schiller, in “The Gods of Greece,” 
spoke too flatteringly of the pagan mythology, it was but an error of the 
mind; but when the romantic school, wishing to be thoroughly Christian, 
threw a false poetic halo round the accursed bigotry of Spanish Chris- 
tianity, it evidenced corruption of the heart. Had Schiller treated 
“‘ Maria Stuart” in the same way ashe did “ Wallenstein,” and descended 
into the rich mines of history, in order to develop the result of a religious 
crisis, instead of converting it into a mere intrigue, the effect would have 
been the same, had the piece been produced in England or in Germany, 
for every nation comprelhends what is thoroughly human. 

Schiller’s life has been often quoted as a proof that genius is always 
down-trodden by coarse reality; but it ought to teach us something very 
different from this. It is true that from the outset of his life he had to 
contend with much difficulty, but by the strength of his genius he not 
only overcame it, but this conquest strengthened the power and nobility 
of his mind. His memory should not be summoned up for the purpose 
of complaining about the poet's lot in life; we ought rather to derive 
renewed hope from his example. It is very improbable that such another 
life will have to be chronicled, and we therefore earnestly recommend 
our readers to study it more fully than is possible in our sketch. And 
they cannot do so better than by perusing “ Palleske’s Life of Schiller,” 
an excellent translation of which has just been produced by Lady Wallace. 
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MADAME RECAMIER.* 


Tne influence of females is felt and acknowledged in all civilised 
and Christian countries. But in a different way. in this country, for 
instance, where we have bright examples of female influence in the 
highest position in the land, as well as in society, and even in public life, 
still it is in the domestic circle that woman shines most. She is there in 
what we accept to be her legitimate province, and she reigns with a soft, 
silken, and unchallenged sway. An English home, even a French writer 
has admitted, is all that there is that is most complete, most delicate, and 
most touching in the temple dedicated to the family and to private virtues. 
In France, again, woman is more given to affairs than in England. 
Owing to the conscription of most able-bodied men in the lower ists: 
she does the work of the other sex ; owing to the peculiar habits of life 
of the men of the middle classes, she is also more frequently at the head 
of an establishment than in this country; and owing also to peculiarities 
in the system of matrimonial alliances among the higher classes—gene- 
rally speaking mere matters of convenience—and to the influence of 
adopted manners and customs, ladies of rank or fashion live far more in 
public than with us. Hence it has happened that the fortuitous union of 
many qualities in one person—the happy combination of beauty, talents, 
accomplishments, and wealth—have given at times an amount of influence 
to a lady which has become so great as almost to affect the social system, 
to gather together all the different shades of politics, all the talent and 
genius of the metropolis, the nobles and titled of the land, and to give 
umbrage even to the ruling powers, Such were the Princesse de Lieven, 
Madame de Staél, and still more especially Madame Récamier, It is 
scarcely possible to conceive in this country the influence which such 
ladies’ salons have hadin France. The Hétel de Longueville centred the 
intrigues of the Regency, and that of Rambouillet was the acknowledged 
cradle of the French language. Moliére certainly indulged his comic 
vein at the expense of the précieuses of Madame de Rambouillet’s salon, 
but among them were Colbert and Corneille. In more modern times, 
the salon of Madame Lebrun took precedence before the Revolution, 
whilst after the Revolution the fragments of the Directory gathered 
together in the salon of Madame Gay. ‘The Empire was represented by 
Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantés, the wife of Junot, and significantly 
enough: the descendant of the family of the Comneni perished in a 
garret. The Restoration was represented by Madame de Récamier, 
and the advent of the younger dynasty by a host of pretenders, among 
whom Madame Emile de Girardin, Madame Delphine, and others, none 
of whom achieved the success of the great ladies, the Duchesse de 
Duras, the Comtesse Baraguay d’Hilliers, and others of the Restora- 
tion. The salon is indeed now a thing of the past. It has broken 
down under the new régime of equality. The Hétels de Longueville 
and Rambouillet have given way to the imperial fusion of the Louvre 





* Souvenirs et Correspondance tirés des Papiers de Madame Récamier. Two 
Vols. 
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and the Tuileries. They were in the now extinct Rue Saint-Thomas- 
du-Louvre, with the hédtel of Madame de Chevreuse, “‘ Chevreuse aux 
yeux noyés,” between them. The observer will still stay his course for a 
while to ponder over the lustre of bygone days, as he thoughtfully con- 
templates that modest-looking house which adjoins the old and mysterious 
church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, where Gérard held his brilliant as- 
semblies; the hétel remains, but the fire that blazed on the hearth in the 
Rue Saint-Dominique is extinct; but to no spot in Paris do more iute- 
resting reminiscences of modern times perhaps attach themse!ves than to 
that house on whose terrace a few trees still survive the lovely hand that 
cherished them—the Abbaye-aux-Bois—the last nestling-place of the 
beautiful Juliette, the queen of Parisian feminine conquerors, Madame 

Jeanne-Frangoise-Jalie-Adélaide Bernard was born at Lyons on the 
4th of December, 1777. Her father was a notary in that city, and both 
her pareuts were remarkable for personal advantages. In 1784 M. 
Bernard removed to Paris, under the patronage of the minister De Ca- 
lonne, who gave him an appointment. Little Juliette, as she was then 
called, was sent for a short time to her aunt’s, at Villefranche, and then 
to the convent of the Desert, at Lyons. 

When Juliette left school to join her parents in Paris, she already gave 
evidence of so much beauty, that her mother, especially fond of dress, 
devoted a great portion of her time to setting her off to advantage, so 
much so that she was distinguished by the especial notice of royalty at 
one of the last public entertainments given by Louis XVI. at Versailles. 
Juliette was not, however, a mere doll. She was proficient in her studies, 
and especially in music, playing both on the piano and the harp, and she 
learnt to sing under Boieldieu. The first-named instrument continued 
to be a solace to her in her old age, when Providence had afflicted her 
with blindness. 

Among those who frequented her father’s house was M. Jacques 
Récamier, a banker of Paris. Struck with Juliette’s beauty, he asked 
her in marriage. Juliette made no difficulties, although at that time M. 
Récamier was forty-two years of age and she only fifteen. They were 
married on the 24th of April, 1793, at the most sinister epoch of the 
Revolution—the same year, indeed, that the king and queen were put to 
death. ‘“ Madame Récamier,” her biographer assures us, “ only received 
his name from her husband. This may excite surprise, but I am not 
bound to explain the fact ; all I can do is to attest to it, as all those who 
were in the intimacy of M. and Madame Récamier could do.” One’ of 
M. Récamier’s eccentricities was at this time to go every day to witness 
the executions. His excuse was that he did not know what day his turn 
would come, so he wished to familiarise himself with the spectacle. He 
was in reality not only clever, wealthy, and business-like, but he was 
generous to excess, and very thoughtless. He escaped the revolutionary 
knife through the friendship of De Barrére; and when the Reign of 
Terror was over, breathed once more in security, and the emigrants 
began to reappear, the Récamiers, like the rest of French society, incor- 
rigible in its frivolities, threw themselves headlong into a vortex of gaiety. 
Her biographer thus describes Madame Récamier at this epoch, when she 
was eighteen years of age : 
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Her beauty had continued to unfold itself during the past few years, and she 
had passed, as it were, from childhood to the splendour of youth. She was at 
once graceful and exquisitely modelled, her neck was admirable in form and pro- 
portion, her mouth small and vermilion, her teeth pearly, her arms 
albeit somewhat spare, her chesnut hair curled naturally, her nose was deli 
and regular, especially French ; an incomparable brilliancy of colour eclipsed all, 
her phystognomy was at once replete with candour, and had yet an expression 
of shrewdness, which smiles of ki rendered perfectly irresistible. Her 
head was well fixed, with something in it at once of indolence and haughtiness. 
lt was of her that might have been said what Saint-Simon wrote of the 
Duchess of Bourgogne, that her walk was that of a goddess on the clouds. 
Such was Madame Récamier at eighteen years of age. 


The appearance of a young person so pre-eminently beautiful in public 
caused, as may be i : ny ieiaun sbnention, a:the-auies tah 
succeeded to the tempest of the Revolution, social meetings were dis- 
regarded, every one rushed forth from the theatre to subscription balls 
and to gardens. Madame Récamier’s beauty became thus so notorious 
that she caused a tumult by holding the plate at church, and at 
champ—at that time in full vogue—she was declared da plus belle a 
Tunanimité. She excelled likewise in dancing. Her favourite figure— 
the ‘‘ shawl dance”—furnished Madame de Staél with the model of the 
dance which she attributes to Corinne. 

Madame Regnault de Saint-Jean-d’Angély, who was her contempo- 
rary, aud who, when young, prided herself upon her beauty, used to say 
in her old age that others might be more beautiful than Juliette, but 
none produced so great an effect. ‘I was at a party where I charmed 
and captivated all, but Madame Récamier came in; the brilliancy of her 
eyes, which yet were not large, and the inconceivable whiteness of her 
shoulders, crushed every one, eclipsed all: she was resplendent. True, 
however, that the first burst of admiration over, les vrais amateurs used 
to come back to me.” 

When Bonaparte returned from Italy, a festival was held by the 
Directory at the Luxembourg. Madame Récamier was so anxious to see 
the young hero, that being badly placed she rose for that pu ; but her 
beauty attracting by so doing a spontaneous burst of admiration, the 
general did not like this competition, and looked her down with a terrible 
frown. This was in 1799. M. Récamier had purchased M. Necker’s 
hétel in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin the year previous; and this first 
brought Madame de Staél into relationship with Madame Récamier. It 
was furnished after drawings by the architect Berthaut, and hence every- 
thing in it was in perfect keeping. But Madame Récamier used to spend 
the summer at the Chateau de Clichy, whose beautiful park stretched 
down to the banks of the Seine. She was fond of flowers—a simple, inno- 
cent taste unknown to the French at that epoch. M. Récamier used 
to dine there, but invariably slept in Paris. Lacien Bonaparte met her 
at this period at M. Sapey’s, at Bagatelle, and was struck with her beauty. 
He asked permission to visit her at Clichy, and it was granted, The con- 
sequence may easily be foreseen. Lucien—at that time only twenty-four 
years of age—became, although married, passionately enamoured of the 
greatest beauty of her time, and did not scruple to declare his passion. 
Madame Récamier appealed to her husband, and requested that Lucien 
should be shown the door. M. Récamier observed thereupon that to 
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break y with the brother of General Bona might compromise 
him and ruin his bank, and concluded “ qu’il fallait ne point le déses- 
pérer et ne rien lui accorder.” Madame Récamier did not like Lucien, 
so she acceded to the arrangement, and would sometimes laugh at his 

ish, while at others she was terrified at his impetuosity. This stormy 
kind of relationship lasted for a year, when Lucien, weary with the 
imeffectual pursuit, gave it up. Madame Récamier’s reputation did not, 
however, fail to suffer from these assiduities; they were the cause of her 
first sorrows, but they at the same time served to give firmness to her 
character. Her biographer has preserved one answer, penned by Madame 
Récamier to Lucien, who used to write to her as Romeo to Juliet, which, 
he bears unanswerable testimony to her virtue : 

“Fo be ridiculous is worse than a crime, more especially when a public 
man, upon whom criticism exercises its malignant influence with so much 

, is concerned. 

“Fly then from Juliette—avoid being ridiculous—soften your mis- 
fortune by an appeal to your philosophy.” 

Although Lucien withdrew discomfited, his admiration did not the less 
continue during the gay winter of 1799-1800. Madame Récamier used 
to frequent his house, and it was there she met Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
spoke to him for the first and only time. Mistaking him for Joseph 
Bonaparte, she was the first to bow, and when she found out her mistake 
was not a little confused. Napoleon sent Fouché to her, however, with a 
message calculated to allay her trouble. It was to the effect that “ Le 
premier consul yous trouve charmante.” Lucien having shortly after- 
wards joined her, Napoleon remarked out loud, ‘‘ Et moi aussi, j’aimerais 
bien aller 4 Clichy.” If meant as a compliment, it was not a very refined 
one. Dinner being announced, Napoleon walked off first and alone, not 
offering his arm to any one of the ladies present. But when Cambacérés, 
the Second Consul, took his seat near Madame Récamier, he remarked 
aloud, “Ah! ah! citoyen consul, auprés de la plus belle!” Dinner 
ever, he addressed himself to Juliette, and, after inquiring if she had been 
eold, he said: *‘ Why did you not take a seat near me?’ ‘TI should not 
have presumed to be such a thing,” Juliette replied. ‘It was your 
wend observed the First Consul, who would not stoop to woo, but must 

wooed. The concert over, Napoleon once more addressed himself to 
Madame Récamier, whom he had been looking at with an unpleasant 
fixidity. ‘ You seem to be very fond of music, madame?” And he was 
about to continue the conversation, when Lucien came up, and the First 
Consul withdrew. 

To form an idea of the position of Madame Récamier at this period of 
her life, and of the place which she occupied in French society, we must 
picture her to ourselves as grouping around her in her youth and beauty 
not only the dispersed elements of the old aristocracy, but also the new 
men, whose talents, energy, or military glory had given them rank in the 
new society that was then growing up. Thus among the frequenters of 
her soirées were the restored emigrants—the Duc de Guignes, Adrien 
and Mathieu de Montmorency, Christian de Lamoignon, M. de Narbonne; 
and with them Madame de Staél, Camille Jordan, Barrére, Lucien 
Bonaparte, Eugéne Beauharnais, Fouché, Bernadotte, Masséna, Moreau, 
generals of the Revolution; members of the Assembly ; literary men—M. 
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de la Harpe, Lemontey, Legouvé, Emmanuel Dupaty; and all distin- 
guished strangers. No doubt M. Récamier’s position as a wealthy banker, 
and a neutral in politics, contributed largely to making his conversaziones 
the most popular in Paris; but French gallantry will have it that the 
beauty of his young and brilliant wife, who superadded to “ the luxury 
of a great fortune, elegance of manners and language, the flavour of 
virtue and modesty, and the habits of good company,” contributed most 
to such a marked success. 

Among the crowd of her admirers, Madame Récamier particularly dis- 
tinguished Duke Mathieu de Montmorency. If we are to give credit to 
her biographer, the duke, as a young man, had been as vain and as 
thoughtless as other young aristocrats; but the death of his brother, the 
Abbé de Laval, who fell under the revolutionary axe, and the exhortations 
of Madame de Staél, had converted him into an austere and fervent 
Christian. He saw at once all the dangers to which a beautiful young 
woman like Madame Récamier, fond of admiration, surrounded by 
flatterers, and without the support of any intimate domestic relations, was 
exposed, and he acted towards her as a brother, carefully tending her, 
with all the more delicacy from the admiration which he felt for her, and 
yet jealously solicitous in regard to any sentiments that might be awakened 
in her bosom, and that might not be consistent with the most spotless 
purity and innocence. There cannot be the slightest doubt from M. de 
Montmorency’s letters, as given in this biography, that he ever acted 
towards Madame Récamier the part of a sincere and even pious friend. 

Among other persons particularly distinguished by Madame Récamier 
was the great literary critic, M. de la Harpe. She used even to attend 
his lectures at the Athenzeum, where a chair was allotted to her in close 
proximity to the professor. M. Récamier, optimist as he was, had a 
partiality to marrying people; and although his arrangements were not 
always felicitous, still he persevered nevertheless. He was the means of 
marrying M. de la Harpe, at that time advanced in years, to a Made- 
moiselle de Longuerue, in order to settle the latter, but she was so dis- 
appointed in her husband that she asked to be divorced before three weeks 
had elapsed. What rendered the blow still more affecting to M. de la 
Harpe was, that this scandal took place at the very time that the edict of 
18 Fructidor came to deprive him of his chair, He withdrew to Corbeil, 
where, we are told, Juliette went to see him once. It is evident from his 
letters that the veteran critic passed under the same yoke as so many 
others. In one he says: “There is no great merit in going to Clichy 
to see you, but there was a time when I should have found it dangerous 
to see you, no matter where.” And then he adds; “I love you as one 
loves an angel, so I hope there can be no danger.” We can fancy the 
fair and malicious Juliette laughingly responding ‘ No !” 

Madame Récamier had, however, her days of suffering as well as of 
triumph. In 1802 her father, M. Bernard, who held a high position in 
the Post-office, was suddenly cast into gaol for aiding and abetting the 
correspondence of the royalists. Madame Bacciocchi, Napoleon’s sister, 
was dining that very day with Madame Récamier, and Juliette not only 
wept at her knees for her father’s safety, but followed her to her box at 
the theatre to plead his cause, when luckily General Bernadotte, struck 
by her beauty, interceded in her favour, and relieved a manifestly heart- 
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less woman from an intercession with the First Consul, which would have 
led to no good results, for there was no interest im the cause for which she 
was asked to plead. This painful incident m Madame Récamier’s early 
career is related in her own words among the few fragments left by her, 
and collected at one time for the autobiography, which she had neither 
the application nor the perseverance to carry out. In the Memorial of 
St. Helena, Madame Récamier is made to solicit personally, not only the 
— but the restitution of her father to his plaee. Juliette denies this. 

t was, she says, Bernadotte who interceded; nor did she or her party, 
as is asserted in the said Memorial, ever complain of M. Bernard’s dis- 
missal, which was looked upon as mevitable. 

There is no doubt, however, that Madame Récamier’s sympathies were, 
like her father’s, more with the royalists than with the new Colles of things. 
The restored emigrants were in higher favour at her réunions than the 
new men of the time. The banishment of Madame de Staél, in 1803, 
by the First Consul, came to decide the balance of her partisanship. ‘‘ The 
arbitrary and cruel act,” she says, in the fragments of her Memoirs that 
have been preserved, “that separated us, exhibited despotism to me in its 
most odious aspect. The man who could banish a woman—and such a 
woman !=could only be in my mind a pitiless, merciless despot ; and from 
that time all my feelings were enlisted against him, against his advent to 
empire, and against the establishment of unlimited power.” Madame 
Récamier was confirmed in this hostility to Napoleon by Bernadotte, and 
together they endeavoured to gain over Moreau to their views, but with- 
out effect. 

Madame Récamier sat for her portrait, in 1800, to David and to 
Gerard. The painting by the first artist, which is the least satisfactory, 
was purchased for six thousand franes for the Louvre. During the brief 
interval of the peace of Amiens she paid a visit to this country. M. de 
Chateaubriand has related several incidents connected with the trip. 
She had received many English in her “salons,” and:she was well received 
in England in return. Her chief supports were the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and the Marquis of Douglas, afterwards Duke of Hamilton. The 
Prince of Wales was also profuse in his attentions. 

On her return to France, Madame Récamier was present at the trial of 
her friend Moreau, implicated in the conspiracy of Pichegru and Cadoudal, 
but she declares him to have been utterly innocent. She was provided 
with a seat during the trial by the well-known Brillat-Savarin. When 
Napoleon heard that she had been present, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ What did 
Madame Récamier go to do there?” Twenty of the accused were con- 
demned to death; ten perished on the scaffold with Georges. Moreau 
was banished. But the excitement was very great. “In our times,” 
Juliette wrote, “ when events are long gone by, and the name of Bona- 
parte fills up every page, it is little known on how slender a thread his 
power hung at that moment.” Bernadotte was exceedingly afraid of 
being implicated, and he attached himself more closely to the person of 
the Emperor. “TI had not,” he said to Juliette, “any choice left me; I 
have not promised him my friendship, but a loyal adhesion, and I will 
keep my word!” “The enmity between the two, however,” Juliette 
adds, “‘ never ceased, and Bonaparte found means to show it even in the 
favours that he bestowed upon him.” 
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Madame Récamier also, with all her hostility to the Emperor, kept her 
salons open to his friends and relatives. The unsympathising Madame 
Baeciocchi, and her sister Caroline Bonaparte, Madame Murat, and even 
Fouché, at that time mimister of police, used to frequent her réwnions, 
The latter, as may be supposed, did not go there without an object in 
view. Napoleon, who had attained the summit of power, wi to 
attach the celebrities of the capital to his court. After a time Fouehé 
asked for a private interview, and it was granted. He contented himself, 
however, at this first interview with warning the fair Juliette that the 
Consul had been very indulgent to M. Bernard, and that acts of overt 
hostility on her part would irritate him. At a second interview, however, 
he urged Madame Récamier to solicit an appointment at court, and 
assured her it would be granted forthwith. Notwithstanding Juliette’s 
repugnance, the negotiation was prolonged for some time, till at length 
it went so far that she was obliged to inform her husband of it. This 
time M. de Récamier countenanced her refusal, in which she was further 
strengthened by the counsels of M. de Montmorency, and the Duke of 
Otranto withtirew in a great passion altogether from Clichy, attributing 
the failure of his negotiations to M. de Montmorency, who, he said, had 
got up this outrage upon the Emperor. i 

Madame Récamier sought for solace, amidst these disgraceful perse- 
cutions, to which her beauty, her reputation, the peculiarity of her posi- 
tion, and the habits of French society exposed her for a time, in works of 
charity. Assisted by M. and Madame de Gerando, she founded a girls’ 
school in the parish of Saint Sulpice, which soon became so popular, 
that private funds could no longer support it, and it was deemed neces- 
sary to open a public subscription. But these pleasant labours met with 
a sudden and unexpected check in the embarrassment of M. Récamier. 
Everything depended now upon the aid of the Emperor, who was but too 
glad of the opportunity afforded to him for revenging himself of the 
rebuff he had met with at the hands of the fair Juliette. The advance 
asked from government was rudely refused, and the bank had to stop 
payment. The blow fell with peculiar severity upon a young woman of 
twenty-five, who had as yet never even learnt to appreciate the value of 
money. She knew, however, whence the refusal came, and she met the 
disaster with that calm resolution which never abandoned her in the most 
trying events of her life. Every fraction of property was made over to 
the creditors ; Juliette parted even with her last jewel. The sympathy 
manifested both for M. and Madame Récamier was, however, almost 
universal. Madame de Staél wrote a letter, which does infinite honour 
to her heart. It has already been published in the “ Mémoires d’Outre- 
tombe.” Junot ventured even to take the part of the oppressed in the 
presence of the Emperor. “ Why, no one would show half so much sym- 
pathy for the widow of a marshal of France who had perished on the 
battle-field!” spitefully remarked the magnate. Bernadotte also wrote, 
but his epistle breathes more of unbridled passion than of more chastened 
sympathy. ‘The same reverses served also to cement much more closely 
the ties of friendship which before bound Juliette to Madame de Boigne, 
a beautiful young lady, who, like her, was only nominally wedded, and 
who did not live under the same roof with her husband—an adventurer 
who had realised a great fortune in India, and spent his latter days in 
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enriching his native town of Chambery. Her intimacy with De Barante, 
the historian, dates also from the same epoch. The philosopher had 
never been near her during her days of prosperity. As to Madame 
Bernard, a confirmed valetudinarian before, she actually broke down 
under the shock, and died three months after M. Récamier’s bankruptcy. 

Juliette passed the first six months of mourning almost in seclusion, 
and it was summer before she made up her mind to yield to Madame de 
Statl’s solicitations and join her at Coppet, near Geneva. Incidents such 
as characterised her whole life awaited her even there. Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, nephew of Frederick the Great, made prisoner at the battle of 
Saalfeld, was at that time at Geneva. Only twenty-four years of age, 
he fell at once a victim to the fascination of this pretty vanquisher of 
poets, philosophers, warriors, princes, and emperors. The prince pro- 
posed a divorce and a marriage. Madame Récamier, prompted by 
Madame de Staél, who advocated the prince’s cause, gave, it is said, a 
hesitating consent. She even wrote to M. Récamier to ask his consent 
to the proposed arrangement. He replied that he had no objections if 
such was her will, but he appealed to her better feelings, to days gone by; 
and he even expressed his regrets at having respected susceptibilities 
ang repugnances without which a closer bond would not have permitted 
the idea of separation. Juliette felt the remonstrance ; she remembered 
how indulgent M. Récamier had ever been to her; she saw that it was 
impossible to abandon him thus in his misfortune, and she returned to 
Paris to avoid fulfilling her engagement with the prince. 

The latter, however, persevered in his correspondence, which, with a 
woman who was always under the surveillance of the police, was carried 
on under feigned names; but the occupation of the prince, on the one 
hand, added to the impossibility of his entering the territory of France; 
and the indifference of Juliette, on the other, disliking as she did a foreign 
soil, and the religion of the prince, caused the affair to go on for four 
long years before she agreed to meet him once more at Schaffhausen. 
The proposed meeting was, however, put a peremptory stop to by those 
who were quite aware of her projects, and who at once placed her in 
arrest at some distance from Paris. 

The Prince of Prussia, albeit thus discomfited, did not cease his corre- 
spondence till he came to Paris with the allies in 1815. He met her 
again at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, upon which occasion her portrait as 
Corinne was ordered by him of Gérard. David had been first applied to, 
but he asked eighteen months to accomplish it, and 40,000 francs. The 
prince met her once more in her retreat of L’Abbaye-aux-Bois in 1825, 
and three months before his death he wrote : “The ring that you gave 
me will follow me to the tomb.” Napoleon is made to speak of this inci- 
dent in the “ Mémorial,”’ where he alludes to a correspondence, duly 
perused by the police, between Madame Récamier and a prince of 
Prussia! He might have known what prince, since it was he who 
silenced the nine fortresses between the Meuse and the Sambre. Napo- 
Jeon, however, gave Madame Récamier credit for having always been 
opposed to such an unequal match. 

Madame Récamier occupied for some time after her reverses a small 
house, No. 32, Rue Basse du Rempart, with her husband, her father, and 
her father’s friend, M. Simonard. She passed her time between that 
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humble dwelling, Coppet’s, Madame de Staél’s, and Angervilliers, the 
seat of the Marquise de Catellan, Madame de Staél having removed, 
upon the completion of her work “De |’Allemagne,” to the old chateau 
of Chaumont-sur-Loire, once tenanted by the Cardinal d’Amboise, by 
Diana of Poictiers, by Catherine de Médicis, and by Nostradamus (for 
she was not permitted to come within forty leagues of Paris). M. de 
Nesselrode provided the fair Juliette with a carriage with which to visit 
her distinguished friend. It is a great feature in Madame Récamier’s 
life, and it speaks volumes in her favour, that no matter what circum- 
stances she was placed in, she was never in want of powerful friends, 
both male and female. All her influence failed, however, to save Madame 
de Staél from the blow that awaited her on the publication of her work, 
and which hurried her back to Coppet on her way to a most distant 
exile. 

Madame Récamier had at this epoch adopted a daughter of one of her 
husband’s married sisters. It was a period when France lay prostrate 
and gloomy at the foot of an all-powerful despot. The towns and strong 
places were full of English, Spanish, and others detained as prisoners. 
The Pope himself was dragged a state captive through France, abashed 
and terrified. M.de Montmorency, the friend of Madame de Staél and 
of Madame Récamier, was an exile, and the same lot soon fell to the fair 
Juliette herself. An umbrageous despotism could not tolerate even hos- 
tile beauty, for Madame Récamier did not write much, whatever licence 
she may have permitted to her tongue; and Juliette was, like Madame 
de Staél, ordered not to approach Paris within forty leagues. Her first 
resting-place under this new reverse was La Pomme d’Or, a simple 
auberge at Chalons-sur-Marne. Madame de Catellan visited her there, 
and the prefect manifested to her great regard, but the greater number 
contented themselves with expressing their sympathy in tedious common- 
place epistles, the burden of all of which was the same: “I told you so! 
‘Why did you not take my advice!” The Duke of Abrantés also re- 
mained faithful to his fair friend, but she, in her indignation, insisted 
that no personal application should be made in her favour, and that her 
name should not be mentioned to the Emperor. 

After a short time, Madame Récamier removed to a quiet lodging in 
the Rue du Cloitre, and, having no other resources, she made acquaint- 
ance with the parish organist, and obtained permission to play during the 
performance of the masses. She had her adopted child Amelia with her, 
and she was soon afterwards joined by M. Récamier and her father. She 
had also many visitors, amongst whom M. de Montmorency, Auguste de 
Stat], Madame de Dalmassy, and others. After spending eight months 
in this dull place, she left in June, 1812, for Lyons, where her husband’s 
family had numerous connexions. Among these was a Madame Delphin, 
sister to M. Récamier, a female Saint Vincent de ;Paul, and whom 
Juliette looked up to as a mother. There were also victims like herself 
of an imperial despotism, and among them the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
who, like Madame Récamier, had first irritated the Emperor by re- 
pelling his advances, and then capped the offence by refusing to become 
the gaoler of the Spanish royal family. But Madame de Chevreuse, 
even more a Parisian than Madame Récamier, deemed it better to die 
than not to live in the capital, and she was sinking under accumulated 
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ennui and annoyance. With Madame de Chevreuse was the Duchesse 
de Luynes, her mother-in-law, a great oddity in dress, im voice, and in 
manners, yet replete with knowledge, and of great matural abilities. 
_ Among her many eccentricities was that of printing. She practised the 
art of ae wt itor to perfection, and books which issued goer — 
at Dampierre are in demand with bibliophilists. dame de 
censor, an affluent, gifted widow lady, opened a 0 to the banished 
of 1812; and they met there with the élite of Lyons, among whom were 
Camille Jordan, and M. Pierre Simon Ballanche, printer and author, and 
who, from the first day that he met the fair Juliette, became her slave. 
M. Ballanche was more favoured by gifts of intellect than by external 
advantages. Naturally ugly, his ugliness had been considerably increased 
by a quack, who had used such violent remedies for a headache as to 
have necessitated the removal of part of his jaw and a portion of his 
cranium. ‘He was a character too, and calling, the next day of his in- 
troduction, upon Madame Récamier, the latter declared that the smell of 
his shoes inconvenienced her, whereupon he apologised, and, adjourning 
into the passage, he returned to continue his conversation without them. 
These meetings, thus inauspiciously inaugurated, were afterwards con- 
tinued daily till two months afterwards, when Juliette was starting for 
Italy. M. Ballanche declared himself as a brother, who only waited for 
the moment when he could sacrifice everything for her sake. “I would 
seek,” he said, “‘ your happiness at the.expense of mine; and that is quite 
reasonable, for you are worth more than I am.” While at Lyons, Madame 
Récamier was struck with a little English girl, who had been taken away 
from her parents by some itinerant showmen ; she saved the child from 
their clutches, and had her brought up in a convent, where the poor 
deserted girl finally embraced the Romish faith, and took the veil. 

Madame Récamier started from Lyons—with the concurrence of M. de 
Montmorency, for she never took a step without his advice—for Italy. 
This was early in the spring of 1811. She was accompanied by her 
adopted daughter and a maid. Arrived at Turin, M. Auguste Pasquier, 
to whom she had letters of introduction, did not consider this sufficient 
protection, and he added as acompanion a M. Marshall, a German savant 
of a certain age and great goodness of character, and who was one of 
the very few who were able to extend their protection to the fair Juliette 
without becoming enamoured of her person—a circumstance, we are as- 
sured, for which that person was very grateful, and if we are told so what 
night have we to doubt it? The result was, however, that Madame 
Récamier used to weep sometimes, and then the little Amelia would 
comfort her, while M. Marshall preserved a discreet silence. 

At the time when Madame Récamier visited Rome, its pontiff was an 
exile, and the capital of the Christian world—as the Romanists grandi- 
loquently style the Eternal City, ignoring thereby a population of some 
hundred millions of Greeks and two hundred millions of Protestants in 
the Old and New Worlds—was simply the chief city of the department 
of the Tiber. She was well received by old Torlonia—Torlonia, banker 
in the morning, Duc de Bracciano in the evening—and was introduced 
by him to Madame Torlonia, who used to say of her husband, with a 
peculiarly Italian mixture of devotion and gallantry, ““Oh, how astonished 
he will be at the final judgment!” Madame Récamier opened her 
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salons in the Palazzo Fiano. Among the frequenters of these meetings 
was M. Forbin, who had been sent on his travels for having paid too 
overt attentions to the Princess Pauline Borghése, sister to the Emperor. 
What remained of social France, corrupted by the luxuries and vanities 
of the later Bourbons, vilified by the Revolution, and jbeneft of every 
particle of pride and principle by an iron despotism, was everywhere the 
same, whether in Paris or Lyons, in Florence or in Rome. It has only 
one step lower to fall, and that is being gradually achieved. ‘Dhe meet- 
ings were also attended, as a matter of course, by a spy——a M. Norvins, 
described as a “ fonctionnaire chargé de la police,” and, at the same time, 
endowed with sufficient taste and capacity to feel an interest in the 
society with which he mingled as a matter of business. But is it possible 
to carry moral and intellectual abasement further than to tolerate the 
presence of an acknowledged spy at every private soirée or friendly 
gathering ? Among others frequenting the Palazzo Fiano most worthy 
of notice were Canova and his brother the Abbé Cancellieri, both of 
whom at once submitted to a thraldom so universally exercised; as to the 
abbé, as long as Madame Récamier remained in Rome, he penned a daily 
sonnet to la bellissima Zuliéta. M. Ballanche, the victim of Lyons, also 
followed in the trail of his subduer to Rome. The first night of his 
arrival Juliette took him to see the Coliseum by moonlight. Suddenly 
she remarked, as he was walking to and fro absorbed in his emotions, that 
he had no hat on. ‘‘ Monsieur Ballanche,” she inquired, ‘* where is your 
hat?” ‘Qh,’’ he answered, “I lost it at Alessandria.” Eleven years 
afterwards M. Ballanche was once more in Rome with her to whom he 
had so entirely devoted himself, D’Agincourt, the author of the “ Lis- 
tory of Art by its Monuments,” was also at Rome, but he was ana 
man, and as he could not visit Juliette she went to see him at his modest 
but picturesque abode at Trinité du Mont, called after Salvator Rosa. 
During the hot season, Madame Récamier availed herself of Canova’s 
placing an apartment in the Locanda di Emiliano, at Albano, at her dis- 
posal. Bassi has commemorated the circumstance im a picture which 
portrays at once the humble furniture of the locanda and the magnificence 
of the prospect. Juliette is seated at the window with a book on her 
knees. Madame Récamier wished to go to Naples, but she felt doubtful 
how she might be received by the king, Joachim, and his queen, Caro- 
line, whom she had known as Monsieur and Madame Murat. A mutual 
friend, Prince de Rohan-Chabot, one of those rare members of the aris- 
tocracy of good address, but “ d’une nuance de fatuité assez prononeée,”’ 
whom Napoleon had succeeded in attaching to his person, paved the way, 
and having assured Juliette of a kind reception, she started, in company 
of an English antiquary, Sir John Coghill. On her way she was over- 
taken by Fouché, Duke of Otranto, who did not disguise his annoyance 
on finding that she, an exile, was in favour at the court of Naples. 
‘‘ Madame,” he said, “‘remember that one must be meek when one is 
weak.” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, “and others ought to be just when they 
are strong.” Nothing, deed, could exceed 'the kindliness of the recep- 
tion which the fair Juhette met with at the court of Naples. Apart from 
all kinds and descriptions of favours and attentions conferred upon her, 
precedence was ‘also given ‘to her even over all the ladies of the court. 
That fatuous young personage, M. de Rohan-Chabot, was also high in 
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favour with the queen, but we are assured that “il ne profita de cet avan- 
tage que dans une mesure trés innocente.” Indeed, he died penitent and 
in the odour of sanctity, which was the highest flight attempted by his 
limited intelligence. 

Murat’s position at this moment was one of exceeding perplexity. The 
battle of Leipzig had shaken the soil from under Napoleon’s feet. Murat 
owed his position to the Emperor, but he felt that at his downfal he could 
only hold it by permission of the allies. To save his crown, Murat, 
pressed by England and Austria, signed his adhesion to the coalition on 
the llth of January, 1814. That very day, whilst still under the 
influence of conflicting interests, he went into the queen’s apartment, and 
found Madame Récamier there. Hoping to obtain comfort from her, he 
appealed to her as to what she would do under similar circumstances ? 
“You are a Frenchman, sire,” she said; “and, above all things, you 
must remain faithful to France.” Murat turned pale, and throwing open 
with some violence a window that led out upona balcony overlooking the 
sea, “ Am I] a traitor, then ?” he exclaimed, pointing at the same time to 
the English fleet that was entering the harbour of Naples all sails set ; 
and then casting himself upon a sofa he covered his face with his hands 
and burst into tears. Alas, how little do the masses think of what those 
in high places have often to suffer and to put up with !—in our own times 
more than in any other, when it seems as if the ties of high-principled 
courtesy which formerly invariably attached themselves to international 
relations were being sapped in their very existence—altogether cast to the 
dogs. Inthis case it was a tried and gallant old soldier, who became as 
weak as a child before the just} decisions of an all-wise Providence ; the 
next, it may be the pride and arrogance of a fortunate adventurer that 
may tumble from the giddy pinnacle of an unsafe pre-eminence. 

The fall of Napoleon once more opened the gates of Paris to Madame 
Récamier, and she was far too much of a Parisian to sacrifice a moment 
at Naples, Rome, or Florence, that could be spent among her friends in 
the capital of the civilised world. On her way back, however, she was 
present at the restoration of the Pope—an act effected amidst the almost 
delirious enthusiasm of a frivolous and inconsistent population; and with 
her characteristic consideration she visited General Miollis—in command 
of the French army of occupation when she was last in Rome—now 
secluded in a villa, with a single attendant. At Lyons she also visited M. 
Ballanche and Camille Jordan; in her own country the fair exile was 
now the object of ovations wherever she went. 

This restoration of hereditary monarchy and of the monarchy of beauty 
at the same time was followed by a brief but pleasant era in Madame 
Récamier’s existence. She had lost nothing either in the perfection of her 
charms or the brilliancy of her beauty, and she now superadded to these 
the attraction of a beautiful and innocent person long persecuted by the 
fallen powers. To use the words of her zealous biographer at this period 
of her life, “ L’élite de la société Européene lui décerna /’empire in- 
conteste de la mode et de la beauté.” It was only a restoration of a 
monarchy, then, so far as the king was tocol f it was that of an 
empire in the case of the fair Juliette. M. Récamier had likewise begun 
to reinstate himself once more in business. He could afford a carriage to 
Juliette, all the more necessary, as we are told, “ qu’elle ne savait pas 
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marcher a pied dans la rue.” And she had her Opera-box. Madame de 
Staél, being at Coppet, had got back to Paris before her; M. de Mont- 
morency was also now high in favour at court; Madame Récamier’s in- 
fluence over this renowned family was remarkable. Three generations 
frequented her salons. There was the old duke still alive, Adrien de 
Montmorency ; the Prince of Laval, his son ; and Henri de Montmorency, 
grandson, a entertained the same passionate admiration for the fair 
Juliette as did all the other members of the family. Adrien de Mont- 
morency used to smile at these impressions to which all the members of 
the family had succumbed. ‘ They did not all die of it,” he used to say, 
“but they were all victims.” With all the great names of the monarchy 
of old, those who had emigrated, or those who had served under the 
Empire, there came also to the same salons representatives of the Revolu- 
tion, among whom were Madame Bernadotte, who. could not stand the 
climate of her husband’s kingdom, and who preferred fashionable life in 
Paris to a throne in Sweden. 

It was at this epoch that the beautiful Juliette first met the Duke of 
Wellington at Madame de Staél’s. She left behind her a summary of 
what she intended to leave to posterity as the account of her relations 


with the English general : 


Enthusiasm of Madame de Staél for the Duke of Wellington.—I see him, for 
the first time, at her house.—Conversation during dinner.— Visit he paid me the 
day after; Madame de Staél met him at my house.—Conversation about him 
after his departure——The visits of Lord Wellington become numerous.—His 
opinion on popularity.—I present him to Queen Hortense.—Party at the 
Duchesse de Luynes’s.—Conversation with the Duke of Wellington before a 
glass without quicksilver—M. de Talleyrand and the Duchess of Courland.— 
Admiration of M. de Talleyrand for me.—Aversion which I have always felt 
for him.—Madame de Boigne stops me at the moment when I am going out with 
the Duke of Wellington.—Continuation of his visits—-Madame de Staél desires 
that I should exercise influence over him.—He writes me little insignificant 
notes, one like another.—lI lend him the letters of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
which have not come out.—His opinion of those letters.—He leaves Paris.—I 
see him again after the Battle of Waterloo.—He comes to see me the day after 
his return.—I do not expect him: the agitation which his visit causes me. He 
comes again in the evening, and finds my door shut.—I refuse also to see him 
the next day.— He writes to Madame de Staél to complain of me.—I do not see 
him more.—His situation and success in French society.—They say that he is 
engrossed with a young English lady, the wife of one of his aides-de-camp.— 
Return of Madame de Staél to Paris.—Dinner at the Queen of Sweden’s with 
her and the Duke of Wellington, whom I see again.—His coldness to me, his 
occupation with the young English lady.—I am placed at dinner betwixt him and 
the Duke de Broglie—He is moody at the beginning of dinner, but gradually 
warms up and ends by becoming very amiable.—I am aware of the mortification 
which the young English lady opposite feels.—I cease to talk with him, and 
occupy myself exclusively with the Due de Broglie.—From that time I see the 
Duke of Wellington but very rarely—He made me a visit at the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, when he came last to Paris. 








A note of the Duke’s is very superciliously qualified by the biographer 
as “insignificant ;” whereas, compared with many of the sneaking, 
sickening, sentimental letters and effusions that help to fill up these two 
cumbrous tomes, it is really quite a relief. There is politeness, but there 
is neither obsequiousness nor servility in it. We will give it in the duke’s 
own French : 
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Paris, le-26 Octobre 1814. 


J’étais tout hier & la chasse, madame, et je n’ai regu votre billet et les livres 
u’A Ja nuit, quand c’était trop tard pour vous répondre, J’espérais que mon 


, et je 
pour la pamph 


ére de pouvoir le former moi-méme. Je vous suis bien 
fete de Madame de Staél. 
Votre trés obéissant ct fidel serviteur, 
WELLINGTON. 


The fragments left by Madame Récamier would seem to show that the 
Duke was enticed into the same society as others, partly by the wiles of 
the lady, partly by its being the fashion of the day to frequent her 
salons. That Madame Récamier exerted all her various arts to charm 
the warrior, the assiduous transmission ef books is quite sufficient to 
attest ; that the influence gained was of the most superficial character is 
again sufficiently shown by the “insignificance ” of the “ notes,” and the 
spite vented by the fair Juliette, at first in deeming to receive the victor 
of Waterloo, and then in outbidding, by her social charms, the young 
wife of the British aide-de-camp. 

According to Madame Ancelot,a contemporary rival, and whose opinions, 
therefore, if open to question on the point of misrepresentation, are still 
of high value, as those of one clever and aspiring woman of another, 
attributes all Madame Récamier’s successes to the instinct which had re- 
vealed to her that pride and vanity are always the vulnerable points by 
which the human species can be dominated : 


 jugement serait _ par le votre dans ma lecture des lettres de Mademoiselle 
Espns éses 
0 


From the first to the last, author or artist, all have heard from Madame 
Récamier’s mouth that same laudatory formula when they came for the first 
time. She would say to them, with a weak and trembling voice : 

“The emotion which I feel at the sight of a person of eminence does not 
permit me to express to you as 1 would all the admiration—the sympathy with 
which J am penetrated. But you can guess—you can understand. My emotion 
speaks of itself-———” 

This laudatory formula, a kind of calculated hesitation, broken phrases, and 
soft and troubled looks, made those who were thus received believe in the reality 
of this pretended emotion. 

It was to this artifice of universal flattery that Madame Réeamier was indebted 
for her great success, and the advantage of gathering around her the most 
eminent men of her epoch. 

It must be noticed that all this was done in almost a whisper, so that it 
was never heard except by the person to whom it was addressed, and that she 
used to display infinite grace in the manner in which she uttered it ; for Madame 
Récamier, who was not possessed of the art of conversation, possessed in the 
highest degree the skill and address by which to effect her combinations, so that 
she should arrive at the end which she proposed to herself ; when she had made 
uP her mind that such and such a remarkable man should be one at her salon, 
the imperceptible threads that, spider-like, she cast out in his way, were so 
cleverly wove that it was impossible he should escape. 


The salons of Madame Récamier were, according to Madame Ancelot, 
like those of the Viscount d’Arlincourt—*“ soirées de vanité;” but this is 
going too far. That there was vanity in them—that indeed they were 
based upon vanity—there cannot be the slightest doubt; but there was 
also much that is curious and intevesting to study in the peculiar gifts of 
one who could assemble around her all that was distinguished iu ‘birth 
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or position, in talent or genius, that existed in or even visited the metro- 
polis, and that, too, under different forms of government and different 
régimes. 

There is still a second Restoration to deal with: the so-called seclusion 
in the Abbaye-aux-Bois—the dominant influence of M. de Chateaubriand 
—another residence in Italy—the fall of the ministére Polignac— Madame 
Récamier’s relations with the then Prince Louis Napoleon—the blindness 
of the once fair Juliette—the gradual disappearance one after another of 
all her old ties, and her own final exit from the theatre of her triumphs 
and successes. We may, possibly, return to some of these picturesque 
sketches of a life full of social charms as well as of social vanities, and so 
highly characteristic of the times, the breath of which is as yet scarcely 
wafted away from the utilitarianism that has sueceeded to them, without 
either fragrance or beauty to redeem or indemnify its cold and egotistical 
austerity. 





HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


~~ 


In tue Years 1775—18138. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ BRIMELSEA.” 


X. 
HOPE RESTORED. 


“Poor Weimar! could you be the town I had left? Had a few short 
hours been able to work such ruin?” Alas! yes ; house-doors were 
open, furniture and valuables lay broken in the street; smouldering ruins 
showed where a house had been; shops were shut, windows smashed, 
drunken soldiers reeled about, and here and there a dead body lay un- 
heeded in the general confusion, showing but too plainly that war was 
the bitter, merciless worker of all this devastation. 

And this ruined town was the peaceful little capital of the grand- 
duke, my native place—the German Athens—Weimar! and the ambition 
of one man had caused all this cruel desolation. My blood boiled at the 
thought, but I was sick at heart. ‘ Are they safe ?” was my first in- 
quiry. I went to the house in the Frauenplan, the street-door was open, 
I entered ; confusion and disorder met my gaze at every step: a French 
soldier lay in a drunken sleep upon the floor. I stepped over his body, 
and went further in. There was not a thing that was not displaced or 
overturned ; the neat rooms my aunt took such pride in were not recog- 
nisable ; I heard voices in the rooms above, but they were the harsh 
voices of men speaking in a foreign tongue. Not a trace of those I 
sought was to be found. ‘“‘ Where could they be?” I sat down weary and 
dispirited upon a chair that happened to be standing upright and entire, 
and cast my eyes leisurely around to see if there were anything to guide 
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me. A portrait of my aunt hung on the wall; the drunken soldiery had 
stuck a knife through the face, but they had left a piece of paper that 
' had been placed between the canvas and the frame. I was not slow in 
remarking this, and, starting forward, took it down. ‘Gone to the 

ce,” were the words written upon it in the handwriting of my aunt. 
Overjoyed at this discovery, I immediately bent my steps in the direction 
it indicated, and sure enough I found that they had taken refuge there 
by leave of the grand-duchess, to whom we all owe so much, for to her 
courage must be ascribed the salvation of what little remained in the 
town. Ida was kneeling at my mother’s feet, her head buried in her lap, 
when I was ushered into the room they occupied, but on seeing me she 
started up, and almost flew across the room to meet me, her countenance 
beaming with hope. I took both her hands in mine, but averted my 
head. I could not look her in the face; I was weak and weary with 
overwork, and exhausted from hunger. 

‘“‘ Have you seen him ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Yes, oh joy!” was her wild exclamation. But she had scarcely 
uttered the words when the momentary joy faded. “If you have seen 
him, he must be wounded—ill. Speak, and tell me all; you have not 
surely left him a prisoner ?” 

I shook my head. ‘ He is not a prisoner.” 

*“‘ Where is he, then ?” she gasped, thoroughly alarmed by my manner. 

*‘ He is at peace,” I murmured, as my head dropped upon my chest. 

Oh, the piteous shriek that rang in my ears then; how it palsied 
every limb, benumbed my senses, and turned my heart to stone! I stood 
erect, Ida lay unconscious at my feet, and I could not stoop to raise 
her. 

She knew not what was passing in the world; she was to be envied ; 
she felt no crushing sense of woe. Why shorten the brief moment of 
oblivion Heaven had sent to prevent her tender heart from breaking ? I 
would not, could not, and Ida, the youthful widow, returned to the con- 
sciousness of life by nature’s means, and was soothed by my mother’s 
voice as the recollection of her woe burst upon her once again in all its 
fearful reality. 

We went home, the danger was passed, the soldiers were restrained 
from further pillage, and it was time, for famine and want stared us in 
the face. We had money to buy food, but there was none to be had, 
and the inhabitants went about hungry and heavy-hearted. 

The French quitted Weimar, we were freed from the presence of the 
enemy, but tales of atrocities committed were rife in the town, and sorrow 
clouded every brow. J had much to do, and my powers were almost 
overtasked; I got no sleep at night, but wandered about and listened to 
poor Ida’s low moans, as she too lay awake, thinking of her sad fate. 

When we went in search of poor Rosenthal’s body it had been re- 
moved, and we were, therefore, deprived of the satisfaction of giving his 
last remains decent burial; but the assurance that he had been interred 
with many other brave men in the place which is now marked by a 
monument recording the battle of Jena, was a great consolation to us, 
and more especially to his bereaved widow. 

We greeted a letter from Halle with a joy that can only follow a 
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season of great anxiety, for we had heard nothing of Veronica or her 
husband. War divided friend from friend, relation from relation; the 
usual conveyances did not run, and those who were forced to travel did 
so under the greatest disadvantages, whilst the stayers at home were 
obliged to be content with the scanty news they might by chance receive 
from their friends. 

The letter was from Schlosser, who gave a full description of all that 
had befallen them, and of the contest that had taken place near the 
town. He said no one had for a moment imagined Halle would be near 
the scene of action, and that they were taken completely by surprise 
when the Duke of Wiirtemberg entered the city with his corps of re- 
serve. They had not heard of the battle of Saalfeld when he wrote to 
me, and their first news of the bloody conflict near Jena was the false 
report that the Prussians had gained a great victory. Every one was ° 
panic-struck when the true intelligence came of the overthrow of the 
army, and a French prisoner, who happened to be brought into the town 
at the time, was nearly torn in pieces by the mob. Then he went on to 
relate the circumstances of Napoleon’s entry, and how the students had 
stared at him without removing their caps, which so exasperated the tyrant 
upstart, that, in order to take petty vengeance, he had dissolved the 
university and seized the funds, which threw the professors into a de- 
plorable condition of poverty. Veronica was quite well, he said, and they 
had fortunately lost nothing of any value, their house having escaped the 
plundering bands of the avant-garde. He also bemoaned the state into 
which Germany had fallen, and the sad exposure of the rotten condition 
of the Prussian government, which he dared not have done had not his 
letter been given into the charge of a trusty friend who was journeying 
to Weimar. 

How shall I relate all the humiliating scenes and fearful tragedies 
which crushed Germany in the dust? The nation was thunderstruck, 
untrue to itself and t6 the fatherland. We lost everything—honour, 
hope, and freedom. The inhabitants of Berlin forgot who and what they 
were, and cried, ‘ Vive l’Empereur !” on Napoleon’s entry into the city. 
Towns surrendered without hazarding a blow, and the King of Prussia, 
with his noble consort, after fruitless endeavours to join with Russia in 
stemming the torrent of misfortunes which poured upon them, retired to 
Konigsberg, and there actually suffered from want. 

We sat calmly in our homes, with our hands before us, listening to 
the tale of universal degradation, and chafed silently at our uselessness, 
but could do naught, for we were but individuals, and the mass suffered 
and was still. These were indeed terrible times. To have fought and 
died would have been glorious, but to remain quiet, to accept of foreign 
dictation as if it came from the mouth of our own princes, this was almost 
more than could be borne. I fumed in my little circle, longing that it 
might expand and fill all Germany with one mind, one desire, one deter- 
mination to be free. What were our great men doing? They sat still, 
occupied with their studies, and tried to forget what was enacting with- 
out. Shame to them! they did not see that our nationality was passing 
from us ; they stooped to receive the patronage of a foreigner, and were 
content to regard literature not as a national, but as a thing common to 
all nations, and to make it their world. 
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“ Germany will pass away from the earth,” I said to my mother one 
day, in a fit of on on learnimg how the peace of Tilsit had been 
_ concluded ; “ it will live but im a few hearts, whose hands are powerless 
to stir in its cause—and why ? Because nature has given us each but two 
hands, and because there is no leader, no head, no one mind to guide the 
whole. We have forgotten what unity, what one is. We are many, and 
have no unity. Each man fights for his own; in it he sees all that he 
wants, but forgets that nationality is disappearing, and will be lost.” 

Ida remained with us fill the beginning of the year 1807, and then 
went to her former home with her child. I felt as if we had lost one who 
had a right to be in the house; my mother missed her, and so did I at all 
times, but more especially when fren home at night. Her place was 
vacant at meals; her sad, quiet face was wanting everywhere, and little 
Ernst too, who had cheered us in the dark days that had passed over our 
heads, he was missed, and by none more than by my old housekeeper. 

“ A fine child,” she would say, “and he will make a handsome man ; 
may he live a happy life. But these are hard times, there is no knowing 
what will happen. Iam glad my dear husband was gone to a better land 
before it all came upon us.” 

On the 10th of April the Duchess Amalia died, and in October of the 
follewing year, as if m mockery of the universal degradation and misery, 
there were grand rejoicings at the palace on the visit of the Emperor 
Alexander. ‘ Don Carlos” was represented at the theatre, and a splendid 
ball given, which the Emperor — with the Duchess of Baden. I 
could scarcely endure to hear of all this, and shut myself up as much as I 
could during the time of festivity, refusing even to fook at the royal per- 
sonages in the street. 

We heard, through Veronica, that the French officers had given several 
balls in Halle, and that she and her husband had been forced to attend 
one, for, she said, the invitation appeared more like a command than a 
mere act of politeness. 

In another letter, she told us that two German ladies of the town had 
married French officers. 

“If we do not resent the injuries inflicted on ourselves, who will?” I 
asked myself, bitterly. ‘Germany stoops to wear a foreign yoke, and 
tries to forget that it could be free.” 

But no, I was wrong; for a time things remained quiet, the public 
mind was palsied; but no sooner did it regain its powers of thought and 
feeling than a true spirit began to manifest itself—we were awakenin 
from our sleep, and awakening not again to rest till we had chased the 
enemy from our country, and placed Napoleon’s vassals, our king and 
princes, in full possession of all that was their own. 

We heard of the noble endeavours of Friedrich Perthes in the far 
north, of his steady purpose and determination; and there was hope in 
such signs. What I had wished fondly, but dared not expect, was coming 
to se Germany was each day growing more united; it was as if it 
had of a sudden discovered that it was possible to regain freedom by a 
united effort, and no sooner did this burst upon the nation at large than 
the war of liberation began in earnest. The patriotic songs of Korner, 
Arndt, and Fouqué, were sung, and their stirring notes roused all hearts 
into action. 
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TREUER TOD. 


Der Ritter muss zum blut’ gen Kampf hinaus, 
Fir Freiheit, Ruhm und Vaterland zu streiten, 
Da zieht er noch vor seines Liebchens Haus, 
Nicht ohne Abschied will er von ihr scheiden. 
“© weine nicht die Aeuglein roth, 
Als ob nicht Trost und Hoffnung, bliebe ! 
Bleib’ ich doch treu bis in den Tod 
Dem Vaterland und meiner Liebe !” 


Und als er ihr das Lebewohl gebracht, 
Sprengt er zurieck zam Haufen der Getreuen, 

Er sammelt sich zu seines Kaisers Macht, 
Und muthig blickt er auf der Feinde Reihen. 
*€ Mich sehreckt es nicht, was uns bedroht, 
Und wenn ich auf der Wahistatt bliebe ! 

Denn freudig geh ich in den Tod 

Fiir Vaterland und meine Liebe!” 


Und farchtbar stiirzt er in des Kampfes Gluth, 
Und Tausend fallen unter seinen Streichen, 
Den Sieg verdankt man seinem Helden muth, 
Doch auch den Sieger zahit man zu den Seichen. 
“Strém’ hin, mein Blut, so purpur roth, 
Dich rachten meines Schwertes Heibe ; 
Ich hielt den Schwur, treu bis zum Tod, 
Dem Vaterland und meiner Liebe.” 
TmeoporE Korner. 


Music has always had a powerful effect, and it added its influence now 
to swell the ery for revenge and freedom. 

Volunteer corps were formed, and all strove in their different stations 
to aid the war to the best of their ability. A commander was wanted 
to lead the army, and he was ready, in the person of the lion-hearted 
Bliicher, who had been steeled to meet all hardships by long years of 
active service. After the defeat of the allies at the battle of Lutzen, 
Hamburg fell once more into the hands of the French, and the cruelties 
inflicted by Marshal Davoust have with justice rendered the French 
name hateful to the Germans. 

Students formed themselves into bands, and their teachers led them on; 
thus, high and low, rich and poor, hastened to join the standard of the 
fallen, but beloved, King of Prussia. Whilst those who could do nothing 
but offer their best and heartfelt wishes, listened, talked, and looked on 
with breathless expectation. 

“T have had a visit from Ida,” my mother said to me one evening in 
the beginning of the momentous year 1813. 

“‘ Well, mother, and is that so very extraordinary an oceurrence ?” 

‘‘No, Hans; but what she came to communicate will surprise you as 
much as it did me.” 

“Indeed,” said I, already interested. “ What may that be?” 

“She has put little Ernst to school, and, after much consideration, has 
determined to join a society of ladies who have undertaken to nurse the 
wounded soldiers and tend upon the sick.” 

“Such an act is worthy of her,” I said, enthusiastically. 
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One would have thought I had been a boy, instead of a man of eight- 
and-thirty, I felt such intense pleasure on hearing this, for I loved Ida 
still. 7 

«‘T am glad you like the scheme,” my mother said. 

“ It is noble,” I rejoined; “an act of self-devotion on the part of the 
German ladies which will be most beneficial.” And, without waiting an 
instant, I went to Ida’s house to assure her how heartily I approved the 

lan. 

. What occupied my thoughts as I wended my way along the streets ? 
Reader, you may not be able to guess, but it was—love. Love that had 
smouldered in my breast, and when I thought it extinct, had of a sudden 
burnt up brightly, then smouldered again. Love for my playmate, my 
friend, and now love for one whom I still hoped to win. Ida had been 
a widow nearly seven years; she had mourned her husband with a grief 
many never feel: but now that was wearing away, and though life was 
saddened to her, it was not the dull blank it had been. That she still loved 
me, I did not doubt, for I judged by my own heart, and that I knew had 
always remained true to her. Hers had been a forced marriage; affec- 
tion for her husband sprang up as time advanced, but her love was mine, 
had always been, and was so still. I felt sure of this, and as I turned to 
enter her house, I made a resolve, which I kept ; what it was the follow- 
ing conversation will soon show: 

“I thought you would like it,” she said, quite simply, in reply to my 
strong commendation of the plan she proposed to take. “I heard you 
speaking on the subject a few days ago.” 

“ And do my wishes influence you ?” I asked, fervently, with a strange 
sensation at my heart which I had not experienced for many a long, cold 

ear. 

“They always have,” she rejoined, looking at me openly, as if perfectly 
innocent of what I was about to say. 

“Oh, Ida, if you only knew how faithfully I have loved you these 
many years, you would listen patiently to what I long to say. Tell me, 
may I speak on a subject which many years ago was dear to us both ?”’ 

“ Hush !’’ said she, averting her face. ‘ You must not; it is wrong.” 

* Wrong !” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ and what makes it wrong? Why should 
true love be wrong? You do love me, Ida: I feel it. Why, then, should 
we be parted, when one home, one heart, would be bliss to both ?’’ She 
did not speak, and I continued : “ We loved each other in childhood, in 
youth, and why not in old age? No barrier comes between us now.” 

“Do not speak so,” said she, interrupting me. “I cannot hear it. I 
do love you, Hans, but-——”’ 

“But! I will have no more duts. You say you love me, and I have 
waited to hear this seventeen long years. At least you must allow that 
I have been constant ; will you not, then, reward me ?” 

She stood immovable, her head still turned away. 

** Wait,” she said—*“ wait till I return.” 

“ You shall go where duty points,” I rejoined, eagerly. “I never 
meant to deter you from this good work, but tell me that when you do 
return it will be to become my wife.” | 

She heaved a deep, almost hysterical sigh as I pronounced the word, 
and, turning her eyes so that they beamed full into mine, she said, 
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“ Hans, I am so changed since last we talked together thus, I do not 
feel deserving of your love, my heart has grown so cold.” 

“Tt will warm to mine,” f said, confidently. ‘Consent to what I 
say, and nothing shall prevent our gliding smoothly and happily down 
the steep hill of life together. I will support and comfort you, and thus 
we will pass upwards hand in hand.” 

For a few minutes she said nothing, but at me wonderingly. 
Then, taking my hand, she murmured, and the words seemed to come 
from the depths of her soul, 

** Would it might be so, but every day of our life tells us that no one 
ever quits this world in company with those he loves. Hans, I am yours 
till death. I can never repay your long years of patience, but to do so 
will be my fondest endeavour.” 

To say we were happy is not to express what we felt—nothing can; 
and therefore I will entrust our nameless bliss to the kind fancy of those 
who have followed our history thus far. 

Ida went home with me, that we might confer with my mother, who 
heard our recital with streaming eyes (kind, sympathising mother that 
she had always been!), and then she took our hands and joined them, 
saying, in her soft voice, ‘ Bless you! bless you !” And was not I blessed 
with life’s choicest blessing ? 


XI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Germany fought its way up and was rewarded. Napoleon’s name 
was no longer feared; we were free from foreign foes; what our friends 
would prove was yet to be seen; but that is neither here nor there; it 
does not relate to my narrow circle, of which naught but death could 
now disturb the peace, nay, almost heavenly happiness. Ida is my wife; 
we have two children ; and Ernst, who has grown to be quite a big boy, 
comes home regularly for his holidays. My mother still lives with us, 
and is happy amongst her grandchildren, whom—low be it spoken—lIda 
sometimes thinks she is inclined to spoil. My old housekeeper, the 
doctor’s widow, lies beside her husband in the churchyard. Schlosser 
and his wife—my little sister Veronica—are sailing on Time’s swift 
vessel ; so, indeed, are we all, but we heed not its course, for the rapids 
are passed, and eternity stretches beyond—that bright eternity I te > to 
despair of in my student days, when reason was my god, and faith an 
impossibility. 

There is a shrine to which I must float back ere I close this reeord 
of my life; need I say that it is the shrine of my nameless friend of the 
cathedral tower? If it be permitted for the spirits of the departed to 
gaze on the work they have done in this dark world, may he look down 
from his bright tei and i2ceive the heartfelt thanks of one whom 
he taught how to find the sweet-scented flowers of peace, and whose 
words of kindness paved the way to melt the hard frost of my “life- 
landscape.” 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after many 
days.”— Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher. 


Dec.—vVoOL. CXVII. NO. COCCLXVIII. 21 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Beitpy Baremay. 


XXI. 
“THINGS” ARE FEVERISH. 


Learn hence of mortal things how vain the boast, 
Learn to despise the low degenerate host, 
And see their wealth how poor; how mean their pride! 
Not all the mines below the wandering moon, 
Not all the sun beholds at highest noon 
Can for a moment bid the fray subside! 
Divina Commedia. 


Wuen Mr. Spankie rusticated at the place in Berks, it was the custom 
of his head clerk to run down thither daily by one train, and return by 
the next, during which interval of an hour and a half employed at the 
breakfast-table, “things” were duly discussed, and epee for, On 
these occasions Job Earlibird (the clerk aforesaid) rose sooner than 
usual, and there was considerable excitement in Cumming-street, Pen- 
tonville. Job Earlibird’s house, a tall, thin, faded slice of dreary brick, 
was bounded on one side by pigsties and a cow-house, and on the other 
by a bookbinder, who—as if he were knocking nails into a coffin—began 
a mysterious tapping at four in the morning, which caused a depression 
of spirits in the surrounding neighbourhood. Behind was a garden with 
@ musty grass-plot, which was very bald in some places, and very tufty 
in others, and by collecting the soot from the chimneys and the dust 
from the road, had become measly in its aspect. Here moped a melan- 
choly jackdaw with a dilapidated tail, which bird called up rural reflec- 
tions in Job’s mind, and saved him the expense of going out of town 
during his annual holiday. One end of Cumming-street, Pentonville, 
was shut in with grim railings, and thus asserted its gentility against a 
vagrant population beyond, the small children whereof were usually im- 
paling themselves on the bars, the female portion of which chiefly passed 
their time in drinking rum and tea, and gossiping out of window, while 
the male department was a good deal occupied in answering charges of 
assault and battery, and generally converged at night-time—particularly 
on Saturday after wages had been paid—to a favourite focus—the 
lock-up at Battle-bridge. The other end of Cumming-street, Pentonville, 
was cheered by a chapel-of-ease, where half a score of people slept with 
great comfort through the discourses of Mr. Gruel, and woke up refreshed 
and appetised for mutton and turnips at two. ‘The situation was airy; 
the society was select ; the omnibuses crawled by every three minutes; 
the churchyard, only raised above the surface of the pavement about 
three or four feet by the press of its mouldering tenantry, was never 
unpleasant except from April to October, or during a thaw; Copen- 
hagen-fields were near—rus in urbe; what could a lover of nature ex- 
pect more ? 

His white neckerchief was rather washed out; his black suit was a 
little tarnished by time; otherwise Job Earlibird was quite of the Spick- 
and-Spankie mould ; not too ambitious an imitation, but sufficiently as- 
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serted to flatter the great original. With solemn dignity he now mounted 
the box of the omnibus. The driver looked on his fare asa great autho- 
rity on City matters, and had a vague idea that he would one day divulge 
some secret connected with “things” that would make his fortune, and 
enable him to retire into a sporting public-house upon which he had his eye 
down at Fulham. In the mean time he practised a prudential reserve, and 
merely ventured to remark, as he threw the apron over, that the day was 
fine ; to which Job assented, but with the qualification that it was dusty, 
and the driver cogitated over that as if it might have some hidden 
meaning, until they reached the corner of Moorgate-street, and Job 
descended, gave him a nod, and walked away very seriously to the Stock 
Exchange. Indeed, the habitual gravity, which is considered becoming 
in commerce, had settled in Job’s countenance from long a and in- 
creasing intensity into a sepulchral glare. There was in his face a cer- 
tain tendency to peel away like a fresh fig, which had left the complexion 
colourless, or rather of a dull putty hue, from the midst of which started 
two eyes of yellowish green, like half-boiled plums from an underdone 
suet-pudding. His hands, too, had the rattlesnake characteristic of per- 
petually shedding their skin, and were consequently concealed in the 
strict retirement of black cotton gloves, with the fingers cut off for the 
better convenience of writing. And thus, with the stale, dull tint of a 
Stilton cheese ripening in a cellar, he entered the great menagerie of 
Bulls and Bears. 

The bulls bellowed with unusual bluster, the bears growled with more 
than ordinary ferocity, for there was a great crisis at hand, and they 
already smelt the plunder from afar. Faint rumours were afloat of one 
of those gigantic uprisings of speculation, which, while they convulse 
society, bring its worst elements to the surface, and scatter all moral 
obligations to the wind. Ere long, the first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first ; the crow shall roost in the eagle’s nest, and the stricken 
lion shall recoil from the kick of the ass. Prepare for the struggle, lords 
and commoners alike! Lords! our ancient aristocracy! Ay, marquises, 
earls, and all! Some who date their ancestry back to William the 
Norman, others whose ancestors at the Flood would have disdained the 
ark and had a boat to themselves—all shall gather to the harvest. 

Staring more than ever, Job Earlibird emerges again, rushes to the 
office, reads the correspondence, sorts out a portion, makes notes of the 
rest, places his gleanings in a black morocco case, and hurries by rail to 
find Mr. Spankie in his private sanctum. ‘The fly from the station 
deposited him at the gates, the porter introduced him, and Job, in his 
usual silent way, observant of everything, wended through the ornamental 
lawns to the house, snuffing up as much fresh air as a could, as if he 
were laying in a stock of health for future consumption at Pentonville, 
and trying to cement the putty. When the wasp-coloured footman de- 
livered him into the library, he was so far freshened up that the great 
man complimented him on the change from putty to cement, and said he 
was glad to see him looking so well. 

Mr. Spankie was sitting beside a table, amply supplied with luxurious 
appurtenances to breakfast; and, before another word passed, the viands 
were served. Nothing was wanting, and it was observable that while the 
servant was in attendance the host left Job with rather an off-hand air 
to prepare for business and arrange the papers, while he flung the crimson 
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folds of his dressing-gown over his knees, and perused the money article 
of the Zimes; but no sooner was the red baize door closed than Job 
assumed an air of familiarity, and Mr. Spankie in a measure succumbed. 
It was scarcely ible, but the mercury of the latter certainly fell a 
point or two. vering himself, he called Job to the repast, and not 
until they had entered with considerable gusto into various delicacies, 
which confirmed the cement more and more, he inquired, carelessly, 
“ How are ‘ Things?” 

Job declared that things were looking up—things were feverish ! 

Spankie dropped his napkin and looked earnestly at Job, and the 

“green eyes looked with a dull, horrible lustre at him. The 
again succumbed, lost his appetite, and thought his guest had 
never looked so ugly before. But ugliness sometimes has a fascination. 
Spankie continued to gaze at him, and at last Job added, pushing his 
aside, “ J¢’s coming !” 

With a hasty gesture, indicative of silence and caution, Spankie rang 
the bell, ordered the table to be cleared, and they were alone. 

“‘ There’s thousands to be made!” said Job, scarcely able to contain 
himself in his impatience until the door was closed upon them. 

“‘ Hush!” whispered Spankie, “we know our compact, Job; but it 

must not transpire here. Not a breath—a word would spoil all !” 
' A still more staring glance accompanied the question, “‘ Why more 
now than any other time? you know I always follow suit.” 

“ True, true, I know it, Job; we understand each other. We will 
work together, and our fortunes shall be the same—mints of money, as 
you say—mints of money—but—caution! You have arrived before 
the post : J am advised in advance.” 

“« What has happened?” exclaimed Job Earlibird, and his eyes seemed 
ready to drop out of his head among the papers before them. 

“ Mr. Castelmaine is dead !” 

* The devil!” said Job, and the cement resolved itself again into putty, 
and the tie of his white neckerchief slipped round under his ear, as if it 
were a hangman’s knot, and he were about to suffer the last penalty of 
the law. 

“ And J am his wife’s trustee—only trustee—and she is under my roof 
at this moment. You may well say ‘It’s coming! ” continued Spankie, 
who was strangely moved. 

He took a turn across the room, and gazed vacantly through the window 
at the lawns and lands with a wistful, curious expression of interest, as if 
not sure that they were really his. Many things that he had scarcely 
noticed before seemed to crowd into his reflections then. He thought how 
beautiful were the old elms in their rich autumnal tints; how graceful 
the deer (there were but few), reclining in the shade ; he saw the pigeons 
wheeling round, and returning to coo love’s language to their mates ; and 
in the distance cattle grazed or ruminated. How he envied their undis- 
turbed repose! Long years passed in review over his mind during that 
single instant. The sunny morning overcame him. Nature smiled 
everywhere, and her smiles made him sad. A time had been when he 
might have grasped all these things; when, contented with a modest 
lot, instead of living for a world that despised the very votaries upon 
whom it fawned the most, he might have passed happier hours in un- 
interrupted tranquillity, looking up ever, and with hope, to the bright 
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sky that symbolled a brighter hereafter. Had his life been a mistake? 
How many of us have to consider this question before we reach forty! 

Unmindful of anything but business, Job continued the subject 
had been discussing. ‘ Of course,” he said, “ they will be wanted, and, 
being wanted; must be produced !” 

“But how 7?” said Spankie; “ they are no longer in the market. Yet 
stop! They were passed, you know, to the widow of Admiral Goutlimb. 
Tell her the stock is going down. You must ran up to her town-house 
to-day, or you will not catch the old dowager before she goes to the 

nees !” 

“Done!” replied Job, with a flickering stare; “and if you adhere to 
the compact, I’ll find the needful. But remember—the young lady—a« 
settlement—and partnership in the-———” 

A knock at the door. They were both silent instantly. Job dipped 
a into papers, and busied himself with everything, from mines to 
indigo. 

“The post!” said Spankie; and he gave permission in a husky voice 
to enter. 

A letter was placed in his hand. It bore no postmark. He tore it 
open carelessly. It was from Lord Paget Cuirass. His attention was 
fixed at once, and when he had perused it, he threw it to Job with a loud 
exclamation of triumph. “ Now,” he said, “ we must fight out everything, 
Job—eh ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Job, a little flushed in the putty; “but you will re- 
member, the compact stands good, and——” 

“ Tam Sir Octavius Spankie !” 

Another knock. ‘Could missis see him ?” was the inquiry of the 
wasp inexpressibles. ‘‘ Only for a moment,” he was desired to say. 

“Yes,” said Spankie, drawing himself up with great dignity. 

She entered slaeces immediately, and the footman was about to close 
the door, when, in reply to some trivial order, the Wasp said, “ Yes, 
mum.” 

“‘ Ruffle,” said Mr. Spankie. 

Ruffle the Wasp advanced. 

“Mr. Earlibird will explain to you that the lady who is mistress 
of this house must henceforth be addressed in another way, and with her 
right title.” 

“The wife of Sir Octavius will be Zady Spankie, Ruffle. You will 
instruct the lower servants how to demean themselves inyproper time,” 
said Job. 

“Yes, my lord; certingly, my lord; most undoubted, my lord. ['ll 
do it immediate.” And the Wasp bowed to Spankie, with such sudden 
reverence as if he could cheerfully break himself in half in the service of 
so much dignity. He shut the door, and went straight down to the 
pantry to tell the butler, who was cleaning the plate. This apoplectic 
adherent immediately declared that his master must have been made a 
marquis at least, and, on the strength of it, opened several bottles of 
old Madeira, which were dispersed forthwith among the rest of the 
retainers. Fortified and vivified by its mellow warmth, their enthu- 

siasm rose at once. The cook said she'd know’d it all along, ever 
since that dream about the pantomime, when master stood at the end 
among the fireworks with a pair of wings, which were just ready to 
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bear him away at the fall of the curtain. The Wasp, too, became 
particular in his attentions to Nannette, and when he addressed her 
always said “ Wee;” which, while it caused him to be looked upon 
with awe as a travelled man, was intended to inspire Nannette with 
an idea that he — her native tongue. While these sociabilities 
were taking place post-bag: really arrived, and the Wasp, not quite 
so steady in his gamboge as before, and with rather a thickness in his 

h, ascended to the sanctum above. As he passed the drawing- 
room door Evelina called out “ Ruffle!” 

He stopped, balanced himself against a statue of Mercury, wondered 
why he saw two young ladies instead of one, and assumed a look of super- 
natural solemnity. 

She unlocked the bag, drew forth a small note, locked it again, and 
made a gesture indicative of silence to Ruffle, who replied in dumb show. 

Though considerably maimed by the Madeira, his legs then made 
another start up-stairs, when, in passing the door of the billiard-room, he 
was arrested by the repetition of his name—“ Ruffle !” 

The Wasp steadied himself this time against what seemed another sub- 
stantial piece of furniture, but instead of Mercury it was a shower-bath, 
which had been left for removal to the bedroom wing. Guzzelridge 
Spankie, little dreaming that his sister had performed the same feat 
a minute before, produced a private key, opened the bag, drew forth a 
rose-coloured note in feminine handwriting, reclosed the receptacle, and 
returned it. 

“ Thank you, my lord,” said Ruffle. : 

Guzzelridge looked considerably astonished at this form of address, 
but before he had got out the words “ What’th that ?” Ruffle turned to 
proceed on his perpetually interrupted mission. The corner of his elbow 
caught the handle in the door of the shower-bath. It flew open, and, 
deprived of the support, Ruffle slipped. Grasping as he fell, the only 
thing he caught was the string that turned on the water, and this he 
pulled with such success that, before he could move, two or three gallons 
from the garden well blew up the powder from his hair, distained the 
gamboge inexpressibles, and qualified the old Madeira so completely that, 
after recovering his breath, he almost appeared sober. Dripping like a 
sea-god, he extricated himself from the infernal machine which had rained 
down ruin upon his head, gave Guzzelridge the bag, gasping, “ Libery, 
my lord—libery, my lord, and my lady’s a waitin’;” and retreated, 
leaving Guzzelridge no less surprised at the form of speech than the 
ludicrous nature of the accident. In consideration, however, of the 
sleight of hand which he had just performed himself, Guzzelridge took 
the bag, ascended to the sanctum, and, without alluding to what had 
occurred, placed it on the table before Mr. and Mrs. Spaukie and Job 
“Earlibird. 

Lillie Rivers has been for a scamper with Gellert the hound about 
the wood, dashing the dew hither and thither from fern and bush 
carelessly, both drinking in such deep draughts of the rich morning 
air that the eyes of the dog are bloodshot, and his tongue lolls out 
from among his white teeth like a hot coal, while Lillie’s delicate 
cheek is flushed into the warm rose tint of an ocean shell. Evalla 
called her to the piano: Lillie was rather a truant at her music; but she 
kissed her sister Evy, as she always called her—and, in fact, regarded 
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her—and sat down obediently to practise duets from “ Lucia.” Evelina 
had retired to her own room on some pretence to read her abstracted 
billet. When they had done, Lillie called upon Evalla to improvise some 
of her old recollections of Italian song, which she would only consent to 
do when they were alone. Evalla’s talent was less of acquirement than 
inspiration. When.she played thus from the echoes of her heart, it was 
the wild strain of the Welsh harper, the unmeasured melody of the olden 
minstrel ringing among primeval hills and valleys, or floating over azure 
southern seas. No longer confined by the trammels of art, her fingers 
flew over the keys, shedding cadences of wild and unearthly beauty with 
reckless profusion at every touch. It was an episode from Dante’s great 
poem that she essayed to illustrate; a tale of love repressed, of virtue 
that never swerved, of honour that did its duty firmly, and died with its 
secret untold at last—died, and made no sign! The black eyes of the per- 
former, usually so dreamy and still, flashed with singular emotion as she 
warmed into an theme ; her lip curled, her bosom throbbed, her com- 
manding form seemed to dilate ; there was an energy in its fire, a mystery 
in its sadness, as if her soul were pouring forth its inmost yearnings from 
recesses sealed before. ‘The instrument weeps over the unrealised hope, 
wails over the shadow of love perishing, gasps the cherished name in the 
last breath, and dies moaning into silence. So touchingly had the tale 
been told, that Lillie’s blue eyes betrayed more feeling than she wished to 
show, or could easily Jaugh away. Evalla, as if still absorbed in her ideal 
emotions, rose without a word, pressed both her hands upon her bosom, 
and, so approaching the window, stood gazing into the morning. Unlike 
her thoughts, it was sunny and serene. Nota leaf stirred. The dew- 
drops gleamed in the quiet, peaceful light. A single swallow, “the last 
of his clan,” wheeled in circles over the lawn, rising ever and anon in 
search of his departed brotherhood, and then sinking again, loth to 
depart. She watched the bird with a strange interest. Her oe had 
wandered to where its wings would bear it soon—to another and a softer 
clime. 

“Mr. Castelmaine will be here directly,” said Lillie, who, for some 
reason she could scarcely define, felt oppressed by the silence; ‘ the car- 
riage was sent an hour since.”’ 

“It’s coming!” replied Evalla, under her breath; ‘I hear the gates 
open.” 

"io hands pressed closer on her bosom, and more convulsively, than 
before. 

When it appeared in the curve of the road which led to the house, 
Lillie noticed that the horses were urged to more than usual speed. The 
whip had been used unsparingly; their flanks were flecked with foam. 
It y hi up. Mrs. Maple descended alone. 

“It’s coming” now! ‘There was a pause. Neither of the fair gazers 
seemed to have power to move. Lillie’s heart beat with some sensation 
which she sought to believe was pleasure, but she shuddered beneath its 
influence, as if it were apprehension—fear! She turned her eyes on her 
companion, 

Evalla was marble! Then another pause. It’s come now! 

The door opens. Mrs. Maple and Mr. Spankie enter. The latter 
motions to Lillie Rivers to retire. 

Draw the veil; Iet fall the curtain. Sorrow should be sacred, 
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ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


-Rosert STEPHENSON is dead—dead at the early age of fifty-six, in 
the prime of his intellect, after having comprised a century of labour 
within a few years. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The last 
time the great doors of that cathedral were to a funeral procession, 
it was to admit a coffin engraved and emblazoned with every variety of 
heraldic honours; all the pomp and pageantry accompanied the mortal 
remains of the le and obscure “accident of an accident,” Percy 
Duke of Northumberland, to his last home. It was not until death that 
Robert Stephenson received any honours from the state; even then 
precedent excluded his admittance by the great doors reserved for 
nobility. But by special royal permission the route through the parks, 
hitherto reserved for royalty, was conceded. The only titles on his coffin 
were D.C.L. of Oxford and Fellow of the Royal Society. But he did 
not need honorary titles ; his work was his greatest honour, and never 
has such a great multitude as followed him to the grave included more 
real mourners. The procession was composed, not of heralds and officers 
of state, but of those who had shared his labours and enjoyed his friend- 
ship, and of deputations from the many learned societies, of which he was 
a zealous and able supporter. As in life, so in death, he was surrounded 
by the middle class of high intellect, of which he was the pride and 
ornament. ; 

It is difficult, for one who has enjoyed familiar intercourse with Robert 
Stephenson, to describe his character without seeming—to those who 
knew him only by his works—to fall into the vicious style of fulsome, 
epitaphical praise, so often and lavishly expended on the monuments of 
merely titled or successful men. For, not only did his wealth of intellect, 
and its results in public works of splendid utility, inspire admiration and 
respect; not only was he in the first rank wherever science was culti- 
vated; not only was he genial, hospitable, and charitable, a patron of 
struggling talent of every kind, but there was something in his manner 
and deportment which inspired affection and devotion in all who were 
brought in contact with him, in his humblest assistants and servants not 
less than his friends and intimate associates. 

Robert Stephenson was born on the 16th of December, 1803, at a 
cottage at Willington, on the north bank of the Tyne, the year after his 
father, George Stephenson, then breaksman to the stationary engine 
which drew ballast and landed it on the quay, had married “ pretty 
Jenny Henderson, a farm servant.” The cottage at Willington no 
longer exists; it was pulled down two years ago to make room for the 
schools which Robert erected as the fittest monument to his father’s 
memory. He was born at the time when his father (a man of genius, 
who at nineteen years of age could barely read) was beginning to add 
the education of books to the education of work and observation. In 
1804, George Stephenson removed to West Moor, Killingworth, and 
eighteen years later, when Mr. Pease consulted him on the project for 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was the forerunner of our 
whole railway system, he “ was only the enginewright at Killingworth 
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Collieries,” and came out of the pit to see Mr. Pease, “in his working 


dress.” 

The most valuable part of Robert Stephenson’s education began as 
soon as he could lisp. From his earliest years he worked and assisted his 
father at his work. Before he reached his teens he took such part as an 
intelligent child could in experiments in chemistry and mechanics; he 
had his share in inventing the “Geordie Safety-Lamp.” The engine- 
house and the mine were Robert Stephenson’s schoolrooms and 
“‘ Museums of Practical Science.” In 1815, when Mr. Cutter, the parish 
clerk had taught him to read and to cipher, his father sent him to Mr. 
Bruce, who had the best school in Newcastle; and subscribed three 
guineas a year to the Library of the Newcastle Philosophical Institute— 
a vast sum for a labouring man to spare for such a purpose. Then the 
son became at the same time the pupil and the teacher of his father. 
Together they studied the sciences bearing on their daily pursuits, and 
pored over diagrams and plans, carefully copied by Robert from folios too 
precious to be included in the Newcastle Lending Library. 

At some future time, when these stories of the invention of the safety- 
lamp and the locomotive are less trite and familiar than they now are, 
some great artist may take for a subject the evening studies of the 
Stephensons—father and son—in their Northumbrian cottage, with its 
roaring fire and collection of familiar birds; may contrast the bluff, fresh- 
coloured, handsome, rough-hewn countenance of the father with the re- 
fined features of the son, as they pored together over a big book,deep in 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

“Robert Stephenson,” says a contributor to a Newcastle journal 
(evidently one of his schoolfellows), ‘‘was remembered not less for his 
industry, than for his lively playfulness and kind disposition,” which must 
have been hardly tried, for he was rough hewn. The pits and his town- 
bred companions often teased him to draw his vexation in the curious 
epithets of the Northumbrian pit dialect. 

At the height of his fame and fortune Robert Stephenson did not 
forget how much he had learned from the Newcastle Institute, and gave 
upwards of three thousand pounds to pay off a debt which threatened its 
existence, on condition that the subscription should be lowered to one 
guinea. By his will he has bequeathed a further sum of seven thousand 

ounds. 

. He left school in June, 1819, being just fifteen and a half years old, 
‘‘ well grounded,” according to the authority already quoted, “in his own 
language, with some knowledge of French, conversant with geography 
and astronomy, and an adept at arithmetic, geometry, and algebra.” He 
used to say in after years, when speaking of the model boy of Mr. Bruce's 
school, “ John Taylor could beat me at arithmetic, but,” he added, with 
animation, “ I could beat him at mensuration.” 

In writing to Dr. Bruce, the son of his old schoolmaster, in 1839, he 
said : 

“ Your letter revived recollections of our earlier days, and above all of 
your worthy father, to whom I owe so much. It is to his tuition and 
method of modelling the mind that I attribute much of my success as an 
engineer. It was from him-I derived my taste for mathematical pursuits, 
and the facility I possess of applying this kind of knowledge to practical 
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urposes, and modifying it to circumstances. I have had numerous 
ial of the danger of applying abstract mathematical truths to 
practice without reference to circumstances. To an engineer, mathe- 
matical truths are like sharp instruments, they require to be handled with 
care; in short, they are only truths so long as certain conditions obtain. 
It is in the application of mathematics to different branches of natura! 
philosophy that the mere mathematician almost invariably fails.” 

When he left school, he was apprenticed to Mr. Nicholas Wood to 
learn the art of coal-mining. But, in fact, his education only ended with 
his life. Chemistry and the higher branches of astronomy were his re- 
laxations from the severe toil of his profession. His yacht, his favourite 
luxury, was furnished with an excellent scientific library and a collection 
of philosophical instruments, and, therefore, he used to say his time at sea 
never hung heavy on his hands. 

In 1820, when Robert Stephenson was seventeen years old, and begin- 
ning to be profitably employed as an assistant coal-viewer, his father 
devoted part of the testimonial money received for inventing the ‘‘ Geordie 
Safety-Lamp” to sending him to Edinburgh. There he remained six 
months only, but returned with the mathematical prize, having attended 
the lectures of the Professors of Chemistry, of Natural Philosophy, and of 
Natural History; and it was characteristic of the man that he taught 
himself short-hand before he proceeded to the university, in order that he 
might profit to the utmost by an expense “which,” he said, “ he knew 
his father could ill afford,” and made it a rule to copy out fairly in the 
evening, before going to bed, the lectures he had taken down verbatim in 
the morning. These manuscript memorials of his conscientious industry 
steod wt on the shelves of the library of his house in Gloucester- 

uare. Often in conversation on scientific subjects he referred to them 
instead of books. 

In 1824, the year that George Stephenson put down the carefully 
hoarded thousand pounds of the “‘ Geordie Lamp Testimonial ” to take his 
share in a partnership with Mr. Pease for establishing a locomotive manu- 
factory at Newcastle, Robert, whose health was failing, for he seems to 
have inherited the delicate constitution of his mother, sailed to take charge 
of mining operations in South America. Before he set out he was a 
skilled mechanic, and had thus early commenced his studies of the loco- 
motive powers of the steam-enginue. 

He returned in 1827, having, his schoolfellow observes, ‘lost the Doric 
of his youth, and acquired that elegance of manners and enunciation which 
became him so well.”” He took the management of the locomotive factory 
at Newcastle, which soon became famous all over the world, and to this 
day retains a reputation for excellent, conscientious workmanship. 

Then followed the great fight against ignorance, prejudice, and vested 
interest in inferior modes of conveyance, which ended in the construction 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and the triumph of the Rocket 
and the Northumbrian locomotives over the stationary engines. 

Father and son worked in perfect harmony to bring the locomotive to 
the perfection of practical value, and so loved and admired each other that 
their respective shares in perfecting the railway system will never be 
known. George Stephenson, the self-taught, self-made, rough, original 
genius, had no more ardent admirer than his refined and accomplished son. 
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It is safe to assert that from the first they contemplated the full ex- 
tension of the railway system throughout the Menteedi with all the 
incidents of communication, and that it came from them complete in every 
material “a le. Even the locomotive designed for use on the Liver- 
pool and ae Hin Railway, after the success of the Rocket, remains 
the type of the engine still in use throughout Europe, although improve- 
ments in detail have kept pace with the increased skill of working 
mechanics, assisted by materials and machine-working tools, which have 
been created by the demand of locomotive manufactures. The rou 
hewn northern genius and the temperament of George Stephenson did 
not fit him to encounter and conquer the obstacles which beset railway 
extension in the first years after the success of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line. The high and mighty law-makers, landowners, and lawyers 
were inclined to treat the engineer as a presumptuous artisan. With such 
obstructions the appearance, the manner, the calm, dignified, conciliatory 
temper of Robert Stephenson fitted him to grapple, not less than the 
variety of his professional acquirements to subdue the material obstacles 
of tunnels and quicksands, valleys and hills, and treacherous soil in every 
shape. When the first bill for the London and Birmingham Railway was 
thrown out, the late Lord Wharncliffe, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee, seeing that Mr. Stephenson was sad at such a defeat, told him 
“not to be discouraged, for his evidence had made his fortune.” His 
public career as an engineer may be said to have commenced with the 
London and Birmingham Line, a gigantic work, of the difficulties of which 
this generation has no more conception than unhistorical passengers b 
a steam-boat to America of the perils of Columbus’s first voyage: too 
and machinery, workmen and contractors, almost all had to be found, or 
invented, or trained on a scale hitherto unknown. But the engineer was 
equal to his task, and thenceforward, provided with patterns and examples 
for the followers and imitators of this great engineer to copy and improve, 
the locomotive system extended steadily over the kingdom, and the pursuit 
of “ The Civil Engineer,” which had previously been illustrated by a few 
great men arising far between, “rose from a craft to a profession” under 
the constant demand of railway extension. Nations like France have been 
enabled to economise in construction, after losing millions in traffic, by 
waiting until they could use the models, plans, patterns, as well as con- 
tractors and workmen, with all the experience of English failures. 

It is not within the limits of this paper to follow Robert Stephenson’s 
career up to the time that he became, by universal consent, the head and 
“Chief” of his profession, or to note each of the great monuments of the 
exactness with which his constructive skill accomplished the execution of 
his preliminary scientific calculations, or to note the occasions on which 
his warning voice was raised against such fallacies as the atmospheric 
system and the broken gauge. Some of his triumphs have become 
common-place by repetition ; others, from their magnitude, familiar to 
the unthoughtful multitude. It will be enough to say that, while his 
genius was equal to any emergency, simplicity, fitness, and economy, 80 
far as it was consistent with enduring work, were the guiding principles 
of his plans; that he never went out of his way to meet difficulties, in 
order to astonish the gazing world by overcoming them. On foot, 
traversing the country of a projected line again and again, he spared no 
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the best and cheapest route. He took as much trouble in 
route of his last work—the Egyptian—as of the London and 

irmi Line. His best known, and perhaps the most remarkable, 
instance in the history of engineering of the result of purely theoretical 
reasoning carried out to practical success—the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
—was not sought by him, but forced upon him as the only means 
of bridging the Menai Straits, when the crotchet of Admiralty commis- 
sioners had rejected as an impediment to navigation a more economical 
series of arches of brick and stone. | 

As an ineer, Robert Stephenson was distinguished no less for the 
te smahor for the acuteness of his jidguient. His natural genius 
having from his boyhood been applied to the cultivation of the branches 
of science kindred to his profession, he was a good mathematician, a good 
geologist, a good chemist, well experienced in the theory and practice of 
mining, and a mechanic of the very first order. These talents and 
acquirements, the result of a life from boyhood and manhood occupied in 
stadying both matter and books, he zealously applied to the service of his 
clients with caution and with courage. While he loved good work, 
mechanical work that would bear the examination of a first-rate mechanic, 
he could not endure extravagance. Carefully adapting the means to the 
end, he never sought fame in piles of unmeaning masonry, or earthwork, 
or ironwork. He had a special aptitude for communicating his own ideas 
for his assistants to sketch out for his examination, and his perfect freedom 
from jealousy or prejudice often enabled him tc select as his assistants 
men far above the average in original talent. 

His judgment on railway policy was sound, but it was overruled by the 
interested and the ignorant and sanguine capitalists. He was opposed to 
the wild railway extensions which have so reduced the value of main trunk 
lines. When he heard that the act for the Syston and Peterborough Line 
had passed, he said, ‘I am sorry for it. You think it will be a feeder; 
you will find it a sucker.” | 

Having earned and inherited from his father a considerable fortune, 
which, had he been greedy for money, he might have easily increased 
tenfold, five or six years before his death he retired, as much as possible, 
from the active exercise of his profession; and there is no doubt that he 
would have preferred to have spent the rest of his life in the cultivation of 
literature and science, and in receiving and entertaining his large and 
varied circle of friends, if he had not considered it his duty to lend his 
time, his talents, and his name to forward the professional career of 
former assistants and pupils. Utterly without sedluiiey? and with warm 
sympathies for humble talent, more than one man of ability was drawn b 
him from obscurity. It was significant that among his pupils, and all 
who had ever served with or under him, of whatever age, he was affection- 
ately known as “The Chief.” 

Although wealth, reputation, power, and the adulation that attends 
these gifts, flowed rapidly upon him, and raised him in a very few years 
from an humble position to perhaps the most enviable, if not the highest, 
that has ever been obtained by an untitled man of the middle class (not 
being a owe character), he was utterly unspoiled by success ; he was 
to his old friends, of every degree, plain Robert Stephenson to the last. 
On intimate terms with many among the highest classes, he never cringed 
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to rank, “he stood by his order,” and with the choice of any society pre- 
ferred that of the men of his own profession. Although he had a just self- 
confidence in his professional position, he was not without ambition and a 
certain pride in feeling that his name would go down to posterity in con- 
nexion with t of public utility. , 

Although habitually calm and sweet-tempered, he had none of the false 
dignity of indifference. He showed courage, fire, almost eloquence, when 
it was necessary to expose a dangerous fallacy or resist a job, If he was 
proud of any one of his talents it was of his position as a mechanic. He 
sometimes laughed at: those official enthusiasts of the closet who put an 
extravagant value on mere book learning, saying, “ It is much easier to 
give a peveeen miner the scientific knowledge he needs, than to give a 
scientific student the experience of a miner.” And yet he was never 
without a book at hand. 

He was always accessible and ready to give information on any of the 
many subjects of which he was master, so that the humblest artisan or the 
youngest engineer could approach and consult him without fear or hesita- 
tion on any question of real importance, notwithstanding that he was 
most unreasonably worried by patentees and projectors. No one ever 
spent an hour with him during his leisure without being instructed and 
charmed, his tastes were so varied, his sympathies so wide, and his know- 
ledge so truly encyclopedic. Yachting was perhaps his favourite pursuit. 
He was also fond of horses, and a pretty good judge of their form and 
action. He was full of anecdotes, and freely told stories of his father and 
his own early days; as, for instance, how, when a boy, he grew pinks for 
flower-show prizes, in competition with an old engineman, one of his 
father’s friends, and won by so slitting the green cup as to make the 
flowers grow even. He was especially jealous of the reputation of his 
father, whose world-wide reputation was for many years grudgingly 
accepted by those of his countrymen who had known him first as the 
“Enginewright of Killingworth.” While he did full justice to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and often said he arrived at his Safety Lamp by a 
beautiful chain of purely scientific reasoning, he maintained, with many 
interesting anecdotes, too long for quotation here, his father’s merit and 
originality in the “Geordie Lamp.” The tankard presented to George 
Stephenson for the “Geordie” by the coal-miners of the north (with a 
thousand guineas), which stood on the sideboard at Gloucester-square, 
and the drawing of the pit in which, at the risk of his life, he first proved 
the principle of his lamp, more than once suggested most interesting ex- 
citing accounts of the turning-points in the history of the father and son. 
He made an admirable chairman, for he had not only tact and dignity, 
but the art of reviving a discussion and eliciting information from the 
timid and retiring by some timely observation or suggestion, He ex- 
pended a large income most nobly. His purse was always open to 
relieve distress or advance science, and his assistance to those who he con- 
sidered had a claim upon him as the friends or relatives of the friends of 
liberality in his early days was on a scale of which it is difficult to give 
any idea. He educated and provided for the sons of old friends as if 
they had been his own children, and every year placed a very large sum 
in the hands of a Newcastle friend for private distribution among the 
distressed of the labouring classes. 
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Want of self-confidence rendered Mr. Stephenson disinclined to speak 
in public except among his professional bre but he had always the 
courage to speak his mind when it became a matter of duty. He -was an 
excellent witness sw good on but lawyers wn learned not to call 
him to su a one. Clear and i supported close - 
Gaaiv ith outivel fost. When excited by injustice, or by the mot 
gation of some injurious fallacy, he overcame his constitutional nervous- 
mess—a nervousness that only occurred when he had a speech to make— 
and often spoke with great effect. 

His last public appearance was at the Geographical Society, when, in 
reply to an attack from the advocates of the Lesseps Suez Canal, he made 
an admirably exhaustive speech, which is very imperfectly reported in the 
Transactions of the society. 

Mr. Stephenson’s personal appearance was very striking, especially 
before he was bowed by the disease which eventually sapped his constitu- 
tion. Tall and stately, with fine-cut, thorough-bred features—which in 
conversation were generally lighted up by a most pleasing and playful 
expression—he was certainly the last person who, in a crowd of noble 
and gentle personages, would have been selected as born of labouring 
folks in a cottage. In appearance, as in everything else, he was, in the 
highest sense of the term, a gentleman. 

In this generation we cannot hope to see such another man of such 
mental powers, such simplicity and truth, such engaging manners, genial 
hospitality and abounding charity. For his friends—and never had a man 
more friends—there is only the sad consolation that 


The actions of the sam 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
September 19, 1854. 

THE canvas city 1 knew so well has vanished like a dream, and the 
army are in motion. The French troops, with glittering bayonets and 
waving flags, march next the shore, while the dark masses of the English 
further inland, and about two miles in our rear, cover the country so far 
as the eye can reach. The unbroken surface of marching men is relieved 
by the Highland regiments, whose tall plumes seem like a moving forest. 
For miles out to sea the war steamers sail slowly and majestically, keep- 
ing pace with our advance, while the air is blackened with their smoke 
as if we were attended by a thunder-cloud, and the gods, as of yore, were 
about to mingle in human strife. 

We started about ten o’clock in the morning, and marched steadily on 
for an hour, when we were halted, a cannonade being heard in the diree- 
tion of the English army. It did not, however, last long, and we again 
proceeded till we reached the top of a low hill, from whence we had a 
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view of an extended plain, terminated by a ridge of hills. We could see 
that these hills were occupied with dense masses of troops, and from the 
burning villages betwixt us and them we could gather that the Russians 
in some force occupied the plain. Indeed, we had not gone far when our 
vanguard came on a body of Cossacks, who, however, retreated towards 
the hills on receiving two or three rounds from our artillery. Towards 
four o’clock we halted by the banks of a small stream, the water of which 
was particularly grateful to the fagged soldiery, as the day had been 
intensely hot, and the accoutrements of the French soldier are very heavy. 

Presently General Saint-Arnaud and a brilliant staff rode slowly along 
the line. As he came opposite to us, he stopped and said a few words to 
the troops, which I could not distinguish, bt which were received en- 
thusiastically by those in front. Saint-Arnaud has the look of a man who 
has lived a fast life. He seems in very bad health—pale, haggard, and 
emaciated, but with a fire in his eyes which may be heightened by fever, 
but which speaks of habits of decision and firmness. Te is said, indeed, 
that he is ill with a mortal disease, but that his high spirit will not allow 
him to retire, and that, though conscious of his impending fate, he still 
continues to command with as much energy and industry as if in the 
enjoyment of perfect health. It is related of him that when his physician 
urged him to return to France, and told him that if he did not he would 
certainly die, his answer was, “‘ I am a marshal of France, and therefore I 
will die in my saddle, and not in my bed.” His abilities are great, and 
the French have the utmost confidence in him. 

Saint-Arnaud rode along the whole of the allied line, for so we gathered 
from the cheers, which ran along like a fusillade. On his return he was 
accompanied by Lord Raglan and some of the officers of his suite, and the 
whole cortége passed slowly in front of us, greeted with cheers and cries 
of * Vive ’Empereur !” “ Vive Saint-Arnaud !” “ Vive Raglan!” After 
they had gone we were ordered to bivouac, which I was glad of, as the 
ten miles’ march had tired me completely. 

After we had cooked our rations and finished our meal, the general 
officers went about among the ranks, carefully inspecting everything, and 
informing men and officers that to a certainty there would be a battle to- 
morrow. Indeed, the watch-fires of the Russians were now burning, and 
we could trace the extent of their lines on the ridge of hills, 


September 20. 

We rose before daybreak. The tumultuous hum arising from thirty 
thousand men conversing in that under-whisper which speaks of imminent 
danger had a singular effect. It seemed as if a strong, stern excitement 
pervaded the atmosphere, and that at every breath we drew in courage 
and determination. Many, no doubt, were thinking seriously of what 
might happen, for it was generally known that the Russian position was 
strong, and that a fierce resistance would be made; so that all of us felt 
as if it were hardly an equal chance that we should survive the day. We 
were mostly raw soldiers, and for my own part there was a moment, as 
we stood to arms in the raw, cold, dark morning, with death so near in 
view, that I wished I were back to the Waly, or, better still, in the quiet 
cathedral city. But we soon comforted one another; for, whatever might 
be our secret thoughts, none betrayed to the other the slightest fear. 
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We breakfasted leisurely and heartily, and at ten o’clock again stood 
to arms, and were carefully inspected by the general and his staff. By 
ast ten we started, and, accompanied by the ships, we marched 
along by the sea-side towards the ridge of hills in the distance. 
half-past twelve we reached the river Alma, a stream about twent 
feet wide, and ing three feet deep. Through this we nwa f 
scarcely molested by the enemy, whose attention seemed sufficiently oc- 
cupied by the steamers, which were throwing balls and shell as far inland 
as could. We formed on the other side of the stream, then marched 
for a distance till we arrived at the base of the hills, forming an 
undulating rid varying from two hundred to four hundred feet in height; 
the summits, for about two miles and a half, strongly fortified and oc- 
cupied by dense masses of troops. The hill which we found ourselves 
immediately in front of, sloped from its base to its top, a distance of half 
a mile, and was here and there broken by gullies and by low steps of pre- 
cipitous rock. To an unencumbered pedestrian it presented no great 
difficulties of ascent, but it was a different thing to scale it with our 
muskets and accoutrements, at top speed, to avoid being exterminated by 
cannon, musketry, and shells. Still this was our task ; so accordingly 
we threw out a cloud of skirmishers, who pressed up the hills, followed 
by the regiments as fast as they could go. Soon, however, we of the 
home army were headed by the African regiments, who scaled the steep 
hill like cats. The Russians now opened their fire, but although our 
skirmishers began to fall fast, our upward progress was not much impeded. 
But as we neared the heights the fire became hotter, and we could see 
those in advance falling rapidly. It only quickened our progress. Fier 
and impetuous, the French soldiery rushed along, breasting the steep hill, 
clinging with hands and feet, springing over the gullies and up the cliffs 
with steaming brows, and knit lips, and gleaming eyes. Hardly a word 
was spoken, but as the men were struck down a muttered curse was heard, 
or a groan. | 

I was toiling up breathless, and a French soldier was assisting me up 
a cliff, and just as I had reached its top with my knees his hand suddenly 
relaxed, and we rolled backwards together for ten or fifteen paces. I 
arose a good deal bruised, but my companion was convulsively plunging 
about his hands and arms, and staring with swollen eyeballs. I bent 
down to assist him, but in an instant he sank back stone dead. I was 
carried along by the soldiers advancing. The fire became terrible, and I 
cannot conceive how any of us escaped; but as swiftness was evidently our 
— chance, I rushed on desperately. Presently I heard a terrific shout, 

» looking up, I saw our men on the height, and the French flag waving 
on an earthern redoubt. The firing relaxed, the enemy retired, and our 
forces rapidly formed on the plateau so gallantly won. 

I arrived at the summit after about four thousand men had formed, and 
found myself in a position which commanded the whole field of battle. 
The Russians were retiring from us, firing incessantly, but their masses 
were still denser on the crests to our left; batteries, for a length of two 
miles, were firing, and it was nearly impossible to make out anything for the 
smoke. A slight breeze, however, lifted up the dense canopy, and a sight 
of unequalled sublimity presented itself. A burning village threw a lurid 

light on the dark masses of English advancing up the centre of the position 
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and on the channel of the Alma, nearly hid by soldiers struggling over, 
while the shot, falling thick among them, splashed up the water. We could 
see the regiments further up the hill literally mowed down by the terrible 
cannonade, whole lines of men falling; but yet the mass seemed steadily 
advancing. There isa halt. Fora time the English barely keep their 
ground, while their front rank melts away like snow wasted by a torrent. 
The English cheers rise fainter—the cannonade becomes more continuous. 
It was no longer a stand; the English were retiring, and the Russians 
advanced in front of their batteries and charged with the bayonet. The 
attack on the centre seemed defeated. But the shattered regiments 
retire through those which advance, and forward spring the Guards, the 
pampered children of luxury, led by the luxurious aristocracy of England, 
the show troops of London and its parks. They reached the point where 
the first battalions had been forced to recede, and still pressed on. To 
their right rushed on another plumed mass, while loud and shrill rose the 
note of the bagpipe. It was the Highlanders, whose fatal charge has so 
often decided the day in former well-fought fields. Onward they pour 
with gleaming bayonets, firing not a single shot. It is a race for eternal 
glory—the children of luxury against the children of the hills. Nothing 
can stop that deadly charge; but the cannonade is tremendous, for the 
Russians know their fate if these soldiers be not exterminated. 

Our general recognises the crisis of the battle. Our guns, in position, 
begin to tell on the Russian masses. We see them hesitate—we see 
them waver. Our shot falls faster—the Guards and Highlanders make 
good their advance—the heights on the centre are gained—~a deafening 
English cheer—the hoarser cry of the Highlanders—a crash of musketry 
as ma long-reserved volley is poured in—and the battle of Alma is 

ined ! 
aie troops now advanced towards the centre of the position. The 
Russians slowly and in firm order retired, while their cavalry on their 
right wing, in threatening masses, covered their retreat. The exhausted 
English could not advance, but their artillery cut lanes clear and clean 
through the retiring masses. But the Russians remained firm, and, 
forming into squares, faced sternly round. We French could not ad- 
vance southwards without risking isolation, and brave as our men were, 
that wood of cavalry made General Bosquet hesitate. The Russians in- 
clined towards the coast, and passed our position, pelted ceaselessly by 
our cannon. Here part of them came within range of the ships, and the 
terrible long guns began to speak. This unexpected attack threw them 
into disorder, and their retreat in this direction became a rout; but yet 
they carried away all their cannon, and left not one standard in the pos- 
session of the allies as a trophy of the gallantest victory ever won. 

The battle ceased by half-past three, and for about an hour we con- 
gtatulated one another on the victory, which, now we had time to ex- 
amine the extraordinary strength of the enemy’s position, seemed nearly 
miraculous. Indeed, if unfortunately we had had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the ground prior to the battle as deliberately as we did after 
it, I question if the attack would have been made, and I am sure that the 
allied troops would have held the position against any force. 
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Strange to tell, after the first hour the excitement of the troops seemed 
to vanish, and gave place to something like despondency. We had no 
longer enemies to contend with. The great crisis, to meet which our 
courage and determination had been wound up, had passed over, and the 
reaction, following on intense excitement, had succeeded. Now, too, we 
could estimate the price the victory had cost ; and as from our position 
we looked down the slopes of the hills, the whole ground on to the Alma 
was thickly covered with dead and wounded men and horses, and all the 
débris of a hard-fought battle. French, English, and Russians, fully 
seven thousand men, lay on the field, in some instances so thickly 
strewed as to prevent the grass being seen for considerable spaces. The 
line of our advance had not left so many ghastly memorials as the other 
— of the field of battle ; but even here it was a horrible, sickening 
sight. 

It is only doing justice to the French to say that every possible 
attention was paid to the wounded, many of whom had been carried 
to the rear even during the action. The greatest kindness and sympathy 
was shown by the men, and the medical officers were indefatigable. 

It was with difficulty I conquered the morbid dislike I have at the 
sight of suffering in any living being, and especially in man; but I did 
my best, and, I hope, disinterestedly, though the thought did occur that 
during the campaign I might require the same assistance. 

Our meal on these blood-stained heights was a melancholy one. It 
was to most of us the first experience of battle, and we felt a painful sur- 
prise at the reality, now stripped of the colouring with which our imagi- 
nation had painted it. We were not yet habituated to the disappearance 
of familiar faces without the blank occasioning a gloom. The soldiers 
seemed impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, and there was little 
conversation among them. Death to all of us soldiers is a solemn thing 
at first, though, as the campaign goes on, the King of Terrors loses his 
power to frighten, until at last we regard our comrades in arms like men 
whom we meet in an inn, whose absence any morning from the public 
room requires no explanation and excites little regret. They have de- 
parted on their journey, and the time may soon come when we too must 
shift our quarters; happy if we be able to pay our bill, and leave land- 
lords, and waiters, and travellers in no unkindly humour, for we will 
never meet again in hostel of this world. 


September 21. 


Day has barely dawned. The stars still glimmer faint and milky, and 
the rising sun as yet only indicates his position by a brighter glow on 
the horizon. All around me, in the French camp, the soldiers are sound 
asleep, except here and there a sentinel. Everything still, as on a 
Highland moor in early morn. What a contrast to yesterday at noon, 
when struggling up the hill amidst the storm of balls, and the shout of 
fighting, and the groans of dying, men! Ah, yesterday was one of those 
days in which man, whose limit of life is fourseore years, comes out of hig 
place in the background of Nature, seeming for a time to claim an equal 
importance with her. But the crisis over, Nature reassumes her silent 
majesty, and hill and valley, and that sluggish Alma, and this canopy of 
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sky again appear, all unconscious, unconcerned, and eternal! Man has 
done his mightiest deed: all his passions have burst into a blaze; but 
the conflagration is over, and though the embers yet glimmer, and the 
ashes 8trew the soil, soon this débris will be covered, and the grass 
— even there, in the centre of the Russian position, where three 

ousand men were struck to the ground. Alas! why do we thus fight 
for the possession of that which is so utterly unsympathetic ? Why shed 
our blood—why curtail our enjoyment of those years which is all our 
certainty, for a portion of that earth which has no feelings for us, which 
ultimately folds us in its torpid arms, burying us in its cold darkness, and, 
as if endowed only for that purpose with life, devouring and assimilating, 
until these goodly frames of ours become but a part of the universal 
materialism ? 

I wandered along by the banks of the Alma, surveying the spectacle 
of a field of battle the day after a victory. Along the French position 
the wounded men had been removed, and none but corpses lay on the 
ground. The scene was melancholy, but not horrible, for the calm of 
the eternal world was on every countenance, giving to the face of the 
common soldier an air of dignity. But as I proceeded on my walk, I 
regret to say another scene met my eyes, The wounded of the English 
had been left all night on the field of battle, and the surgeons were bus 
operating. I turned away in sickening horror, and rejoined the F oom 
camp. 

Here most of the soldiers were awake, conversing by their fires. The 
French gaiety was even already regaining its ascendancy, although full 
in their view lay about five hundred corpses, Frenchmen and Russians, 
and a fatigue party were digging a trench to bury them. 

I joined my regiment, and was glad to find most of my temporary 
messmates gathered round their camp-kettle ; but I missed my earliest 
friend, the sous-lieutenant. On inquiry, I ascertained he had been 
wounded, and as I really entertained a friendship for the frank and 
gallant young Frenchman, I immediately proceeded to the quarter where 
the wounded had been carried to. This was to our rear, oe close to the 
shore, so as to facilitate their transfer to the ships. 

As I came nearer I could hear the shrieks of those on whom the 
surgeons were operating proceeding from nine or ten tents, and again 
my courage nearly failed me; but I persevered, and after witnessing an 
amount of suffering, the recollection even of which is painful, I found 
out my friend. A ball had gone through his shoulder-blade, and his 
case was critical. 
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CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. 


. Tue present state of affairs on the Continent is so disquieting, while 
there is such slight prospect of a peaceable issue to all the questions now 
agitating European diplomacy, that we consider it will not be superfluous 
on our part to give a comprehensive view of the situation, and the con- 
clusions to which it necessarily compels us to arrive. The temper of the 
British nation has been so irritated during the last few weeks that it be- 
hoves every man to do all in his power to remove any misunderstandings 
which might serve to precipitate events. 

How, then, do matters stand between England and France? We have 
sundry causes of aggrievance against his imperial majesty: First, his sup- 
port of the Spaniards in their unjust attack on Morocco; next, his sudden 
appreciation of the Isthmus of Suez Canal, and his apparent determination 
to carry the scheme through, codte que cotte ; lastly, the permission he 
has too long granted his publicists to shower abuse on England and her 
institutions. More remote causes of grievance are the efforts he is 
making to cope with our fleet, and the pertinacity with which he has 
founded naval and military establishments in the vicinity of our most 
flourishing colonies. All these causes combined are calculated to excite 
alarm among the English, as they evidence some foregone conclusion ; 
and the ery of invasion, which has been raised through the length and 
breadth of the country, is our indignant protest. 

On the other hand, the French, with some show of plausibility, allege 
that we are offering an insult to their fidelity by raising rifle volunteer 
corps; the great body of the French nation is horrified at the thought of 
a war with England, and notices with deep anxiety the provocations 
offered by English journals. The advocates of peace among our allies, 
therefore, have generally spread a report that England is preparing to 
invade France ; for, in no other way, can they account for the energy we 
are displaying in our armaments. With such misunderstandings existing 
on either side the Channel, it is not surprising that an uneasy feeling 
should have been aroused, which the Emperor of the French alone has it 
in his power to allay; but which, for some inscrutable purposes of his 
own, he appears desirous to fan into a flame. Not that the blame exclu- 
sively attaches to him; we have, unfortunately, among ourselves reckless 
prompters to war, whose counsels have already produced most deleterious 
effects, and who sedulously comment on any suspicious movement in 
France, as confirming their own previsions of an impending invasion of 
England. 

But in one matter we throw undivided blame on the Emperor of the 
French, in that he commenced that ill-omened war with Austria, which 
is the final cause of the present agitation. Not only did he alienate the 
friends of his past policy in England, by declaring a war on untenable 
grounds, but no sooner had the nation at large begun to be conciliated by 
his successes, and to hope that the liberation of Italy was really the 
object of the war, than he frustrated those hopes by patching up the 
peace of Villafranca. It was at once found that the pretexts put forward 
for the war, the boasted enfranchisement of Italy from the Alps to the 
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Adriatic, were futilised, and that the emperor sought, by a series of vic- 
tories, to recover his waning popularity. We are well aware of the diffi- 
culties that beset an emperor who stands at the head of six hundred 
thousand men, all panting for war, as a chance for promotion; but we 
cannot hide from ourselves the fact, that the same causes which brought 
on the Italian war may yet be applicable to ourselves. We feel intuitively 
that a standing army of such enormous dimensions must ever be a menace 
to the tranquillity of Europe, and, consequently, all the measures we take 
in self-defence are quite justifiable. 

Under these circumstances it is deeply to be regretted that the Emperor 
Napoleon, throwing overboard his past frank and honest behaviour towards 
England, is striving to keep up the irritation in various quarters. Not 
the least dangerous of these is the support, more or less veiled, which he 
has given to Spain, in her preposterous claims on the government 
of Morocco. Were it that Spain merely desired to put down the Riff 
pirates, such a measure would be hailed with delight by the whole civi- 
lised world; but there is too good reason for belief that she designs to 
build on the African shore a first-class fortress, intended to hold Gibraltar 
in check. The dignified protest the Moorish government have handed 
in to the representatives of foreign powers residing at Tangiers shows 
in a strong light the frivolous pretences a nation can employ when de- 
termined on committing wrong. The provocation Spain received was the 
demolition of the posts of limitation between the territory of the two 
countries by a semi-independent tribe of Arabs. Owing to the death of 
the Sultan of Morocco, his government were for the moment powerless to 
offer reparation ; but so soon as tranquillity was restored, they did all in 
their power to heal the breach, and by a fatal weakness conceded the first 
demand made by the Spanish chargé d’affaires, that public buildings 
might be erected in the camp of Ceuta. It is only the first step that 
costs anything, and hence it is not surprising to find the Spaniards in- 
creasing their demands, and requiring possession of the heights necessary 
for the defence of Ceuta. Even when this demand was acceded to, another 
pretension was brought forward—the possession of a vast territory, which 
the Moorish government would not surrender. From this moment all 
relations ceased between the two countries, and war was declared by 
Spain. 

During this time the British government had taken the alarm, and 
urged Spain formally to promise that she would not permanently occupy 
any point the possession of which might obtain for Spain a power 
dangerous to the free navigation of the Mediterranean. The diplomatic 
correspondence between the two countries has been published, and only 
serves to render the darkness more obscure. Spain is trying every shift 
to escape giving such a pledge, while Lord John Russell is apparently so 
proud of his diplomatic skill, that his letters are as difficult to understand 
as a page of hieroglyphics—only the initiated can decipher their involved 
meaning. Still there is sufficient evidence that Spain is assured of power- 
ful support in some quarter, else she would not dare to play fast and loose 
with England. The simultaneous attack of French troops on the other 
side of Morocco also leads to the supposition of a prearranged plan of 
operations between the two powers. 

Equally unsatisfactory are the relations existing between the English 
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and French governments as to the final solution of the Italian difficulty. 
During the last two months intrigues have been going on (che true history 
of which will never be known) that put to the blush the far-famed diplo- 
of a Nesselrode. Practical solutions have been offered several times, 
but the Emperor of the French has compelled them all to be declined— 
with what purpose time alone can prove. Still we cannot help thinking 
that all these obstacles are purposely raised in order to force on the Italians 
a French prince as their regent. The election of Prince Carignan was a 
— and sensible step, but he was forced to decline it, and even when 
proposed Buoncompagni as his substitute, such a measure did not 
please the French emperor. The retirement of Garibaldi from the com- 
mand of the national army is a masterpiece of strategy, for it now throws 
the onus of any excesses on the Emperor of the French, for he has 
doggedly resisted all attempts at compromise, and has disheartened all the 
popular leaders. How much the Italian cause has gained in the eyes of 
the nation will be seen from the fact that the most Conservative of our 
peers has openly espoused the cause of the patriot chief. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this may have been done as much for the sake of annoying Louis 
Napoleon as in any belief that the Italian cause can eventually triumph. 
The Emperor of the French still adheres to his favourite notion of an 
Italian Confederation, which we have on several occasions proved, we 
trust conclusively, to be an impossibility. Possessing no cohesiveness, 
such a measure would pave the way for internal dissensions, and, perhaps, 
@ permanent occupation of Italy by foreign troops. Nor can we im- 
plicitly accept the excuse the emperor put forward for blighting the hopes 
of the Italians, at a moment when they seemed ripe for fruition. We 
give the Emperor of the French credit for far too much good sense not 
to have foreseen that his interference would arouse a flame throughout 
Germany, and that the people on whom the memory of his uncle’s in- 
vasions lay like a nightmare would at once take up arms in self-defence 
on the suspicion that the nephew of his uncle was about to march along 
the same hollow path of glory. We must, therefore, seek other motives 
for his conduct, and while not leaving out of sight the necessity he felt 
for occupying his army, we must attribute his invasion of Italy to some 
other motive than the one alleged. We cannot refrain from the conclu- 
sion that he designed to perpetuate French influence in Central Italy by 
a member of his house being appointed to the vacant throne. Foiled in 
his expectations, he has striven to render the Italians discontented, and 
hoped that popular excesses would justify his interference. How nearly 
this scheme succeeded may be seen in the deplorable outbreak at Parma, 
which was, however, at once checked by the energy of the dictator 
Farini. But all was not lost, so long as Garibaldi remained with his 
army on the Romagnolese frontier, for a collision might easily occur with 
the Papal troops. But this last hope has now faded away by the volun- 
retirement of Garibaldi; and the national army, deprived of its 
head, must perforce remain in tranquillity. The Emperor of the French 
has played a very intricate game of chess, and his adversary has mated 
him by the sacrifice of a piece. 
In one way, we apprehend, the Italian question could be most satis- 
factorily solved, and that would be by leaving them to work out their 
own redemption. But they have just reason for exclaiming, “ Save us 
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from our friends!” and probably the most ill-judged advice offered them 
throughout the embroglio was, that they should select Garibaldi as their 
president. He has never displayed any capacity for governing: his 
reputation is based on his being a dashing partisan, with a remarkable 
talent for converting volunteers by a very rapid process into steady 
troops ; but there is a vast distinction between this and steering clear of 
the shoals which must inevitably beset the regent who — the in- 
tricate navigation of Italian government. The Tuscans displayed rare 

sense in selecting a prince of the House of Savoy for their ruler, as 
they would thus have secured a very powerful support, and it is, besides, 
the most natural solution; but we are told by French organs that this is 
not feasible, through fear of insulting the delicate susceptibilities of the 
King of Naples. All, then, that is left is a congress of the European 
powers, and a possible compromise by the choice of a monarch neither 
Austrian nor French in his views. The only difficulty will be in the 
choice. 

It has been asserted in several quarters possessing influence that all 
the recent demonstrations Louis Napoleon has made against England 
had the one common object of compelling her to enter the congress. 
There are many obvious reasons why England should hesitate before 
engaging in a congress. During the war we sedulously refrained from 

coming mixed up in it in any shape, and, though at the time such 
policy was reprobated as unworthy a great nation, the result has proved 
the correctness of Lord Derby’s views. The only condition on which we 
could consent to enter the congress would be a distinct pledge from the 
governments of France and Austria that the future of Italy had not been 
prejudged; for it would not comport with our dignity to sit passively by 
and thus appear to endorse the arrangement made by the two emperors 
at Villafranca. The recent circular of Count Walewski does not afford 
us this guarantee ; we learn from it that the rights of the sovereigns of 
Tuscany, Modena, and Parma are reserved by the contracting parties, 
and that the latter engage to give their support to the formation, under 
the honorary presidency of the Pope, of a confederation of the states of 
Italy. To bring this about, the Emperor of the French deems it neces- 
sary that the Grand-Duke of Tuscany should return to his states, in con- 
junction with certain changes calculated to satisfy at once the legitimate 
wishes and interests of the populations. As it is quite evident, however, 
that the grand-duke can only return at the head of an army, and after 
considerable bloodshed, we cannot imagine that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would stultify their past policy by sanctioning such an outrage of 
the law of nations. But, if any faith may be put in words, the Emperor 
of the French has distinctly promised that, no matter how events may 
turn, Central Italy shall be protected from an armed intervention, and 
we cannot bring this pledge in harmony with the _—« restoration of 
the grand-duke, offered to Austria as one of the bribes for makin 

ace. The Emperor of the French has placed himself in a false posi- 
tion, for he will be compelled to break his word to one party ; and though 
we regret that this should have happened, as he brought it entirely on 
himself, we do not consider that England should take any share of the 
responsibility on herself. Equally difficult is his position with regard to 
Russia and Prussia: the meeting at Breslau between the Emperor 
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Alexander and the Prince Regent ended, we are told on excellent autho- 
rity, in the rejection of the project of an Italian Confederation, for such 
a combination would give the preponderance to France in Italy. To 

uard against the inconvenience of being in a minority in the congress, 
the Emperor of the French has, therefore, decided on calling in the lesser 
arts to his aid, and Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Rome, and Naples, have 

n invited to send representatives. Up to the present, however, the 
reluctance of the British ministry to pledge itself to any distinct course 
of action, until it has received satisfactory explanations as to the points 
to be discussed by the congress, has rendered the time of its meeting 
uncertain. 

All these causes combined, in our opinion, are a justification for the 
agitation now going on in England. We do not for a moment wish to 
endorse the views of the war-at-any-price party, and, in fact, deeply 
deplore the tone which has been assumed by an influential organ during 
the past month. No greater calamity than an Anglo-French war could 
befal the world, and when we bear in mind that England has one hundred 
and fifty millions invested in French securities, which one line in the 
Moniteur could confiscate, we earnestly deprecate any unnecessary provo- 
cation. But there is a great distinction between a nation arming for 
aggressive purposes and placing itself in a decent posture of defence, and 
we hold that the movements of the Emperor of the French are a sufficient 
justification for being forearmed. If the French honestly desire peace 
between the two nations, they will applaud the universality of the rifle 
volunteer movement among us, for it is the best possible guarantee of 

eace; and once that the nation is convinced that it has nothing to fear 

m an invasion, all the causes for alarm and the concomitant excitement 
will die away. Once that the English have gained a true perception of 
their immense resources, it will be impossible for any faction to raise the 
cry of invasicn, for no one will heed it. The recriminations now going 
on between the two nations must necessarily cease, and learning to respect 
each other’s strength, they will become better friends than ever. Ina 
word, the rifle volunteer movement is the insurance we are paying against 
war, and is far better than any large increase of our standing army. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the gradual formation of rifle 
corps throughout the country, for it has gone on so steadily that it offers 
a guarantee for the permanence of the institution. It is quite certain that, 
before spring returns, we shall have one hundred thousand men enrolled, 
and, so soon as the field evolutions have commenced, there will be a large 
accession of strength. Equally gratifying is it to find what earnestness 
of purpose the members display; and when we read of noblemen and 
gentlemen readily marching and countermarching for three hours on the 
Hythe shingle, where the foot sinks in at every step, we see that the old 
Anglo-Saxon spirit is as rife among us as ever. It is a theory of some 

culative writers that a nation gradually grows effete by advanced civi- 
lisation, and they point in proof to Rome. But we doubt whether such 
will ever prove the case in England: at any rate, the present movement 
is decided evidence to the contrary. But, while applauding the move- 
ment, we must not forget that much remains to be done ere the volun- 
teers can become an integer of our defence. The first great point is, 
indubitably, that a committee should be appointed to settle the regulation 
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arm of the corps. At present we have four varieties of weapons in use: 
the Enfield, long and short, the Whitworth, and the Lancaster. We will 
not attempt to form ar on the subject of the —— of any 
one of these weapons ; has its partisans, who have excellent arguments 
to justify their predilection. But we would strongly urge the necessity of 
uniformity; for, should the services of the volunteers, — any de- 
plorable event, be required, the difference of the calibres would be found 
to work very prejudicially. If we venture to recommend the “ioe 
Enfield, as the most suitable musket, it is because government have in 
store an immense quantity of ammunition belonging to that arm, and 
which could be served out, at any rate, for practice. 

There is also another point in connexion with the volunteers to whith 
we would refer: the advisability of raising, as soon as possible, artillery 
and cavalry. In the present state of the science of gunnery, field-guns 
are the great deciders of an action, as was sufficiently proved at Solferino. 
However indubitable the bravery of our volunteers may be, they would 
be unable to withstand a regular army, supported by artillery and cavalry ; 
and, although they might inflict serious injury on the enemy, they could 
not prevent their pushing on. As at present calculated, an invading 
army would lose one thousand men per mile in marching from the coast on 
to the metropolis; but such a loss would be only equivalent to that sus- 
tained at Solferino, which, however, did not prevent the French preparing 
to invade the Quadrilatére. Hence, then, we should much like to see 
special corps raised for artillery practice, after the fashion of the’ Honour- 
able Artillery Company, who make excellent practice at Shoeburyness. 
It would not be necessary for such corps to horse their own guns, or go 
through the tedious details connected with a field battery, for the govern- 
ment would readily supply the guns at the practice-ground ; and a few 
hundred men skilled in laying a gun, and acquainted with the practical 
working, would prove of immense service in the hour of need. 

There can, however, be no reason why cavalry corps should not 
be raised at once, and we could soon enrol a body of light-weight men, 
who would prove invaluable in the field. "We presume that a delicacy is 
felt about trenching on the yeomanry cavalry, who muster some twelve 
thousand sabres; but we imagine that, in the present state of military 
science, the services of these gentlemen (we say it in all respect) would 
not prove of much avail. What we require is a body of well-mounted 
men, armed with a good rifle, who can harass an enemy’s flank, and get 
out of danger at the right moment. Sir William Napier was perfectly 
correct when he stated that the great art the volunteer had to learn was 
that of running away judiciously. Our various hunts would supply the 
very men wanted, and we wish that some patriotic master of hounds 
would set the thing going. When once started, we feel confident that 
the example would be eagerly followed, for there is something most 
exciting in such service. 

A very general opinion has been expressed that all the rifle volunteers 
need learn is how to hit a mark, and that the rest will come of itself. 
Such a view, if extensively carried out, would prove the ruin of the ex- 
periment. It must be remembered that the conditions we require from 
our volunteer army are, that it should prove a second line of defence, and 
that, if an invader escaped the Channel fleet, this army should be pre- 
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to meet him and contend every inch of ground with him, thus 
affording the rest of the population time to arm. Our widely-scattered 
colonies would, in the event of hostilities, drain the country of every 
available regular, and we should have only the militia and the volunteers 
to-fall back upon. It is, therefore, indispensable, in our view, that the 
volunteer should be thoroughly trained in the duties of the private soldier, 
and, when he had once learned them thoroughly, he might devote his 
time and attention to target practice. Commencing with that, however, 
before the principles of discipline have been thoroughly inculcated, will be 
@ grand mistake. 

Our readers may imagine that we have diverged from our theme by 
investigating the character and the prospects of the volunteer movement; 
but it is not so. The armament of the English nation is the result of those 
continental complications which form the subject-matter of our , 
Had it not been for this just alarm, aroused by the sudden change of the 
imperial policy, the movement would have died out again and made no 
sign, But when we see it daily extending—when men holding honour- 
able positions deemed it their duty to call public attention to the danger 
England was incurring by her apathy, and the urgent necessity of arm- 
ing, lest we might be laggards in the race, it is surely within the compe- 
tence of the writer discussing continental matters to describe the antidote 
England has selected to guard against the evil. Hence, we are glad to 
find that the nation has at length taken the matter into its serious con- 
sideration, and shows itself determined to render any invasion impossible. 
It may be that the peril is one of our own conjuring; we trust that it 
may be so; but with a suspicion of danger, it would be unpardonable 
were Englishmen to neglect the opportunity of preventing it. 

It is very possible that the storm may blow over at present; England 
has set herself in order, and the wind may bluster across the Channel 
without imperilling one of our spars. The political barometer sank so 
suddenly that we were prepared for the dirty weather coming, and began 
making ‘all snug” in time. We shall, probably, feel an increased 
pressure with the next army and navy estimates, and grumble at being 
forced into such enormous expenditure through one man; but if we take 
ne calculation the cost of a war, we should feel thankful at escaping so 
cheaply. 

One consolation may be derived from the recent interchange of 
amenities between the press of England and France: we have had the 
satisfaction of finding defenders among the intellect of France. When 
M. Jourdain published his pamphlet, full of vulgar abuse against Eng- 
land, and repeating the old exploded calumnies, M. Michel Chevallier 
stepped forward as our champion, and proved that we had not the 
slightest intention of “ taking France in tow.’’ Nay, more, M. Cheval- 
lier has conclusively shown that the emperor can rely on the earliest of 
his allies, for the British constitution forbids our government’s entertain- 
ing any concealed or subversive ambitions, and that, with England at his 
back, he can defy Europe in arms against him. ‘The Emperor Napoleon 
is about the only man on the Continent who understands the internal 
working of our constitution, and recognises our tremendous resources, 
and we doubt whether the opportunity of avenging Waterloo would 
—_ to him sufficient compensation for the inevitable loss of his 
throne. 
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The misfortune of the emperor is that, owing to the ramification of his 
policy, he is incessantly compelled to risk one friendship on the doubtful 
chance of obtaining another ally to serve his momentary requirements, 
After the Crimean campaign he became a decided Russian ; after Solferino 
he became as indubitably Austrian, and imagined that he could by her 
aid secure the position he aimed at as arbiter of Europe. Finding now 
that Austria herself is in sad want of assistance from without to prevent 
the huge fabric from collapsing, with insurrection smouldering in Hungary, 
a national bankruptcy before the gates, and Venetia held in subjection by 
an army, Austria is in no position to carry out Napoleon’s views. The 
Emperor of the French miscalculated the Austrian temper: he thought, 
by flattering conciliations, to obliterate the past; but a Habsburg never 
forgets a humiliation. In the darkest days of Austrian history, when 
French officials occupied the capital, and Napoleon I. was omnipotent, the 
Austrians patiently bided the time for revenge, and when it arrived the 
took ample reparation. It may suit Francis Joseph to follow Napoleon II 
in the intricate path he has laid down in the Italian question, but it will 
be only in the hope of obtaining some prospective advantage. If the 
Emperor of the French strive to conciliate Austria at the expense of Italy, 
as he has in a measure pledged himself to do, he will alienate the friend. 
ship of the English nation ; if, on the other hand, he yield to the pressure, 
and throws Austria over, all the results of the last war, as far as he is 
concerned, will be lost. 

In the same way he has behaved to us ever since the signature of the 
peace of Villafranca: he chose to be offended because we would not sup- 
port him in a purely aggressive campaign, or attempt to muzzle the dogs 
of war in Germany. He withdrew the light of his countenance from us, 
and his press-gang received orders to commence a paper campaign. He 
has, however, been decidedly worsted in the affair: his own chieftains have 
deserted to the enemy, and he finds that intimidation is the very worst 
measure he could employ with Englishmen. We answered him simply 
by looking after our national defences, and if ever he really entertained 
any design of invading England, he has by his own act deprived himself 
of the last chance. Now that he finds himself foiled, he has issued orders 
that his followers should be more discreet in their animadversions on 
England. But it is too late: the nation has been thoroughly aroused, 
and, worse still, the confidence so generously placed in our ally has been 
shaken to the base. From the first day of the present year the Emperor 
Napoleon has been performing a comedy of errors, and the termination 
of it will probably see him without a sincere friend in Europe. And all 
this has happened because he had not the moral courage to look matters 
calmly in the face, and reduce the proportions of that troublesome 
army, which is at once a menace to fimself and to the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

The past, however, should have read him a severe but valuable lesson ; 
for he was all but engaged in a war which must have cost him his throne 
in the long run. Had Austria stood out boldly when the French ap- 
proached the Quadrilatére, Germany must have risen: indeed, the Prince 
Regent of Prussia had the greatest difficulty in keeping his men in check. 
When a nation is continually exposed to liom through no fault of its 
own, but because a neighbour thinks it advisable to keep it in a chronic 
condition of irritation, even a war appears preferable to a state of suspense. 
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To this feeling we may in great measure ascribe the temporary popularity 
which the war ined among ourselves. 

The course whi land has to steer through the present difficulties 
is plain enough, and by a due mixture of discretion and jealous regard of 
our honour we may avert the peril. If, however, our ministers should be 
so unguarded as to enter the congress without thorough guarantees of its 
object and scope, we may find ourselves involved in serious embarrass- 
ment. Even then, we candidly confess we do not see the advantage to 
be derived from the holding of a congress, for it will be merely delibera- 
tive, and not attempt to enforce its decisions on Central Italy save by 
moral persuasions. If, then, the Italians should be blind to the advan- 
tages offered them, and decline the solution suggested by the congress, 
the matter will bé a mere farce, and an attempt to throw dust in the eyes 
of Europe. In such an affair England ought to take no part; we did 
mischief enough in 1848, through Lord Minto’s mission to Italy, and 
unless we can repair it at present, our representatives had better remain 
at home. Indeed, we have quite sufficient on our hands with this 
Morocco business; and when we consult the map published at Paris, as it 
was said, under imperial auspices, and representing “ Europe in 1860,” it 
seems a curious coincidence that Morocco is there handed over to Spain. 
One thing is quite certain: England, under no consideration, can allow 
Spain to build a fortress on the African seaboard, which, in event of a 
war, would prove most valuable to our enemies. We had no right to inter- 
fere with the fortifications of Cherbourg, and refused to accept it as a 
menace; but when we see a small power daring to bandy diplomatic notes 
with England, and defending a most unwarrantable measure with such 
obstinacy, we cannot help assuming that she derives her inspiration from 
a higher source. 

On the whole, however, we see no special reason for apprehension ; the 
situation is very annoying, certainly, and these repeated stings are a 
nuisance ; but we had better leave the hornets’ nest alone, lest, in trying 
to destroy it, we bring the entire swarm around our ears. The English 
are aroused to a sense of the danger they have incurred by undue neglect 
of their defences, and we may rest assured that they will never again be 
allowed to fall into a ruinous condition. We desire no war with France ; 
on the contrary, we are all most anxious to keep on good terms with every 
nation; but recognising the fact that a national armament is the only 
certain mode of securing peace, we do not grudge the outlay or trouble it 
entails on us. Still, it is deeply to be regretted that the Emperor of the 
French should have forced this measure upon us by his doubtful policy, 
and we fear that he will be the greatest sufferer in the end. The decline 
and fall of the Bonaparte dynasty will bear date in history from the day 
he sacrificed the alliance of the English nation, and, dazzled by the 
sae of victory, proved himself a standing menace to the tranquillity of 


urope. 
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